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ir '• PREFACE. ' 

be trained to condaet a system of simultaneoasly exercising 
and cultivating the whole powers of the child. The same 
Sympatluj produced in the use of the gallery and the play- 
ground, which peculiarly fits the Training System for largo 
towns, has been found equally efficient in small towns and 

■ rural districts ; and that not only for children of the lowest 
rank, hut for every class of society, however high or v aried 
the branches taught may be.. The Moral Training School 
may therefore be considered not merely a carrying out of 
family training into school, but, in conjunction with it, the 
great desideratum for training up the rising generation ^in 
the way they should go/ 

The 'distinguishing or peculiar features of the system may 
be considered to be, Picturing out in words^ and Moral Training^ 
and that it is not merely suited for infant, or juvenile, or 
adult pupils, but for children of all ages on tlie same |)rin- 
ciple, from the age of two or three up to manhood — com* 
mencing with the broad outlines of every subject, and' followed 
progressively by the minuter points, on the same nalural 
principle as the portrait painter follows, -who never finishes the 
mouth or the eye, or any of the minute features, iinfeil the 
outlines of the whole person are fully developed. 

^ la drawing out this Treatise, my greatest difficulty has been, 

, to, condense into any intelligible form a subject so vast and 

■ important as the cultiv'ation of. ^ the child/ and to compress 
ywithin- the compass of a manual what a foHo volupie would 
. Scarcely elucidate. ■ Such -a manual as the present' may be' 

useful,. and even necessai'j'p- lecturing on its principles is also 
useful; but without actual practice no man can become, a 
^ trainer. ’ ' 
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Tills publication Eiakes no pretensions to literary refine- 
ment ^ my sole object lias been^ simplicity, and the intellectual 
and moral elevation of our degraded and sinking population. 

Tlie present edition is gTeatiy enlarged, but in order to 
meet tbe coii'venience of students, schoolmasters, parents, 
and all who ought to take an interest in the momentous 
question of popular education and training, the price has 
not been increased. 

As the primary steps or rudiments of all education are de- 
cidedly the most important, the practical examples and lists 
of lessons presented are chiefly intended for the first three 
or four years of tbe course of training, so that the pupils 
may have a broad and solid foundation laid in every de- 
partment. 

I believe the system will be found to be based on nature, 
physical science, and Scripture; and my prayer is, in humble 
depemlanee on the Divine blessing, that such a system may 
continue to spread far and near, and its schools become 
nurseries for the Church of Christ, and in conjunction 
with family training, and other ^ means, prepare tbe rising 
generation for social virtue here, and happiness thrcwghout 
eternity. 


Jasuaev, 1850. 
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TRAINING SYSTEM 


Tbehe is no subject that engages tbe attention of the public 
more generally discussed, or less defined and understood, than 
Education. And yet, pi'operly considered, there is no sub- 
jeetso vast or so important; involving, as it does, the tempoml 
and eternal interests of man, as an inhabitant of earth and a 
candidate for heaven. All that can elevate him above the 
mere animal is involved in it. Instinct, in common %vith the 
brute creation, may do much to supply his bodily wants; but 
education, or rather training, alone fits him for those 
intellectual and moral pursuits and enjoyments that dis- 
tinguish him as a rational, physical, and spiritual being. 

The cultivation of mind and body in school has been too 
much disjoined; and while the physical powers have not had 
their due share of attention, the intellect and verbal memory 
^ too^ exclusively attended to. TIte. 

hotJbe^ properly exereisea‘apd''dlrected.' 
insimctlcn has 'been subatituted” ’for inteEectual 
'irmning; in fact, they have' been considered practically aa- 
fynonymous terms* Instructiofi, is not training, although it 
.fells' a p|ri of it. The child' has been held to be under cul- 
,il!l;fpiidtt when, hi|. intellect or memory was Immg ,6x4rciac^,, 
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as if lie were neMer a-plijsical nor a moRil being; for- 
’'*'gettmgj or not attending to tlie fact^ that tlio smtdimemm 
cultivation or exemsO' of all tlie powers of our coiii|ioijiid 
nature alone trains ^tbe cMld/ and secures tlic Idglicst attain- 
ment of eacli faculty; and tliat tlie sympathy of oar nature is 
sucBj tliafe tbe non-exercise or ovcrBlreteliing of one power 
or faculty to a certain extent weakens the others; bodily _ ,:r, 
health and Tigour having m influence on the iiitelkelual 
powers^ and vice versa, whilst the exercise of the moral 
'Acuities and feelings gives' a heaJthftil and energetic tone 
to alL 

' The compound being mmt Ought to be educated and Irained 
as a whole^ if we are to have the most perfect elevatiom 
With a vieWf. therefore, to 'attain this natural and scriptumi 
object, we continue 'to present the Training Sysleiiii, as 
'partially analysed and exemplided, in this edition. Wo say 
partially, for the subject, is toO vast and comprehensivo io be . . 
condensed within the limited compass of a manual 
- There is no subj^ecb„we have already said, ■which -k more 
, gcnerally^talked so little utulerstool^ m "BdaCAlitw* ' ' ^ 

; mi j%t we -can awcely' oonve^w -Iwo^' /' 
'■'persons who 'agree as to what is the meaning of the '!«»',* ,;n' 
:il^lmo6t aE spee(dies,;pamphlets, and letters .on iho aubjocty-; ' ■' 
>efer to the qhanlity and variety of subjects to be^uffeb 
'the kind Cfbdoks'tobe'r^d, whelherscripluml, elemtetefyi-ot 
scientific, the!s&e of school-houses, numW of 
of fees, etct,-' and whether to % tau|ht by'motiioti'®' V? 

'but treat npSi the mie qf mmmnkatim^^' which 
pmti or whether moral 
than^ . direct moral meaim; 
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praclica}, apti. tlierefdre satisfactory, as to receive universal 
approval All appear to agree in prescribing Ehuoatioj!^' 
as a cure for the evils of society; and yet We ai*e left to 
gness at wbat Education Is: it seems^ to mean anything and 
eveiy thing* I he great and general mistake appears to arise 
from the fatd idea and practical error of substituting mere 
,,,^ixitellectnsl .for mteUectuaJ and m^fal trdinmg^ and 

that the is mder cultivation whcH'^he^head^ 

*' '.alone is being:exereised, ' • ■ ‘ ' 

Borne writers have recommended that Education should 
embrace the cultivation of the heart; but they have not pro-* 
vided for itj nor explained the means by which it might be 
prmtkalbj accomplished ; and when asked to state in what 
manner, and by what apparatus or method this should be 
effected, the almost uniform answer has been; Give the 
children of the poor moral and religious instruction^ and they 
will become virtuous and good ; just as if moral imiruction 
were one and the same thing with moral training^ and the - 
|ncr4 'knowledge 'of what is right . syhbnymous with ' /the i 
Iningofifc* ^ ' y: ' 

■ ■ 'What is Ebtjcatiok? By some' a child is said to be 
educated when he can road words of two or three syllables—^ 
better,' no .doubt, when he can pronounce every word of a ‘ 
/'gentoce, although he may not understand the meaning of one 
terms^ and repeats sounds from memory withpui . 

, AtlacMng any idea to them.. He 1$ no more than ' • 

. , When he^ can write, ;Cast. ‘accounts, > repeat*. 

^ of and anawer a feW; 

hai- ^a^ed'ihe ivWe 

i„ What Education these days, the 

' qf dll determine t\ What - 

.As'BdFunAn Ebtcation! Wkat'ohoht :it to bis f tlite 
Weallhy may choose for themselves, and are able yo provid^.' - 
' best masters; or send' their'' chEdren to, ;bdai^,g ■ 
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§diools> grammar sehools, ^ofiimversities.* They may he 
satisfied at any , step? from the ^ ah-eh-ib^ob-uh ^ of the old 
rote 'system of the fioglish aehool, to that wlikli embraces the 
most fioished edoeatiou. The idea, howevers k mw becom- 
ing more and more preralent that, in the true sense of tlte 
term, we are never educated — that education progresses or 
ought to progre*ss through life — and that, although Methuselah 
himself had lived to complete 090 instead of 960 years, his 
education would only then have been finished* 

^What the' eduoatjon isThat will best enable a man to 
educate himself, ought surely to be the paramoiml inc|uiry* , 
It Imtmetion^ or is it Traming^ or is it both? Is fy the 
amount of elementary knowledge communicated, or k it 
that e:?5:cmse of mind by which the pupil 
power of educating himself? ^ Till lately, the 
define Education was Ihsteoctioh* Give elei||^p|y'. and 
religious mirueiion^ it was and is still said, and will bo 
sufiicient, Teach the poor to read the Bible, and forlhwitli-' 
you will make them holy, happy, and good cillMnSi-^-* 
kind , parents, — qbedient children, ^compassionate wd hoa* 
feek ^ and then .wlIi'diiblnliL' 

lihndr4<k! bl'tbopsands of ‘ our population havo;iii»ivii' 

‘v^ ^Vlt woiild 1)6 somewhat ’tesgB'W om” object to eute iato a ifijsfaWtIoa 
Ike etlikof.tlio * fagging,^, gjfstem. practised In the public mi pitnmit 
•pf wbick, If -properlj 'investigated, cottM m&mlj fail Its iwidlag 'lot'lto 

total tepalsion'i nor can we enta;: upon tbe sad evils* lo society 
yoiitig ladles and young genUemen, from m early perlodi being , 

horns in boarding ecliools mi . in 'M^dmis ssiaMkhmtnU* We tromUs win^n 
we look at this disraptidn''of the family tk— this waahenmg cf parontsi 
anthopity and control— Ihk'' making ,,of Christmas and fastk aid 

family circle, .with ‘file nstnrol effect of eMM«Q being mro 

of which do mu- 
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such an education. Are sudi the results? We trow not. 
Have we hit upon the right kind of education, or upon the 
proper mode of communication f WiU instructioa alone pro- 
duce the results which are so fondly anticipated? Will all 
the teUmp or teaching or instruction in the wwld enable a 
person to make a slioej construct a machine, ride, write, pr 
paint; without «m>K%^that is, without '<&% ? W"!!! the piei-e. , 
hm&kmwMsie of religious truth make a good man without ' 
the practice of it — without the training of the affections and 
moral habits? Will teaching to read, write, and cast 
accounts cultivate the child — the whole man ? Is this pro- 
cess of mere head-knowledge likely to uproot selfishness, 
pride, and vanity, and to substitute in their stead kindness, 
generosity, humility, forbearance, and courteousness, without 
the practice being enforced as well as the theory comnmni** ■ 
cated ? The boy may repeat most correctly, and even under- 
stand in a general Way, the precepts, ‘ Avenge not yonrs^KS 
but rather give place linto wrath,’ ‘ Bender not evil 'fop 1^11 
‘ courteous but see Mm at play among his companions, 
neither better^ nor perhaps worse than himself, unsuperin- 
’ tended, and his conduct unreviewed by parent or school- 
. master, and what do these scriptural ihyunclions avail Mm 

I when engaged in a quarrel? Reason is dormant, passion : 

1 for the time, and the repeated exercise of such pro-: , 

,■ pensities strengthens the disposition, and eventually forms : 
',‘y ' evilAuJift. ' •' 

• > Ip. Education, as hitherto conducted in school, 

, ,hs^ye"bj|d sound instruction,, but not 'physical, ' 

^ ^ and mel^ ; ‘ , Schools ,are, , 'upt. W pbpa^cted' .as ' to , 

enable the' child' tb' be su'perfntendediAi^^fe' .'a| pifty; the 

' . -master has not the opppEtunity' of 'except’ under the 

1 ' twsffliarad: restraint of a covered school-room ; and it is 
ima^ned, or at least stated, that chQdreh are morally traihedi 
y, ' y.wi'thfe ^ their being placed in circumstances' ■ where , their 
mbrpl' dispositions and haHts'aay -be' developed ted-'ciiiil- 
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. 'rated ; as if it were possible to train a bird to % in a 
or a race-horse to run in a stable. 

Man is not all headj all feeling, or all animal energy, lie 
is a compound being, and mitst be trained as such ; and the 
varied powers of mind and body, although distinct, so act 
•and re-act upon each othex*, that it is difficult to $aj where 
the Influence of the one begins and that of the other ends. 
The intellectual, to a certain extent, iniuenees the physical, 
and 'me mm^' while the;, moral influences bnth,' and is in- 
, llupced .by both in return. - The most influential and succjess- 
' ful xnode-of cultivating' Ihe cMid*, is, therefore, wlien ‘Ms-in- 
tollectual, physical, and moral powers are daily and' 
iarmuBty exercised. Ho injury can '-arise to his varieft"'; 
powers of mind or of body, provided they be fed and not - 
stuffed, ti'ained and not merely instructed. 

How, or in what way, do we propose to elevate morally, 
physically, and intellectually the mass of our populatioxj, ? 
among whom there is not, on the part of parents, either the 
opportunity, o'r, in most cases, the inteliigence to accomplish 
' |h|s ! I If done at all,-it must be almost exclusively per- ' 

' ■_;lifeed‘';by ‘the li ts' mt nm -% lit 
^hbohmster^ and it cannot M accomplished ly the parM. 

...Therefore, o-ur . youth, . are ..growing . up. untrained, a moral, ... 

‘ 'In; a physical, and even' in m intellectual 'point of vlw,‘ah ' 

. though it iS'“announced that ^ the •schoolihastct is, abroad/: 
'In reality we” have bad much said and little done. ‘’'Thi 
truth fa forced upon our ' attention, 'that; HOI, 

irammg, ;■ ■ 

’ , What 'a school for moral, physical, and iiiteltectuM lr«!hi»g, 

"^^’|,,|o.„:be^„.fa,„hat„.yet. geneirfly. .known,.. or 
,_^The schoolmaster Hmself fa 

with the plfttfori^ ''m 
'* and thus mouid and train hii tender ami 

' Ttds "not' enOhgh" 

„.he .must-, .also, w’ecd, .priiiihi,......,.an4* 

' /" ’ ‘ ■■ V 
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how oan he labour without proper instruments — how ac- 
conjplish his emi if practically ignorant of the art! If ho 
must train the ‘ ehild/ he must do more than merely exer- 
cise the memory, or the understanding, or the wJiok head. 
He must, as we have already said,, cultivate by exer-f 
eise the wihok mm) in Ws physicaly iateltectaal, and, moral 
habite— ip bis feoughfe,, afiectloas,. aped outward conduct ^ 
aad, this cannot possibly’ be accomplished within the waHt of ; 
an prdinaiy school-room. What suitable school premfees for ’ 
popular education ought to he, remains, therefore, quite as 
undefined as the term Education itself. The two ideas are, in 
fact, inseparable. School accommodation to teach or instruct 
the head, may be just what it has hitherto been, viz., the one 
school-room, not unfrequently dtty, and airless. Wliat 
a school for ‘training’ the ‘child,’ according to the rule of 
scripture and of nature, must he, is quite another thing. The 
physical, intellectual, and moral propenaties and hahits, must 
have free exorcise under a proper superintendenc®, and the 
opportunity of development in real life, which, to a child, is 
freely at play. We do not speak of jealous watchfulness, or 
of a system of hateful and hated espionage, but of one where 
the natural dispositions of children have free scope, and tlieir 
youthful and joyous feelings find hdl vent. To effect thi^ 
however, there must be the training school premises, and tfiW 
must be the ^ trained master.- • . ' , '-'j 

My object in working out the Training System, and 
, mittibg it to the public in llie Model and JSTonnal 
'CH^gdsty.waS' to accomplish these desirable points 
' Wbfe,, introduces two, new and ' 

elements, namely, 

■ -The latter, as an' inWfasitart iHfoce^,-._^"neee3sary, or at least, 
highly valuahle to the femes and both principles ran. 


through the whole process of the lessons, secular, elementary* 
'and religious. The ‘ picturing outi* embracing varioisi, points 
in the method,'- M we shall herqafeer, elucidate, 
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pupils to draw the lesson or deduction in their own language/ 
the master acting throughout the whole process as the tniiner 
or conductor, and only furnishing facts which he ascertainH 
that the children do not know, and, therefore, for the sake oi^ 
advancement, must be told* 

Moral Ti’aming cannot be accomplished without providing 
additional accommodation, and re-organising the whole iiictliod 
usually pursued. Moral Training, although a distinct priri« 
ciple, was introduced in conjunction with the ordinary 
branches of the public school. For the natural development 
of dispositions and character, and for moral superintendence 
by the master, and the intellectual culture of the pupils, a 
play-ground and a gallery were introduced for the proper 
working . of the whole system. The week-day trainer also, 
by the method of gallery training lessons, is enabled to eppt- 
municate to seventy or eighty pupils an increased amount of 
secular knowledge, and in a less period of time, during the 
hrst hour of the day, and as much Bible knowledge, also, is 
communicated on each of the six days of the week, as is done 
in the best Sabbath or Sunday schools, leaving the remainder 
of the day for other branches, and for the moral toining, and 
to infants, or young persons of ’whatever age, 
ther they can or cannot read, 

, Previous to 1810 , when my attention was^flrst strpngiy 
directed^ to the imperious necesslly of measures being 
to’ estebiish some system of school training that 
the moral wants, of the sinking poor and working poputetloni' 
particularly in our own city and in other large towns, I En^w 
bfp machinery whatever for tlie moral, elevation of .eliildiw ' 
;||py a|e;save_the family Preside; and this wal,and sdO is 
To this might he added the 
a fe^ enjoyed on one, day* of the week in 


Wliat W0 mem by' the teen, is, tbs mtoee wklssh every c*ij>pleto 
or pjaragmpli is iutended to convey. 
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Before and at tlie period refei'red to, the stafo of popular 
’ seliools irMcIi liad come liuder mj Hotiea, or timt of any of 
mj friends in tke country and principal towns of England 
and Scotkndj was in general of a./inost miserable descrip- 
tion* The ‘knock-in/ ‘cramming/; '^rote systems/ were 
all blit nniversal-^a mere, exercise 0f_ -tbe memory of words' 
and figures. In a few sebools,' monitors were employed Im 
, « stead of masters. Moral training was not attempted^ or even 
regarded as necessary; nay^ in -many scbdolsj amm^efoents'. 
wore engaged in by the teachers -and pupils of a directly 
' opposite tendency, the particulars of which I shouid be 
sorry to namite. All ivas an ererdse of the memory, of 
words and figures,— very little of the understanding, and 
none of the moral affections, although a portion of tlio 
children might daily spell and read a passage from the Bible* 
as a sijhooi task. Teachers were not trained to their • pro-’ 
fession, as in every other art* No' system of eommimieatioh* 
whatever was set forth to the world, to which they might., 
aspire* Every teacher worked himself Into any method, he^ 
pleasctl, and just as lie could, without guide or adviser, and' 
was loft, while serving an apprenticeship to himself, to cut 
* and carve the persons and minds -of the children under bk' 

^ ' ' care entirely according to his own fancy. The candidate 
teacher, Imd no model school to kok al, far lass a Normal 
; Seminary to h- Mined m,* The ^ gardener, the Joiner, -this. 

Joeke3»', the artisan must all be dmined, and yet at that 
. . . ’|)Wod-’ It' was never thouglit necessary to train' thb school- 
. ‘ possess knowledge hliB'seif, and do^h 4 ^'‘Wfo 

pbSt&r l^.ic^mmahtcallng it to-othei^ were cpnsidofed -‘^yho- 
' , nymoiw. . .Tlm’lesicher was' left to ahd to try his 

T _ , iiapractised skill mpon'* our chiMren, %Mk he was creeping on, 
■ ’ . to some' real or fancied standard of Ms own, too generally' 

^ Is thi® aol t!«5 ease still in five schods oat of tliroiighout Btmt Brltela, 
/ ; ' , ths sih that kas.keE siide of lale pm bj ^stabiisbing 
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giving the sliailow of education for the substaneej neglectful 
of haMt'sy mental and physical, and permitting a i,vhoIe 
generation to grow np at the best with the understanding 
not even half educated. 

A system, therefore, was wanting, founded on natural or 
training pxnnciples, whereby the child, on entering school at 
the age of two or three years, might progressively advance m 
intellectual, physical, moral, and religious training, up to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen years, without experiencing any break 
or change- in the principle, except what is, natural to advancr 
ing jmvBi in<fhe intellectual department, commencing with 
the first steps or simple outlines of every subject, and gradually 
at each stage becoming more and more minute, children 
advance in years and knowledge ; in one feed and 

leadr—not to stuff and drive. An institution also was wanting 
to prepare teachers for conducting such a system, in which, in 
fact, they might serve an apprenticeship to the arts of teach* 
ing and training. 

At that period also, it was, and stlH is, a very generally 
received, opinion that clnldren cannot be properly educated 
fee. w. six: -years of age. This is perfeetly wh^n 
*, Ihd -pfocess is confined to books and mere teaching or 
tion— stuffing instead of feeding, forcing instead of leading or 
firming. The mother, however, sometimes morally irmm »t, 
home,, although, no doubt, oftentimes with very little ihehM,; 
in-struction. At that time, mo public arrangements existed fe' 
the intellectual, -moral, or physical culture of -erne of rite miOel 
important stages of the life of man, vk*, cMidhood, under »k 
-yeara of age— a period ig fm* the mo$t impmsiMe^ when imbite 
MS^ff|#bogi®ning to be formed, ideas expanded, mi 

regulated, and when tlw ' 

their full growtfc- ■ 

of age, improper habits,' Ite^ly and'iaiht^ 
(#Moh are unifemly formed) must he unloim fefmrecwteet 
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Several schemes have beea set agoing, by way of assisting 

parents in tlie soperiateBdenee of tlieir ' eliiHrea. Btoe 
Scliools before, and Infant Schools siaea 1820, have been 
esiablishad with a greater or less degree of saecess* The 
former were little better than asjlwms for keeping or restrain* 
t ing children, whose .parents either conH not or did not attend 
.40^ them at. home.. The latter are more nataral.^ but etili ih- 
•them’ it 'is nearfy all teaching or telling, not training; /and 
unfortunately the Infant Scliool system, while suitable for a 
limited period during infancy, is not of that progressive or 
natural kind that can be carried forward in the prosecution 
of the diilTs future education. The whole intellectual pro« 
cess is one claefiy of memory of words, and of facts from 
obje<ds and prints presented to the eye, or spoken about with- 
out analysis or pietaring out. . The materials are neither 
mathematically laid nor logically deduced. Excellent ma- 
terials they may indeed be to erect a building, but they 
are so jumbled and thrown together, as to be unfitted, for 
supporting any solid superstructure. The child, on leaving an 
Infant School in which, if fortunate in having a play-ground 
and a kind master or mistress, he has much liberty and enjoy** 
ment, is forced to enter the ordinary parish, private, or 
JjancRsiari'an school, ' where physical restraint, confinemehl:^ 
and the rod are rigidly enforced, and where the chiM^',’ 
tooyaicy of spirit naturally gives wmy under the; dull routine ' 
of aillirig' at desks, and poring over books in a dose, 
times 111* ventilated, school-room*' , ' ' ' . ! 

aUrm that Ei>i;oArioK, in the smse m'W*hic#lt ! 

never has and ' never cM' ’ moraljy ^ 
elewte Mere* secular 'knowledge cannot 

any possibility' accomplish’ ‘the work; and an. extensive know** ‘ ' 
ledge of’ the, history mi' 'facts of Scripture, apart from fco' 
.hahil being early formed of reducing lls ksmm into praclipei 
fo fregoently conjoined even with the most disaolute mahnW ' ' 

absolule disbelief of the great end for whfoh'llio 31^1^ ' 
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, 'Was writt^a. Men may diecoss the sabjecis and yet hate 
the principles and precepts of Scripture. Knowledge Indeed 
is power/ but it is a power for evil as well as for good. To 
turn our eyes away from home, — ^in Prussia, where religion is 
excluded from school, except on the occasional visits of 
the priest, and the master is prevented by law from 
introducing the only standard of moral training, viz., the 
- Bible, as his instrument for the work, — what is the moral 
' charicler of Its people f Or in Ireland, where only cx- 
■'tracts '|pom Scripture are permitted to be read or explained, ■ 
the contents of which cannot disturb the conscience of any 
one, be he who he may ; do we perceive knowledge, or virtue, 
dr good order, or contentment prevailing there ? la France, 

^ where the Bible is entirely excluded, it has been clearly proved 
that crime extends and increases with what is termed educattm; 
and if we look narrowly at home, we shall lind tiiat even with 
the reading of the Scriptures in school, sin and crime arc not 
diminished, nor are the manners and habits of our population 
at all improved. W e ought to read the Scriptures, it is true ; 

^ but the command is not simply ^read^^ but ^ search ^—^smrek m 
mdmfm,* Such is our ohjeet* 'Thedesedns^ m 
wietf '^sdfee facts of Scripture, must be enforced on the tipder* 
standing, and reduced inio practice in real hfe^ under, proper 
. 'auperintendence, ere we can hope that the word of 'God will 
, ; y- ‘influential in elevating ipan in all the virtues and graces of 
social life, or in fltting him for the enjoyment of a pure and 
holy God throughout eternity* 

It is a serious mistake to suppose that the mere reading 
knowledge of Scripture history and facts is all 

niake a good man. Scripture ss3^s, ^ Knowld^ , 
^ (or love).edifleth/ ^ 
but extends 

influenced by aaeiafse^otAe;Blei*n ' 

'flidu shaiknot not, pick' ' 

I'i pocket for the woriii-^ bti tlie iamei' peraoai 


v''l 

M 
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ivlio Billy reTererice tlie words of, the eighth commaiidrneBtj. 
ofteEtimes steal tlieir Heighboor’s good name withoot a paags 
and are entirely mmiindftil of the ■ conimand--^' Be pitlfnl,, be 
eourieous' They practise the sterner virtues of Christianitjj it 
may bcj but make nothing of the commands — ^ Whatsoever 
are' lovely^ and of good report, on ‘.these 
IliiHgSj’'' and rfc ’them,. . Hence, without the direct influence 
of Cbristiaii principle, polished w'orldly society some- 
times presents that outward courteousness, politeness, 
and forbearance which ought to be the natural fruit of 
Bible principles, and which religiously instructed chlUlreti 
would present, provided they were beamed to practise its 
virtues ; provided the weeds of sin were tossed about, and 
not permitted to grow luxuriantly, and that their habits 
were superintended and caused to be rightly exercised. 

A thorough Bible and moral training would make the most 
perfect gentleman, the most sincere friend — would promote 
all the graces of kindness, and forbearance, and sm^erity-yr* 
would extinguish vice — promote cleanliness, order, and atten- 
tion to health — and, by the blessing of God, would produce a 
millennium. Bible and iiiorai training, teaching, and doing^ 
ought never to bo separated in the education of young' or 
ofohi “ 

We have no such education generally in school i and until 
we lave it for the young, at an age when the* understanding., 
ia' comparatively unwarped by prejudice, ' and the,.feepn|$ 
tehdtSr and susceptible, it is folly to look for the mora^l ’ 'eietf'J'i, 
our country during succeeding generatipi|sj,;.a3^.J;y, 
we , unilewtand it, simply, i-o -be .& ^■conser' 
quence of a tlori^^gh. ih&sipn ,of j?ra<^ib4. Bible' principles * 
.(not mere intelleetu^: knowledge) into, the_ understanding and-.^ 
affections of young and old, rich and poor. From the facts 
which I am prepared to lay before mj readers, I ask,,,wotild 
not the mriversal extension of. Bible and- moral 
‘Ipirl mi < .parcel of populw' educariq% under, the. 
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Godj produce like glorious results ! J mmrt that it would ; 
and in doing so I would not exclude but increase ever/ other 
means of knowledge and of grace ; 1 would treble our pastora 
and places of worship— our social Christian meetings and our 
week-daj and Sabbath schools; — but these last I would 
eventuailj extinguisli for the farnilj ilresido, with the father 
as the priest and instructor, so soon as we had this system 
established in week-day schools, under Christian men well 
'‘trained to tiie arh by which the scholars would rec.ei’^re, each 
, day of the week, as much religious instruction as they possibly 
could in a Sabbath school, and with this most important 
addition — ^the seeing that Bible precepts "wero reduced into 
everj-day practice. 

It must be apparent that moral training cannot be conducted 
without being at the same time intellectual, and that morals ' 
must have a standard, the only perfect and unchangeable one 
being the word of God. This principle is so self-evident, and 
lies so completely at the root of cveiy attempt m education, 
even the most imperfect, that I do not conceive it necessary 
to argue the question here with those who are opi^osed to 
in connection with popular education* 
'V5;^;;BiMeih0truction might be rendered a vastly more intewt*** 

/ ing,'and an intdkctual as well as improving exercise than it 
. , ttnilly is, , both as respects the subjects treated ojf and -the 

'y; mode of •'commnmcation. ' The method of cotnmuaie«|liofi 
/ ought lobe 'inoi^ Batumi — ^the natural ptetare ought to bo 
, ^Mly and clearij drawn before we attempt to elicit -the 

be admitted by all, that the preaching of the word of 
tie appointed means of conversion, and of exlemlteg 
salvation by Christ Keeping this steadily m 
preaching I AH must acknow- 
md most aulhorii^^fi ' 

especially set apart lo'fth sioril 
givedbemselvea wWIy to .ptayof* $»!■ Ill# 
^ Ivori/ W# h%Mr oUkf rf'A# 
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miliisiry of the gospel Bui; is there ao other mode of preach- 
ing^ or promulgating the word of life. Is the same discourse 
which is couched in language suited to ^dults and the cul- 
tivated mindj equally applicable to and apprehended by the 
jouthMmd the ignorant! Is it understood at all! Are 
not sit'eh discourses to very iiiany the. same as if spoken ih an 
• to'toown tduguef May -a father' mol preach ith.e. gOapelto, 
his children f May the tender mother not do so to her infant 
ofispring f Does siie not do so often in strains so simple that 
they reach the heart ! May the schoolmaster, who represents 
and takes the place of the parents for a portion of each 
day, not promulgate the gospel to the young by analysing 
and picturing out the daily Bible lesson ? And may not the 
prayers and endeavours of parents and schoolmasters be 
elfeotual to the conversion and Chidstian improvement of the 
young comnntted to their charge ! iJiTaj, without such addi- 
tions to the pulpit ministry of the word, may not the young 
be robbed of the great purposes for which the gospel , was 
sent! No restriction ought to be laid upon the parent or, the 
minister as to the full exposition and enforcement of Scripture 
truth upon the uiidex'standiiig and consciences of all ; but the 
province of the schoolmaster I conceive to lie more in train- 
ing in the elements of Divine truth, just as he trains or ought to 
train m the elements of any and of every branch of educa^bft 
which he is required or- entrusted to teach. This 'he^can heel ■ 
and mosi Msiictorlly accomplish by analysing and: 

Ahl *S«iriplare in its history, precepts, - emblems^.' 

aiid^naiuml manner, with the moral 
"iWy the same idme seeing tel these _ 

to fiAetiee' white ehil#ejk are ua|erMn‘eare^ and'.nn-^ ' 
^feldm'g and rendering visible to their ^ mind^S eye those, 
lanumerabte emblems 'Which, '’when pictured out, 


♦ kg <m rente to yememter feat we mn fee wofe,- B10I |lW;a<»eit0d 
W iWiflorid-iBeMiiag. ' • ' •’ ^ 
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practical traths rich as the golden mine, and sweet as honey 
to the taste. 

The natural picture is always pleasing to the human mind 
— the lesson deduced is not so palatable. It is no trilling 
matter to be the means of elucidating the loading points of 
Scripture, and of vivifying every paragraph of it, and thus of 
assisting the parent, and preparing all for apprehending the 
meaning of those innumerable Scripture terms 'iviiieii are 
employed, and those allusions which are wade during the 
public preaching of the word. The time allotted to a scrinoti 
does not enable the minister to unfold or pieturii out the 
emblems, contained in any test or passage so fullj as in a 
training gallery lesson. 

Such, then, I conceive to be tbs peculiar province of the 
schoolmaster. Such we make Bible training in school ; and 
such is the kind of scriptural education united with other 
elementary and scientific branches, we wish to see esta* 
Wished in all the schools of Great Britain. Zvlerc Bible 
reading, or explanatiou, or question and .answer, wili not do, 
.^“^ :;j»y P“taring out by analogy and tamiliar illustrations-! 

t8i'ni> and unfolding every point thM', fe 
<fo^fe^the youngest child present ought to he enabled 
fo^’iS^pIy ’the lesson to himself. The. schoolmaster, if a 
lifalaerj has the • peculiar advantage over every other chtss of ■ 
periion^'of iJie i^mpathj of mmhrs, of which I shall subse- 
quently speak. Mind is thus brought to hern* upon mind, 

■ and every variety of temperament and mental power can* 

^ be. made to operate upon all. Some children more, ®».sily 
imagery, and others reasoning. All,- 
what any one present in the gallery 

properly conducted, all nro / 
by the power of syMf atht, It is .boettuse' - ' 
diffio'fefoily and' in th# school, yhe religious instruction bs® 
toEisisted in, words mare aomidi i© 

'^oma 'lliglit m iaaomplete 
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parent or tutorj a task ^ in wkieh'^ half asleep spnietlmesj tlie 
children take no part; or bj questions and answers upon 
the mere facts or history of the passage ; that the public 
ministrations of the pulpit are so partially effectual upon 
a common audience* How very little of a sermon^ either 
in .it$ facets or lessons^ is generally remembered I , \Yp haye 
oftep, examined^ pteons of all ages^ and it surprised ;us' 
how little they recalled. One or two of the heads 
may have been recollected, or perhaps the text, but the 
general beaiing of the subject, or the lessons deduced, were 
seldom rememhered. That the word oi God may he freely 
extended, the minds of the young must be iramed to the 
understanding of it. 

Scripture knowledge, then, in the wide extent of its history, 
precepts, promises, emblems, etc., ought to be daily communi- 
cated in a simple and natural manner by analogy and familiar 
illustrations, and in language suited to the age and capacity 
of the pupils, and these made the basis of all the practical 
moral training during the day. The same natural and train- 
ing process ought to be proceeded with in the elementary 
branches. One gallery training lesson on some point of 
natural history, physical science, or the arts, ought to be 
orally conducted daily without a text-book, in addition to the 
ordinary reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and other, les- 
SO»s,«r-singingi to cheer and animate, to soften and anbdue, the 
feelings, ^physical exercises, to arrest and secure the attenliop^^ . 
i — play, to animate and invigorate both body and mipd,-— sap^l^rr- 
, ,ini&liioiice/by, the master, to observe the children^ apd ‘after- 
Wardte tp trtp fhe understanding to the true naturfepf thPir, Ooh- 
ducl^' and then to cul^mte proper tftougbf as well as correct 
b©hayiour-««the spnpe^g- qf'mmbm being used as the one 
actuating and moving principle in every department 
~a principle in every society, consisting of joung or old, m 
vre !mve already, said, uniformly tending to good or evil . ■ . ‘ . 
■' points and these principles I desire to see added 
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to what previously existed of a desirable kind in ijopolar 
schools, and the ordinary elementaiy branches adapted, in the 
mode of communication, to the same ‘ picturing out system.' 

We owe some apology to two classes of readers. To 
literary men, who may chiefly desire intellectual knowledge, 
our style must be felt to be both tiresome and imclassical ; 
and to the strict logician, our repeated allusions to groat prin- 
ciples, in elucidating the various points of the system, must 
app^r unnecessary and almost oppressive. But, from o.vperi- 
ence, wC know that to the ordinary reader and practical 
student, even more frequent repetitions are necessary, in 
order to break down that pyramid of prgndiee which habit 
has raised against novdty or change, even although such 
Eovdties and changes are a return to nature, simplicity, and 
scriptural example. The facts wo announce, tijat intellec- 
tual, religious, and moral instruction is not trainmg, althouglj 
it forms a part of it, and that the mode of education suited 
to an agricultural population, is not necessarily, and actually 
is not, equally well suited to, or sufficient in towns, are tiie 
difficulties which we have to contend agjiiiist and 
To'sam up the argument, teaching is not* trid(i" 
the instruction of the head is not the training 'of 
■’‘'ibe' ohM'’ — ^the whole man. , I ' 
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The moral elevation of tlie poor and working classes, more 
parti cukrlj of cities and towns, appears to ns tlie most im- 
portant object that can engage the attention of the statesman, 
the philanthropist, and the Christian. It will, of coarse, be 
borne in mind, that in the process of elevating the moral 
sentiment and conduct, of necessity the intellectual faculties 
and physical habits must be cultivated. 

Oar cities are the Strongholds of vice and of virtue -ii— rthey 
are also the citadels of power — they hold thO' destiny of 
nations. Witness Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Home, etc., in 
1848-’95 and some of these and others in bygone times. The 
question is not, whellier land or manufactures preponderate in 
the scale of wealth, to solve which problem would not advance 
m om step towards our object. Politically, the question is,, 
oa which of these two departments of our nation -s -power 
'does our '.safety depend— on the agricultural labourer, for 
Whom in.u'eh has been attempted to be done, oh at leasf’pr^;' 

’ 01 " the city weavers, spiimi^rs, mechanics,' and artisans,': 
left to- shift for themselves! TnipvidhaEy ahd 
■socially, 4he question is of infinite importance. ' ' ■ ■ . ’ - 

Systems- of national- educailan have been provided for the 
. rural population of Scotland, and Prussia, and France, and to 
^ a eertain extent also of England and Ireland ; but none have 
been adapted to the condition of towns- This is a point front 
wlleli bveiy government, and nearly every educatitea&t^‘ 
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seeffl3 to havo- sli ruak„ Wo hate beea partiotihiri j siirprisetl it t 
this fact? on’pCTiisiiig accounts of the Prussian system^ ant! in 
conversing with practical niOirfrom various pares ofOenttaiiy, 
“whicli is the country professedly the most thoroughly provided 
in- the world with schools. The Sympathy op NoMBEES-*the 
most inhuendal of all pructical principles, and which gives to 
large totvns all their po^ver—- seems to have hoeii enlirdj 
overlooked in the arrangement of eclucatiorial sysleins. 

, Farming} tilling of land, gardenings etc.^ lai^e.teen wtenly 
■ reeomnaended as p'arts of 'edncalion--ali ' unqnestionaMy ex- 
cellent-in iteir Way for a mml population. ^ 

' riotvbe",hhA !in a eityv’ivherej-in suitable situations' 

■mass of the population, it is- scarcely possible, c?xc6p| at m 
enormous cost, to find space enough for the erection of even 
a sehooi-hoiise,' without ground for healthful exercise and 
moral superintendence and training. The inhabitants of our 
towns, therefore, are permitted to sink in the scale of morals, 
intelligence, and correct habits. Wo desire not to overlook, 
on the contrary, w^e arc fully aware of tlie sad aiui too gene- 
V rally depraved condition of our rural popuktion, and partial- 
- eemnts* If .this class is to 'be improve, ll 

'/ accomplished .by mere teaching, but by aioml 

-imlning schools for the rising generation. Farm sermnla trrm ' 

;■ so migratory, and their habits' so formed, that beyoO’d a more ' 

1 :tefciop of the number, we have no hope- of much improve- ' - 
■■ mOnt. from any system of moral training. The yotihg’ a'ro Ih'o . 

only hopeful portion, some, of whom may- find their way into 
^ , our workshops, city factories, and families, m well as engage 
'in rural pursuits. Our primary and peculiar province, ho^’-, - 
with the concentrated masses in towns. ■ : 7 . 

entirely escaped the notiee of Cluktian 
greatest _ and most 

of jarge towns, lb im\br 
‘ and/ourried into eff«l the pato^ikl ' 

■’ ’Oicoiiomj^' of -oouhtry pari^es m his to^h parish of Si Johtt’^a ^ 
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of GtasgoWj clioreli and schools? with the oilier agencj, 
and with the addition of Sahbath schools and a Savings 
Bankj and deacons for taking charge of the poor ; he 'con- 
sidering these as that machinery hj which a town popolation 
might he morally elevated. Dr Chalmers, however, omitted 
the introduction of moral school training into the four schools 
#Mch he established *• 

efsential element for Ihe ’moral and mteliekiml cnltivaion of 
'joath* ... These- schools were 'arranged, for instruction 'or' ' 
teaching — not for carrying out family toining in school, or 
of laying hold of the principle of the symfatliy of 7iumberB in 
the real life of the chikL Such an addition for children of 
from two or three to fifteen years of age, was necessary to 
render his wiiole economic system complete and elEcient for 
town or country. This defect was early apparent to my 
mind during its practical working, w^hich left the hopeful and 
impressible young (excellent teaching schools as those of St 
John's were in many x’‘espects) to be trained how, and in 
what manner, and by whom they pleased, except during tlie 
, restraints and confinement of a school-room. ^ 

Much good was unquestionably done through the Doctor and 
his parochial agency in that parish, and which was continued 
by his worthy successors in the pastoral office. But, as one 
of these agents, I found a sad gap in the machinery, and one of . 
.infinito importance, which we now desire to fill,: 
school .traiupg? in addition to religious Instruction^ -Xhelithev; 
office, of Sabbath school teacher and elder in one 
> inhabitants, and that ..of deacon for ' ' 

etc., in another. oontaiping/li'^^CI',.^^^ ! 
which latter'' disiriot s.wOj^hi^o'* ateejx^.. m eider and’, a 
Sabbath school teach^I^". these districts,.’- , 
and of the parish genefaliy^r>;fe.|''; me ' to this conclusioh,, 
that notwithstanding the visits of, minister, elders, deaoons,' 
teachers, etc., to that portion ofthe.femily they might’ happen':/?' 
when they made _ their pallsr^for want .-<5 


liltfli! 
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iiew mi adiJitioiml maeiiiae we eontaad forj witii tire oxce|>« 
tiers of ’a Torj few. eliiMrea ia some of tlie SalAiitli »c1kk>1iij 
ilie young generally contiBiiedl to grow up with 
grovelling^ and ungodly habits. Instrneled lliey might be 
to a certain extents ' It ■ is true, hut they were not iiioridly 
trained. ' 

Some previous^ to complete and nmforra buildings 
being provided for the aceonimodalion of the Korma! Somi- 
pary^ an additional model or practising, scliotil tviis retpired 
fo/the training ofrtbe stiKd#nls. 'As' a;‘feiisle© and a director, 

, ■therefore, I.sefoeted for this purpose one of. the imt jateiiae 
; bohools -wMch Dr Chalmers had erected, which mm ''gtf#hrty 
'eonverted into a moral training school, by erecting a 'pilfeiy 
- . capable of seating the whole 'scholars, i40in'mimber~sdding 
^ ' aF' plaj*-gromid 5 or tmeovered schoohrooin, with owl-door 
. buildings' and arrangements — kiroclwcing a daily Bmrm of 
■gallery 'teimng lessons on natural science, m well m on 
■ Scriptiire, etc.; — moral training, InclinMiig Boperiiitefidenct 
' out of doors In the play--gi*ownci, as well as in the cowed 
'_^;i©hpol*-room— and, at the'samc time, traimiig the master. wad ' 
the system in qw^lio^ ' - ^ j,;*- 

home trill cohslder m preawmpiivo 
;;i done) in proposing any additions' to or iia^w- 

.^(V’lbeht npoh the plaBS'of-& Chalmers, in regard io flit 
' ,;a^‘#ciai economy of large towns 5 but I only, repeal ^1^1 ' 
wa'^-' published more ' minutely, ^and. at greater lenglhi'-in ; 

■ ‘^.MoraITmimhg/''18|4 We are too great admirem ol’l^' ■ 
system of the l?ev* Boctm*, which he -so Itiminatisly prci.p««l 
epdeavomed praetieally to- carry into effect, to siiy ' 
that might mar his ■ otherwise ‘ boimtifiil and pr^c^ril 
also have a duly to perform frpim w|l^fUii| 
experience .'wicr the Doctor 
I^IO'fe'^enabh^ ac lo foiim.'a J 

'.A* S4aeIy,jE‘l8W.,.;'tW^ktfe|»feo^ 1887. 
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. the tettter ; year after year mlj deepens' ilie iitipressioB 
in my, neini of tlie iniperions meeessiiy of tlie addition of the 
Training System now proposedy and m^hich, wherever faith* 
fully followed, haa heen uniformly sKecessfel-«*not indeed by 
mere portions being ' adopted, but ike entire pnneip^k^ ' 
not' the -maehkeiy or apparatus ■wfthoiit the-. trained, wori;* 

‘ ’0r4he’.wiallr*'t«kei'TO the foaehin;eryt, , 

^;Iiire^rd'to .tho Training 'SyMOT;0foWi,'¥eyi^ ' 
"'ifOpi^" of it^ having mueh effect, or-pf its reaching, and there^ , 
fore reclaiming the adult thief, abandoned female, the pick- 
pocket^', or the dissipated,— churches and ordinary, schools' do , 
reach ihmn ; at the same time, I would follow such ro the ‘ 
kstwith every appliance that wisdom can devise and the 
gospel enjoins. ' ^Cure/ ^ cure some platform or project 
for restoration or cure is the point on which philanthropy 
generally expatiates, , ' • 

The vicious, the criminal, the abandoned, engross the 
attention, while our neglected youth, are fast tilling up thi^ 
itMks. ' Almost.any sum can be had. for prisons, brid^W^ll%‘ / 
penitentiaries, and convict-ships, to cure or restore the crixUl* 
naL How little is given to prevent crime 1 The public still 
requires to be trained to the practical lesson — prevention u 
better than aitre. Experience proves that deep-rooted habits 

.,,^„.,present:an..almost Insurmountable barrier,„fo.a,change,.of con* , 

dticffc#' Tustancee of restoration,, indeed, are extremely rare*, 

' ‘^i'lviWe'liave’ also diitle, hope -of -any great Improvement- 
^ bf the’ careless, non-ehurchgoing, thoroughly 
A*^k&ikiOB*;whd have arrived at 'matrotT,^Md.wMiW^^^' 


.itiourwhd have, arrived at 'm#roty,^Md.w)^.J^ 

' have-not 

home or 

can be given, that, thfeVc^c fe' well^ -founded./'. 

! Analogy beai’s us Out’''kat''earIyri^kmg’ alone' secures' sue- ■ 
cess. The young tree, the young horse, the young soldier, 
the young artisan, are all more easily trained than th,0 old 5 • 
' ; ^nd while we would unquestionably .'provide fot .the'adblt, vve j '' 
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tmM mnfmB mrrhGpes arf witJf ike^ and tlie ' yomiger 

■the better, who are to become .the parents of the aiioceeclinf 
generation. _ A blessing does indeed sometimes rest on the 
■ means applieclj, even to the dissipated ’and the criiBinal ; 
and we have om example in scripture, viz*, the thief on 
•the, cross. ' , ' . 

In this treatise mj object, then, .has been to shoir, while 
improvements have taken place -in education of late years, 
that still the wants atid condition of the people are.notyn^i by 
- a natural and practical system fitted 'to elevate' tbeih^ 

• _ and intelleetmlly, and, by a necessary conset|itenc% ;p%ai«iily| 
;nor to meet 'the' exposed condition of ! the'.yonili ..of Wge ' 
’ town^. Wlietlier the Training System is, or is not, the best 
that may be presented to public acceptance, we are prepared, 
after the experience of a quarter of a century, to prove that 
it has at least been efficient. It is my earnest desire, that its 
extension may, by the blessing of God, greatly promote the 
work of youthful cultivation, and that it inay serve as om 
mode or system (already triumphantly sueeessiul), until 
;';'another more simple, more natural, and therefore mort 
presented by the innuinerable host of educntioua- 
have entered the field’ during the last eighteen or 
- ‘.twenty years#. ^ , 

Before entering more fully into proof of the necessity of 
moral' school training, as an addition to the public school, or' 

, themee‘6ssity of a system .of intellectimi eommunicMion'moii' ■ 
simple and uatiiral-than Is usnally .pursued, with eximaplciof ' 
the ’ practical operation of the principles proposed, I may,. 
, .shortly explain and analyse-' the three dislioctlvc iKunts of 
' pur ;.4ille^page, . vk# ;-«The 'Teausiho ^ Stswii ; • the-. Itomi# ’ 
amltheMoBMAL-SOTWAiiT*, ■ 
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THE XBAINING SYSTEM* 

Xbis system, wliicli of late years has been sometimes 
^ termed ^The Glasgow System/^ is chiefly new, and partly 
an adaptation . of some points in education that were prac- 
tised preTious to 1820 , when I first seriously endeavoui'ed 
to systematise a particular course in our public schools, for 
the moral and intellectual cultivation of the youth of large 
towns. 

The novelties may be stated as — Ftrst, The addition of 
direct Moral training, in eonj unction with the branches 
usually taught, including the requisite platform and appa- 
ratus, with the method of using them ; — Second^ A mode of 
intellectual communication, termed Picturing out in words. 
conducted by a combination of questions and ellipsis, analogy, 
and familiar illustrations, — the use of simple terms by the 
trainer, within the range of the pupil’s acquirements, — and 
answers, ^'cbieliy simultaneous, but occasionally individual,; by 
which the pupils are naturally trained to observe,* perceive, 
reflect, and judge, and thus to draw the lesson for themselves, 
and to. e3s:press it to the trainer in such terms as they fully 
understand — ^being made to perceive as vividly by the mental 
eye as they would real objects by the bodily eye. 

I may state, that while this maeliinery for training the child, 
or whole man^ may at first sight appear complicated, and cer« 
tainly requires the master to be accomplished in the- art,’ yet 
each part or division of it is extremely simple in itself, and, 
a$ a‘ '‘*tyhnle, practical ' student it to; be "ihe' best ’ 
fitted for* hccdmplishihg ihe great ^end in; view'.;; ^he .'Tt^aining 

' * The raere name is unimportant, oxoept iu -^o'far as it may con^ej an idea 

of tbe object pursued, Ws find, bowerer^-tbafe. to many tliis name gives tbe 
impression tiiat the system in question is universally pursued in Glasgow: 

, wlaeroas throughout the city tiiere exists to ' this day every possible variety, 
fmth- the oldest rote sjstern to the most intelleetual. 
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^System k by no means stereotyped in its details^ exeeptliig in 
BO far as' concerns its two distiiiguisMBg features. Tbc Tramirig 
System, however, is not practised where moral superintea- 
deuce of the children by the masters when at play, and a 
subsequent review of their conduct on their return to the 
school gallery, form no parts of the plan pursued, and 
where, in the intellectual department, each lesson is not so 
conducted and pictured out as to enable the pupils to give 
the inference or deduction intended to be drawn, in their 
own language. > The more * obvious parts of the machiaery 
and mode of 'operation 'have been mote' or less’copied^ Sn| 
schools and seminaries, without having actually adopted the S 
two peculiarities mentioned; the eifects, lliereforc, are not 
produced. To a casual observer, they present something of 
the’ appearance of the system; 'but, thus separated dis- 1 
joined, they are not the thing ilself, the iBOi*e ' If 

conducted by an untrained master or mistress. 

The alternate exercises of body and mind, which the entire 
system affords during lessons and at play, render' school 
.qoite_ 'a pleasure; and what is pleasing is'tlm more likely to 
be, b%etly engaged in and pursued.- This is pwed’ by Ihe 
iutehso delight the 'children manifest in every school , so con*’. ' 
ducted— truant-playing or mmi quite ■out of'' the - 
question.^ 

. We are sensible ’that no explanations or examples of ouw 
can render the system visible to the mine! of the iequiren 
except; very partially— just us the landscape or poitmif* 
painter can only explain and exhibit -very partially the work^ . 
ing.of his art. He paints in colours— the trainer pkloreg' oiil‘ 
in ' words, _ Either art, however, can only , be thwO^qgMy , 
when practised. I therefore Imre little ’ ho^e W 
'tincitglky prejudiced person of its beauty and etieiehey, J)j . 
any .treatise 1 cj^ present .■Taintei%'^diifer' in 'pOWti? and 

; ", . ■ ^ ^ * Set'Oliap.. Progimuf tU . ", , ■ 
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eflicieBcy In tlieir art— so do trainers’ and public speakers ; 
but tlie requisite qualifications for a trainer are perhaps less 
rare than for a painter or public speaker. 

Every lesson^ whether elementary, scientific, or scxuptural, 
is conducted on the training principle, viz*, ideas before 
technical terms — every term being pictured out before being 
used, and the whole premises on which the lesson rests being- 
so vividly presented to the mind’s eye of the children, as we 
have already said^ that they are prepared to draw the lesson 
or deduction — the master acting the part of trainer, and only 
stating facts which the pupils do not already know ; and thus 
drawing their minds, step by step, to the natural conclusion. 

Without physical exercises indoors, and ‘ plenty of fun’ 
out of doors, for children of every age, under the eye of the 
master, the system must fail; for if we do not permit the 
superabundant spirit to be expended in what is right, they 
will expend it themselves in what is wrong — superabundance 
there generally is, imless crushed by improper confinement 
and tedious unmeaning lessons. Children cannot be idle, and 
they cannot always be employed in intellectual exercises, 
nor too long in one particular mental exercise, without 
injury. Yariety is necessary, and variety does not dissipate 
or fatigue. The in fact, must be lei off^ and no- 

where so well or so fully as in a play-ground. 

The play-ground ought to be hmge enough to enable all the 
pujils to have free exercise for their bodily powers, .and_ the 
'devdopment of their natural dispositions and habits. In. 
large 'iowns,’ where there are no. such facilities for fonocent, 
teusemente' as, ih tlie country^ this system makes the.provi*. 
Mon we have mentioned— thus carj^ylng out the training of 
'the covered into the uncovered school-room. But we must 
not be supposed to imply that the same regular superinten- 
dence and participation in the pursuits,, of the ehildren, on the 
part ' of the masler-trainer, are not equally necessary ' in 
’the’ country as in towns. On the contrary, we maintain 'that 
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ever/ syatem of ediicatiojo of of training is incomplete, wlieri* 
provision is not made for -this no less Important part of plij-* 
sical and moral training, than the regnlar lessons of tlie 
covered school-room, I therefore always reeomrneoil, ami 
when I have the power, insist upon the purchase of a play- 
ground in connection with every country as m^eli as town 
school. 

TJie religious department, termed Bible Teaksxno, occu- 
pies the first hour of the day, including the prayer, and 
analysis of the hymn or. psalm before being sung— the 
praepce pf the Bible precepts and principles, termed moral, 
training, being diffused throughout the whole day. The 
teaching to read or write, or cast accounts, does not differ 
materially from the ordinary improved, methods, except thai 
the habit of the trainer induces him naturally to adopt more 
ot the simultaneous than the individual method. English 
grammar is of course taught on the reverse principle to llmt of 
merely committing the rules to memory. Elocution is taught 
on a natural and novel method. In regard to corporal puni.sli- 
men^, they, as well as priaes, are dispensed with on ffiis sys- 
;»2tfrty.aim being. to punish through other...tban meini 
bt^ily feelings and to stimulate from higher morives tlmii 
.selfishness. The daily aetsolar gallery training lessons aw 
conducted orally and generally without book, such a.s ou 
p ysirai science, natural history, the arts and manufactures, 

I the qualities, relations, and adaptations of natural sub- 
stoces, which never fail to cultivate the understanding mid 

lessons ®rh-f ?! the Bible training 

e&on , while they greatly add to the intellectual culture of 
me -pupils, exercise at the same time the higher »wers,of 
e^^§iOnftousness, benevolence, and veneration ; a*id,bl«e. 

sordidness ahd men* 

*>»■.>»■ I. btoing ,Pt Soa, “iX; 
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ibe pupil with a just self-respect, and to engender humility, 
which lies at the base of all improvement and of alt the other 
Christian graces. , ' ' 

Singing was practised in the Juvenile School department 
from the year 1830 , long before it was introduced into 
popular schools ; since which period, however, it has been 
widely spread throughout the empire, even foi' the million/ 
The singing of sacred and moral songs, and marching airs, 
forms, an important part of school discipline — alternately 
cheering, animating, and tranquillising the feelings of the 
children, as they require to be regulated, also preparing them 
better for joining in public and family worship. It had been 
introduced into the Model Initiatory School, for children 
under six years of age, from its establishment in 1826 , and 
ever since, in regard to ehildi’en of all ages, has had an effect 
at home and at play of displacing many songs of a very 
questionable character. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, that all cultivation 
ought to begin early. Earl^ training is the only rational and 
hopeful experiment. It is so in the vegetable and animal — it 
is so in the moral world. If corn is expected to grow and 
ripen, wc must not sow in summer or autumn, but in spring. 
The farmer ploughs and weeds, and sows and harrows, and 
doubts not but, by God’s blessing, he shall have an abundant 
harvest. • Spiritual husbandry bears -a'- closer . analogy' to 
natural husbandry than is generally imagined* Daring. the 
.;.^ppng 4 ime of lifer the weeds of sin and folly may; be ’pre-' ■ 
’’ yeuted’ frpta. growing Into such rank luxuriance ^ entirely'' to 
pre-OeOupy'' thO; ground*. Early^ than. iate> 'training, 
seciffes' success^ in, the pros-ecution of .everything in life. ’ It is 
'so' In the arts, the; sciences, and. In, 'the .business and occupa* 
lions of life; and it is no less true in the cultui^e of the mind, 
the moral affections, and physical "habits# Earlif training, , 
except ill particular cases, alone gives cause for hope 5 and , 
' ■ the : earlier the better# Let everything, be ’simple ' and elemonr ‘ 
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SO 

w the first instanee. Lay the foondatioas broad aaci 
deep^ aad there will be no danger of ereetsng a too massi?e 
. snperstrocture,' GiTe the ehild early and dear perceptions 
of elementary subjects, and correct haUis of thought and action^ 
and through life he will he able to teach and train hiniselfi 
Set before him the broad outlines of eveiy subjcctj and he 
will not fail, according to his opportunity of reading and 
observation, to fill in the outlines for himself Qualiiiff 
therefore, , is more ‘the object of The Training System than 
qmnUtg» 

. ;,Thd first mental power exercised by a child k'ohsmmMm^ 

■ acquiring a knowledge of external objects. Facts, deduced 
from the presentation of objects, therefore, ought to form the 
first step in the initiatory education of the child. A clear 
understanding, however, of the uses and adaptation of every 
object presented, ought to accompany the presentation j and 
although this process must necessarily occupy time, it lays a 
firm foundation in the mind, and secures that every future 
erection is placed on a firm basis. Seeing, also, the relations 
, and bearings of every object, children proceed, logicallg^ to form 

j\ conclusions or natural inferences. Oulivtlioa’ -of 

I ■ ' ,hitihd^ therefore, is the. natural consequence, efen at »ti 
: period of life — the* memory of judgment and of observation 
being jointly exercised. 

Gallery training lessons, conducted oralhj without books, 

; and which were first introduced into popular schools under this 
system, have this decided superiority over the mere aualysii of 
a lesson read from a spelling or school collection book, that la 
bringing out the points of the subject under analysis, bo^ 
aster and scholars take the sentiments or statemmitsi :iiol 
,/'‘.,:j',^ely of the text-book or extract they axe readiaf,‘:whio|, 

; ; "m' ;often extremely abort and imperfectly ddineafed, 
'Ibut’pf 'the' whole range of authorities ihat'l«» upn 
the particular point or ^ subject to which thc'ttsfeter ictoy 
' have had access, In addiliqn ■ to their own oteervation and 
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experieacej — fems mightily estendiiig the meaxis of infor- 
mation to the pupils. 

Were we recjuired to give a laconic reply to the question. 
What is the Training System? we should say— it cultivates the 
wiiole nature of the, child, instead of the mere head — the 
affections and habits, as well as the intellect. Intdlectmll ^ — 
it renders visible to the mind^s eye of the child the meaning 
of every word,, and of the whole subject of the lesson, as in a 
picture; and it only uses such simple language as enables the 
pupils, %vhether of 3, 6, 10, or 15 years of age, to draw the 
lesson or inference in their own language. It gives the idea 
in the most simple manner before clothing it in technical 
terms, and never uses a word until it is pictured out and, of 
course, .understood. It, in fact, exercises the memory of the 
imderstanding before the memory of words, thus inverting the 
usual method of teaching. 

It is common for children to have large tasks to prepare 
at home. The picturing out principle in the gallery, as 
we have already hinted at, prevents the necessity of doing 
so to a great extent, and lightens this burden to the young ; 
and while it adds to the labour of the trainer in school, it 
greatly adds to the intellectuality of the pupils. In many 
cases, on the old systems, the schoolmaster simply hears the 
lessons which the children commit to memory at home; and 
parents deceive themselves by determining the amount of 
education their children are receiving, by tU numher of books 
and the length of the lesso?is which they have to pore over 
during, whole evening. , v ' 

One important point may be noticed, which is this,— The 
principle of picturing out in words by gallery training les-^ 

■ sons, eondueted orally, not, only enables the trainer to com- 
municate instruction to all, whether they can or cannot read, 
but enables the master to communicate as much instruction 
to the pupils in little more than four hours, as on the ordinary ' 
' laetlmds in six; part of the time thus saved being spent; at 
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'mtervals in' tlie plaj-ground along witlj tlie and in 

reviewing any particular case of good or bad condocfc on their 
return to the gallery of the covered school, and partly in 
conducting additional branches of education* 

An important feature in the system we may allude to, and 
that is the use we make of the gallery in eveiy department of 
our schools, and at every age, for the exercise of tltat mutual^ 
mental sympathy, which is so mighty an agent constantly at 
■ work for good or for evil, — 'exhibiting its corniptliig or ’ 
beneficial influence in the, world at large, just according as it 
is 'exercised^, Hot fe.this all: it provides a better ’platfhrm tor 
the practice of simultaneous answers and other exercises, 
which we consider so essential -a part of the system. The 
gallery to which we allude does not, of course, exclude the 
use of desks and forms, (arranged in a particular inanner,) 
which we regularly employ, as in other schools, during certain 
portions of the day. 

Training Phtsically* Although we notice this depart- 
ment last, yet it is first in order, and even in importance. 

We cannot secure the fixed attention of the minds of a gallery 
of children^ without- physical training, ■ Physical exercises are 
alike necessary for health of body and of mind* Even for 
the sake of the former, they ought to be introduced into every 
school } and fresh air being necessary to health, every school 
ought to be furnished with a play-ground. Physical exercises 
and singing are used more as means to m end than for 
their own sake— the end being to arrest and secure the atteia- 
tion, of the children, and prepai*e them for receiving tlio ' 

'leetual and moral lessons to which they arc called— just, as, 

^ 'military drilling prepare the soldier for insiani obecli^nc# 
md -prompt action at all times, and in the midsl.of 
irking circumstances. These. exercises, however, are’ ad' lew 
^ important As an end, although secondary in purpose ; 'for Ihe- ■ ■ . ' 
'Children 'learn to sing as m accomplishment, and to sit, Stand, ' 

'■ .ir'alls:,retcd'''i«^'nrder, and in 'healthful "comfort ilht''re|ularlty^'' 
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Tlie liigliest poiiitj liowever^ yk*, mor^I training, we have 
principallj in view. Without a piay-ground, therefore, there 
cannot he an approach to the development of the real cha- 
racter and dispositions of the child ; also, without superintend 
denee by the master, there cannot be moral training, except 
indeed, in a very trifling degree^ and time cannot be afforded 
for that moral superintendence without a new and particular 
arrangement of the method of conducting the indoor lessons ; 
and, also, without the gallery principle, there cannot be the, 
patient, full, and dispassionate review of their play-ground 
conduct by the master. 

Physical exercises in the covered school-room gallery are 
also necessary, as we have already said, to arrest and sustain 
INTELLECTUAL attention, as well as moral ; and therefore the 
most particular care ought to be paid to this department at 
all times, but more particularly during the first few weeks of 
commencmg a training school. To no department, however, 
iiave young masters such an innate aversion as physical 
training. From what cause can we attribute this feeling but 
to mteilectual pride 1 What — they say or feel^ Am I to con- 
descend to play with children ? The exercise of this pride, 
howevei*, uniformly ^ goes before a fall * or a failure in train- 
ing ^ the child/ 

A single branch, of education — such as reading, elocution, 
geography, grammar, science, or Latin — may be conducted on 
what is termed ^ The Training System,’ bearing in mind the 
one particular principle, viz., ideas before technical terms, 
and employing suitable arrangements in regard to the method 
pursued. 'The system applied to Hhe child/. however, is a, 
vastly more extended process* of the, same pxinciple, and 
refers to the whole nature of mam The^ complete system, 
in fact, is necessary to train Hlie cMW 

When a catechism, or book in the form of a catechism, is 
used, whether on secular or sacred subjects, the mere com-, 
initial of the verbiage to memory is at best a superllciai, and 
■ ' b2 : / 
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insufflcieat laode of leaohtogp To roo&t suck roallj 
each question and answer ought to be? in the first instance, 
analysed, pictured out in words, and rendered visible to 
the mind’s eye hj familiar iilustoations j and tlie ideas being 
possessed by the pupils, they may then be fixed in the mind 
by committing the words to . memory. This, which is the 
training process, secures a permanent attention* The oppo- 
site course of - procedure has been, and still is, all but iwif- 
versa!* Hence the fugitive tendency of what is termed the 
memory,., vii:*, the verb,al. memory, without the sympathetic 
infiuenee of the memory of the understanding. Should the 
pupils fail in giving the lesson to the master, then the fault is 
not the children's, but his own, not having properly con- 
ducted or pictured out the premises. He must have used 
technical terms above their comprehension, or otherwise led 
; them blindfold on the way. 

, , - The teem TuAiNiHa* Before closing this short analysis, 
which mighf be extended to a folio volume, we may state our 
authority for terming the system Teaixtng-. In >Scripture the 
, command is given, ‘ Train up a child in the way ,he shouici 
go-'f '^'-and the promise attached to the precept is, * and when 
he is old he will not depart from it/ 

'Whatever may have been done in families, ‘ this has not 
,bBen the practice hitherto in popular schools* Teaching or 
instruction has been given, not training, or, at the best, the 
head- -has been trained, not Hhc child ~tlie whole nsam 
We, therefore, have no- right to expect the fulfrlment of iho 
promise' which is attached to the prceepi Too frequoitly 
children are trained elsewhere than In school, in the > way they 
i^slpuld not ^0, and whan old they do not depart from r ; 

phdershmd, then, the precept to 
simply teaclrbiv tell; and the whole imture of, the ' 

. merely his mtelket or memory * up/ from _ the beginning of 
life to pianhood, yiiiihe way he shouH go/ 'If a chid is to 
be ■trained in the vray ho 'should go, the Iriiner mnsi be willi 
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him to superlEtendj guide, and direct him. The child's affec- 
tions, and physical and moral habits, must be properly exer- 
cised and trained. (Were he naturally inclined to think, and 
feel, and act properly, he would then require no training.) It 
will be acknowledged, that Hhe way he should go' should 
•be in accordance with .God^s revealed wilt. We knoif of bo 
other standard of obedience, whether of thought, feeling, or 
outward action, in the intercourse of play, of business, or of 
religious exercises. This, then, is my warrant for the terra, 
The Traming Sgsiem — ^being, so far as we know, the iirst - 
school system under which the principle was practically estab- 
lished. 

Locke and Butler have clearly set forth in their works, 
that lecturing or telling will not make a prolicient in any art. 
Dr Samuel Johnson also says, You cannot, by all the lectiuing 
In the world, enable a man to make a shoe. The divinely- 
inspired Solomon, ages before, gave the command, ^ Train up 
a child,’ etc. ; but who, it may be asked, presented the prac- 
tical training school and system ? Who showed the manner 
how ? This was wanting. We know not how often wo have 
listened to a sermon from the text, ‘ Ti*ain up a child in the 
w’-ay he should go f but in less than five minutes we uni- 
formly heard the term changed to, instruct him ixr the right, 
way — ^show the child what he ought to believe, and what he 
ought to do— show a good example. But to see that he does^ 
and to place him in such circumstances and under such 
superintendence as to induce and enable him to.do^ were 
neither' recommended' nor provided for* Anything ''Shoft of 
this principle is not training the ‘ child.’ • ^ Any one of tlie 
points or parts of the process may be useful in particular 
cireumstances 5 but being' disjointed pieces of machinery, 
they prove inefficient, and cannot reasonably claim the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, which to many minds appears mt qiiu 
' The command, Hram,’ is -of course addressed .’to - 
I’arenb; and what they cannot. accomplish personally, 
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are bouiid to do by proxy ; and wbat better or so suitable a 
proxy as the scbooimasterj to whom is generally banded ovef 
the care of oiir ebildren for several hours a-claj ? 

When I first published the principles of a syshnn cf educa- 
tion, ; termed training^ I met with many objections from 
high and influential quarters. What! it was said, do you 
propose to tain our children as you would dogs and horses, 
etc., which have no understanding? A.t that period the 
terms publicly used vrere, mBtructlon^ education^ tmclmg^ momi 
education^ religious iMtruciion, intellectual teaching* Kow, 
imwever, the terms used'C^batever the systems ihay be) have 
as uniformly been changed, in every quarter, to truining^ 
and even by some who formerly denounced the use of the 
’ term. ■ ' 

In nearly every one of the model schools of the most 
prominent normal or training institutions which of late years 
have sprung up throughout the kingdom, for preparing scliool- 
masters and schoolmistresses, the directors have adopted one, 
two, or more of the points of the mode of commurilcaiton, or 
of the machinery alluded to ; , but in none are the actual 
pCc^ullafities of ‘ the Training System ptirsiied, vis::., pktmimj 
out in words, and direct moral training* They have generally 
. been 'termed training sehoolsrr-a name wMehyteii'br twelve 
years before, we had given to every private or parish school 
established on the complete principle, having a trained mas- 
ter, and' suitable- school arrangements, au'd apparatus lor cu!^' 
tivating the entire ' ‘‘'child/ A confusion of ideas, therefore, 
has existed, since the opening of these training or 
establishments, on tiie mention of the term Traihino- Seiioon 
-^several hundred schools having previously been oetmblish^l 
; at hotne and_ i'U the colonW by our trained 
bearing’ that' name and only training' cMldrm m t|iiy 'pro* 

■ fc^sed to do* ^ This bireumsfance, therefore, has compf^Ued he 
sometimes qf -late to alter the; title of ’thba^ parochial and 
private ‘ schools, conducted m the system, to moral ti^aining 
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sc.hoolb^monils based upon religious training being the pri- 
mary 0 ijcctj aim, and end of the system in question., 

^ 1 1 K early period alluded to, the old rote system was so 
universal y practised, that a very slight allusion to our peculiar 
met io€ , and the school arrangements, was alone necessary to 
3 iow. t distinetion between, what was and wlmt I earnestly; 
i esire popular schools to be. It is different now, however, 
w len parts of the machinery and prominent features of the 
mo 6 of operation have gradually found their way into pri» 
^ate and public schools throughout the kingdom, without 
lavin^ adopted the entire machine, or trained workman* 

n ig itened teachers may have seen the power of the system 
in schools conducted by some of our 1500 trained students, 
a tiongh directors of some of these schools may not have per- 
mitted the whole arrangements nor mode of communication 
to be carried into effect. In the later editions of this 
manual, I have therefore found it necessary to enter more 
ininuteljr into the detail of what constitutes the real and dis- 
tinguishing features of a system which has its more showy 
and its more substantial points. Some have copied parts of 
tlie system, who know, and many more without knowing, 
from whence they originated, or of being at all aware that 
disjointed portions of a machine, such as they have selected, 
could not be expected to produce the results they may have 
fondly anticipated. Discredit, therefore, is apt to be thrown 
upon the entire system ; this is what we complain of, not, the 
fact that the source from which they sprung is not aeknow- 
Mged* ^ 

Jn oiir distant and more 'retired locality, it may not be sur- 
prising, th6n,-that 1 should receive, such questions as the fob 
lowing, personally and by^letler -In your system do you use' 
a gallery f Do you demand simultaneous answers! Do you 
use ellipsis! do you ever mix them with questions, as I see 
done in our neighbourhood! How do ypu act when thb 

clnldron cannot answer? drv vAn t.All tbp.m nnp.A ? Daasi 
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•tli6 training sjstem r^nirO'-a play-groond '? Is tlie master 
witli ilie cliiHren at play? Have you Bible training lessons! 
Do the boohs you use contain the substance of your gallery 
training lessons T Do you give prizes! What corporal 
punishments do you use? Do you give gallery lessons on 
, science ? etc, Of course no one' could put any siieh questions 
who had ever read the manual of the system, or witnessed It 
in operation at Glasgow, where these and other pointH? were 
firU established, and presented to public attention* * - 
, ' We may simply add, 1st,— that four pamphlets were sent 
'to ''the ui different times, which' had been addressed io the 
Dords Committee' of -Council, setting forth the mighty ad'* 
vantages of The training system, and copying acveral para- 
graphs from this book, verbatim, without acknowhHlgi ng from 
whence derived, or that' any institution existed at the moment, 
in wliioh the principles contended for are carried into practice. 
2d , — A clergyman from the country came to one of the 
large 'towns of England, and advertised his intention of 
■delivering five lectures on a new system of education, as he 

■ stated, not knowing that one .of our former students had con- 
/ducted a.traihing school in that town for four yeiii’^ jme- 

Yioufely. ThrCe lectures were delivered, during which oir 
former student was surprised to hear the precise system re- 
commended as new, which he dally practised, and lai*ge 
quotations expressed,' from this little work, of cbiirse 
without acknowledgment^’ and still more surprisccl was he to ' 
• see one of his owm 'directors occupying the ciiain Our friend, 
the trainer, immediately addresscch a notC' to the 'lecturer in 
;pne of the public journals, offering, to bring 120 pupils O'f his. 

; Abel to any public place Ee might choose, to^ 

to , exhibit Jn practice the precise System, which 
‘ strongly' ’'and- eloquently recommended. One ' ihommi of 

■ thd''bfe& of 'the'plaoC' were admitted by tickets, the Mayor In 
’ the chair. " The children did admimb%-aii4' precisely accord- 
ing to the’ system. ■ The rev^^end ■genlleman was oonfouncled, 
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and iiistantlj IcaTiag the town, the two remaining lectures 
were^ of course^ not delivered. 


TOE MOlUL TRAINlNa SCHOOL, 


T!ie Moral Training School comprehends a carrying out of 
proper family training into the public sehool^^ and is intended 
as an assistant to parents, but never to supersede their exer* 
tions at home — the school more particularly fitting for public, 
and the family for domestic life. Without both of these 
influences, mankind must be imperfectly trained for perform- 
ing the duties of men and of citizens. The moral training 
school presents a combination of ail the apparatus and prin- 
ciples already referred to in the mode of communication, 
having the Bible as a text-book, and its daily gallery training 
lessons as the standard of morals. A moral training school 
does not necessarily require a large extent of elementaij or 
scientific knowledge, although every one may embrace the 
highest degree possible. In addition to the daily Bible train- 
ing lessons, however, the trainer or master must see that 
seriptuj’al principles are as far as possible reduced to practice 
in the covered school, and, during the sports of the pupils, in 
the uncovered school-room or play-ground. 

In addition to moral training and religious instruction, there 
must be reading, writing, and arithmetic, with a certain amount 
of natural history, science, and the arts of life ; and in rural 
districts, the theory and practice of agriculture, particularly 
for boys ; — and for girls in both town and country, .stitching, 
.sewliiig, and 'knitting,- as necessary.accomplishments'.fer every 
housewife. These may be considered as the least amount , of 
instruotidn in such a school.- The secular lessons are intended 
the better to fit for the business and occupations of life. The 
broad oiulines so communicated during gallery training 
lessons, are of course more comprehensive than ^ what ‘can’ ho 
gatlier<?5i from^any one reading or spelling-book# '/Spihepf 
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tiiese secular lessons, aa we afiali aliortly sfeOj even tissist llie 
elucidation of the Bible lessons in those innumerable emblems 
and allusions to natural things through which moral mni 
spiritual truths are convejed.^ To all hearers in the public 
sanctuary, the simplification and clear perception of the 
emblematical points of Scriptux^e in school are very valmtble* 

The gallery training lessoBS, secular and sacred, in addition 
to their practical use, highly cultivate the understanding; and 
)the iiifasibn of spun4 scriptural knowledge, eoxipled with its 
^ daily- pri^tice' in school during the period of infancy and' 
youth, 'hiay^he ^|:pected 5 under Qod% btessing^^to eleyato alh 
whatever may be the sphere of life in which they may move.. 
In the Case of the poor and unprotected, it must tend to mise 
them above the temptations of those haunts of vice axid 
corruption in Avhich low and untrained minds and affections 
are so apt to reveh 

A moral training school may be conducted with boys alone, 
or with girls alone, but the separation principle will render 
it so far imperfect — it being an important point in xnorals 
that the sexes should be trained to conduct themselves pro** 
perly towards each other; and this cannot be aeeompiiahed 
if they are kept entirely separate^ Experience proves tlxat 
each sex improves the other, not merely in a moral, but in 
an intellectual point of view* 

Whatever may be the amount of elementary and secular 
knowledge that is communicated in any school — without Bible 
training lessons, and the superintendence of the pupils by the 
master while at play, and a review of tlieir conduct as exhi- 
bited in the play-ground, on returning to the school gallery^ 
such does not form a moral training school* 

/'iTliosb who object to the children of the poor in national 
hud other schools -receiving such a high education as Is Rome* 
times proposed to ‘he 'given '(although, the long list of subjects 

I - See Oiiapters' Phtwmg mi h Bxbl® TiiAttiMo, etc* 

t See Chap* SgF4n4XiOH or fM SB w, ^ , 
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recommended is seldom actually imparted to the pupils) may 
perhaps approve of onr previously-stated lowest standard* 
To require me master to teach too many branches, will be 
found as destructive of moral training as it is to the under- 
standing and thorough training in the secular or elemen- 
tary branches. Hence the promotion and continuance of the 
* ci^ammmg system/ . . , , - ■ . ■ 

, This system is Intended as an' assistance to pared ’as 
atarrjingoutof the training of the family into the school, 
and during the every-day intercourse of children with their 
companions at play. Parents, as we have said, do not, and 
cannot train their children during a large portion of the day. 
Wliat we propose, therefore, is, that during that period, viz., 
from nine till four o’clock, the child should be superintended 
and tmined by a Christian schoolmaster, and returned to his 
parents each afternoon, improved, instead of being decidedly 
injured by the training of the streets. The master of an 
ordinary school at present does not, and cannot superintend 
his scholars at play, and therefoi*e, as we have shown, 
cannot train tliein* 

It is objected, that even were money provided for the pur- 
chase of sites, and the erection and establishnient of schools 
to be conducted on the Training System, for all the working 
classes in town and country, a sutBcient number of weii-edu- 
eated, pious, and well-trained persons could not be found to 
conduct the schools, and to render them efficient instruments 
for the intellectual, religious, and moral training of the 
young. But why should this be the case ? Why not pre- 
pare persons for the work of school-teaching . and training, 
just as has been done for the higher office of the ministry f 
There is much ^ piety to be found In the country* Thei’e is 
also a fair share of inteiligence ; and this can be increased. 
Time and attention also would gradually, produce good 
, trainers, even in the few Normal Schools, Seminaries, apd , 
Colleges already in existence, provided all of them pursued 
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ihe ttatural or training system witli tlie grown gtoclents ant! 
cliildren, 

Morae Trainik 0 m Schooe and in the Familt* The 
process of moral training in tbe school or iti' the family 
cannot be rendered so visible to a visitor or inspector, as can 
the 'intellectual process and its results. Were a stranger* on 
, paying a transient visit to a family, the cliildron of which 
exhibited such prompt obedience as to be directed by the 
.-.parent by a nod or a look;, and further, did they at table Ind 
in their whole conduct act in such a manner as to prove 
; themselyes td have been under excellent training, —were this 
stranger visitor to say to the mother, -I am quite /delighted 
with the conduct and polite' manners of your family; -pmy, 
tell me how you manage? How do you get your children ^ 
to be so obedient to yourself, and kind to one anotherl The 
prudent mother would say — Cmne and see — come and live in 
my house, and what I cannot possibly make you understand 
by telling or explanation, you may fully understand by ob- 
serving my course of training. Little quarrels occur In my 
■ family, as they do in others, but I endcavou|| to. render them 
. as'unjcrequent,as possible* My children sometimes exhibit a 
''disobedient disposition, but I check -this by causing them, in 
yet calm tone of ••voice, mtmtlff U ' The inanner 
how,‘. I really cannot well explain to join . I act aceordisg^to 
' circumstances. The results you see, but the precise process 
-I cannot possibly telL Live with me a month or two, and 
you may see a little* I must he offended— the fault must be 
committed before I interfere; and then, should you bo pre- 
^ sent, not as a stranger, but 'as m inmate, you shall see how 
T endeavour to proceed. The tempers and dispositions of-liy 
,;childveni are .varied, and the nature of the provo,|:»tlo®S|M’Ot 
,/lhuteal., ihisconfcepiaons, requires the utmost dellcMy m 
'my pafb more,/ indeed, than 'in aiy own^ strength I, am 
^capeble/of peirformingf but ,1, do my, best, -flwd'Goc! ha»’ 
been pleased to* bl« my ''endeavours* The motlicr-lrtincr 
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loay agaia repeat^ in answer to the yisitor^s reqaest— Come 

ANB SEE^ 

Tins is precisely the answer that a judicious school-trainer 
would give to a stranger visitor who desires him to explain 
how he morally trains his scholars — Come and see,— remain 
here a month or* two, and’ I shall 'show yiou_how we proceed* 
My ehlldren 4’o^ not .always 'steal, or He, or ^jaarrel, or":fight, 
or deceive, or exhibit the strong projiensitj of seMshness* 
These must be developed in likely circumstances, and are 
met by what we endeavour to render suitable antidotes* You 
admire the demeanour and alacrity of my children; but I am 
as incapable of exhibiting or explaining to you how I train 
mj pupils in a single hour or day, as is the intelligent Chris- 
tian mother* Her proper mode is our standard, although the 
sympathy of numbers is a power she does not possess, which 
undoubtedly I do* And we each in our own sphere 
endeavour to Hrain up^ the children ^in the way they 
should, 
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This may be stated as an institution having model schools 
under masters who themselves have been trained to practise 
some particular system, and who are capable of exhibiting 
and explaining its principles, f Into this institution, well- 
educated young men and women are admitted, and by means 
of the example and precepts of such training, the students 
themselves also being put to the work, do practically acquire 
a knowledge of the system in all its departments, and thus 
carry it out into the schools and families to which, on finish- 
ing tlieir prescribed course, they may be appointed* The 

^ For illustrations, see Appendix. 

t We may remark tliat a dozen or half-a-dozen - students cannot possibly be 
trained by one master as they may be, and uniformly are, under four, fiye, or 
six, variably constituted. ■ See chapter Hormal Semfj^ary^ • ' ; , ^ 
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training, including moral training, ami ti funrltcnliic 

mode of intellectual communication, wore the ‘ Nortua* or 
rule of this the first instituted Normal Seminary in Great 
Britain for the training of schoolmasters. Other Koniial 
Seminaries, Colleges, or Ti*aining Schools may follow our 
Norma’ or rule, or of course any other they may choose. 
The name Normal or College, it is evident, dcKJS not neces- 
sarily involve the particular system which is pursued. 

Whilst the, Normal Seminary at Glasgow, from 1S2C, had 

the points referred , to in view, in regard to its, students who 
, previously ■ po.sse 8 sed the 'requisite , arootmt of elementary 
hnpwledge, we mean the mode pf communication and moral 
training ; yet, from the gradual exhaustion of the stock of 
well-educated young mOn and women in the country, to meet 
the increased demand for trainers from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies, it was found necessaty, 
of late years, to give additional direct instruction to the 
students in branches in which they wore found deJiciont, 
or of which they were entirely ignorant. In fact, to 
add. a college department to that of tlm Normal, —the 
. subject-matter of what is to be taught, well as the 
.flSofma/ or rule of teaching; ahd training. This, hotyever, 
i,s essentially distinct from the original Normal establishment, 
and may or may not be attached to it, and is only rendeml 
qecessary in consequence of the generally incomplete and 
imperfect education which, is received in eieinontdry and 
^ammar spbools throughout the country and in towns. 
Kven without such separate and direct teaching as wo allude 
to, It must bo undeiBtood, that in practically ftcqtiirtitg the 
mode, of communication, not. only is a large addition neoes- 
vsdrily made to their stock of knowledge, but all their, previpuig 
'^hifem'ents ,ara revised, and more .systematically arransred 
in them ow;n minds. Eveiy one ought of course to be well 
educated who undertakes the Wg% respectable and impor- 
tant office of teacher , and trainer, and ho ought to be well 
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grounded in his profession, not merely as to mental knowledge, 
but in the power of communicating it to others, and in the 
still more tlelicate and important work of moral training.* 
Persons thus accomplished ought to be well paid, better 
than schoolmasters have hitherto been ; and we are happy to 
be able to state, that as in commerce an extra demand 
genewlly raises the price of the article, so the rapi^ and in- 
creasing demand for school-trainers from our Seminary has 
for many years raised the salaries of private schoolmasters 
from 30 to 50 per cent, on the average of all whom we have 
appointed. 

It is, indeed, surpassing strange, that whOst in every art but' 
one an apprenticeship is required to be served before engamng 
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^ HiTiTO 'glaBced at tlie ' ouilmts of the Training 
maybe weE to take a citrsory view- of' the iimterials iifoD 
wiiich we have to operate* 

It is important to determine, whether the same coarse of 
instoetion and training is stated - to all ranks? Ought there 
to be any distinction between that given to the clrihlren of the 
poor and to those of the rich? Intelleetuallj, there ought ecr* 
tainly to he a wide distinction* Morallj, there oiighf lo he none# 
As moral beings, having the same sinful iiihI pro- 

penaities, there caamot be a difference* All Hw iiifonimlicm 
that is ‘proposed to be given ought to be ecpiallj intellectiiai, 

■ and well understood or pictured out to nil ; but the variely 
of'knowlecige ought to be more extensiTe in regard lo the 
one class than the other, and adapted In some measure with 
' respect to the condition of life in wddeh they aro expeeicci to 
move— -aimingj however, to elevate each grade nioraliy and 
intellectually above the position in which they are at present, 
and preserving the balance of all ranks and comliiioris of , 
society I 'yet, at the same time, 'permitting geniiia to take Its 
'propOT-pkee In the scale. 

: ‘Mis with the poor and working classes, however,, thAI 
-have cMefiy to do — with those, m feet, who' Cftnrtol.' or will" 
not help themselves# ; Christian clmrily and iclikhnessi or 
self-presemtioh, aEk© stiinnlato to' this walk of pbiliutthtopy. 
We may therefore glance at’ Aa moral cotiiii’lion of the dife 
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gi^fides of society ; and steadily looking at the extent of 
the evilj let all who love peace and order, and the happiness 
of man, for time and for eternity, apply the remedy. 

The condition of the youth of largo towns demands the 
serious attention of the politician and the Christian philan- 
thropist. If large towns be a comparatively new state of 
society, the question is. Has there been provided any new or 
additional moral machine to suit that condition ? , 

Commercial and manufacturing pursuits naturally congre- 
gate the population into towns j and, whatever may have 
been provided for the improvement of the old, most certainly 
no adequate provision has been made for the young, whom 
ive must call the most because the most mpressihU 

portion of society. The pow^erful tendency of their sympathies 
and suseeptibilities to evil has been left without any suitable 
antidote. It is no wonder, then, that our cities and towns 
continue to sink in the scale of morals. 

Large towns and factories, so far from proving to be nur- 
series of vice, as at present, might, by the proper direction 
of the sympathy' of numlers, which the very concentration of 
numbers affords, be rendered powerful means of moral and 
intellectual elevation, were children properly instructed and 
trained before the age of thirteen years, when they may be 
engaged in factories, etc, • ■ 

To assist in analysing the moral statistics of large towns, 
let ns take Glasgow as an example — one , with which? ^ 
from particular circumstances, we have a pretty intimate 
acqqaiatwca. . . • ■ 

Glasgow contains a population of about B 60,000 souk* 
For this mass of human beings a variety of means of reli- 
gious, moral, and inteEectual instruction is provided, such 
as dinrches, day schools, Sabbath schools, etc, ; but all com- 
bined, fall greatly below' its requirements. Not only are 
they deficient in number, but among the whole we see no 
practical machinery forlhe moral ti:aiaing of , youth between,' 
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|!i 6 ages of tliree and fifteen jears^ saFa that -of tlm Ikmilj ; 
and h-ny one In the least conFersant with society knows licnv 
fearfully this is neglectedj and how in^perfectly this can !)e 
accomplished, in a large tow% bj_ parents in any sltimiimi 
of life. 

> For the sake of classification, oiir acqnainkifice with Glas- 
gow would induce ns to divide the grades of society into six 
. parts, of 60,000 each, as follows 

. These six parts we shall, term~Jlk4 The Sijkkek’ class m 
one-sixth s Smnd^ The SiHKiK;<i-eIa® as two-sixths ; Tkrtl, Tln.^ 
Ufkisino class aB'two-sixthsi.hBd,,‘Fhiirfi, The Weaftiix class 
as one-sixth. The eonsidemtion of this last division’ way’ be act 
' aside for the present ; they have the means, and onght m 
have the intelligence, to provide for themselves ; at the siimc. 
time, whilst they possess ' the; mema, they In reality liave not 
, made the necessary provMpn,; and, therefore, him not liswl 
the, opportunity of having their children iiionilly tmhicd in 
the public, school, both fi*om the want of suifaUe school 
, arrangements and accommodation, and the ivaiit of trained 
masters. 4-Ry few attempts. In this; deparlmeat only present 
'thO'.mpdels, not the proper provision for this most iinporiant 
■and highly influential class of the eommiiiiity. ’ ‘ 

Parents of the wealthy-’dass frequently spurn dhc idea of 
their children not being properly trained when out of tboir 
sight and beyond their superintendeiiee. We feaiicss'lj assert 
the' melancholy fact, that they do' require frauilng which 
do not now receive. Are nurses and domestic servaiii«-*tJic 
great proportion of whom have sprung from almost tlio lowest _ 
p{ the people, and are possessed often of low grovolling ideas 
-and habits,— are sncli the best'trainTO of young chiklreii, wlifii 
%f! mpther is engaged with hoiisehoH affairii, 

OF friehdiy ^ edls, , or- engaged. ■ at evening . parii# ! 6a» tlie . 
father’ on ';^0iiang% ^ in the 'equntiiig-iiouse, 'the 'sludy, or llw 
factory, train- hie children when M is, noi with them I Wlio, 
W6‘ askj do train them ■*, in the-my they should' go ^ Every 
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wise man will apply the remedy, if within his power. The 
safest and most perfect education and training we conceive to 
be at home^ night and morning, and at school^ for intellectual 
and moral training, during the day,-— thus uniting family and 
school training in one unbroken chain. 

The wealthy class may provide what they judge, best for 
their families. It is widely different, however, with other 
classes who have not the means, and, too generally, not even 
the inclination. 

Deducting the 60,000 of the wealthy class, we have still 
left 800,000 of the poor and working classes, three-fifths of 
whom, or 180,000, are requiring immediate attention ; that 
is presuming that the two -sixths, or 120,000, of the Uprising 
class are able, with a little assistance, to provide for themselves. 
They require generally, however, to be enlightened as to the 
proper means of attaining that of which they actually feel the 
want. 

The Sunken class, or 60,000 souls, we consider to include 
the openly vicious, the wandering, the neglected, also beggars, 
thieves, and the abandoned. 

The Sinking class, or double the number of the former, 
include the neglecters of religious ordinances, and the un- 
concerned about the best interests of their children or them- 
selves, (except simply to gain a livelihood,) also the dissipated. 
Those, in fact, who are in a sort of transition state, and not 
yet chargeable with crime* 

The Upbising class wHl and do provide instruction for 
the^' offspring, and of the best they can afford according" to 
their means, and thus so far' endeavour to bring up their 
children in the way they should go/ They are the most 
forward to send them to a moral training school, if within 
their reach. Many parents, indeed, send their children, daily, 
from one extremity of this city to another, for this purpose. 

For the Sunken class thei’e has been provided a certain 
variety and amount of machinery, viz., prisons, penitentiaries, 
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'a biidewell, a night asylum^ two houses of refoge^ a;nc! s 
ragged or ihdostrial school;’ all these^ however, are cor- 
rectives, restraints, or restoratives. Where are tlie prema- 
tatwes f A few of the youth of this class have been iiKluced 
to enter one or other of the charity or public schools ; otiicr.s 
have found their w^ay to some ordinary elementary school ; 
and a very few have been ^ excavated " or picked up by tlic 
unremitting exei’tions of Sabbath school teachers. Keverihe** 
less, the condition of the masses has been, and still is, truly 
deplorable: filth, vice, dissipation, ungodliness, and crime 
abound; and the whole combination of healing inlliiences is so 
extremely trifiing and inefficient, compared with the evils to bo 
cured, that this class of human beings appeal’s as degraded as 
ever. Although a very few, by means of Sabbath school 
instruction, may have been elevated from the Smlm to the 
UpiHsing class, yet there is such an annual accession of inim- 
hers descending from the Sinlcing to the lowest class, that the 
numbers of the Sunken class are increasing in an alarming 
ratio. 

What, then, is to be done with the Sinkixo class-- — con- 
sisting, as wo have stated, of one-third of the whole com- 
munity, or 120,000 souls! and can nothing more be done for 
the Stoker class, composing 60,000 souls! The Sinking 
class ought to foe the objects of our most intense interest. 
There is more hope of their yielding to means than of the 
abandoned or Sunken class. They are, however, careless, 
and their carelessness renders them helpless. Tliey will not, 
and do not help themselves or their offspring In any%lep 
towards religious, moral, or even Intellectual iinprovemeiit 
This class is the grand platform for tlie aggressive iiilluenco 
of Christian philanthropy. They are fast siokiog, being left 
uloM-; but,: by Goffs blessing on tlio use of right means, they 
might 'be 'elevated 'to the condition of the IIfrisot;. To ' 
leave them to themselves, ■ m has hitherto been done, is too 
generally to Icavc^them to^ perish. , Even in a pollliciil point 
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of views tliej are apt to become^ and to a large extent tliej 
actually are^ an incubus on tbe industry and prosperity of the 
country ; and are the ready instruments of every turmoil that 
may be raised by wicked or designing men. Then why not 
snatch the youth of this class, who will become the parents of 
a future generation, from this vortex of destruction, by the 
only available means on our part, viz*, moral school training, 
based on the word of God ? 

Bagged Schools* — ^Within the last few years, whenever 
the question has been put, What is to be done with that class 
ill large towns which we hav^. termed Sunken ? the almost 
instinctive answer has been, Bagged schools, — Oh, Bagged 
schools 1 Bagged schools may be very efficient, or they may 
be little better than asylums for taking children from the 
streets, keeping them out of harm’s way, and training 
them to order. This, however, is something* It is something 
to get such urchins to sit quietly in school, and walk orderly, 
in line, two and two, on the street. In every, instance, we 
believe, religious instruction is communicated in these schools 
by Christian raon, who take a deep interest in their important 
charge* The four schools we have visited, in three different 
cities, were of this description. But in none of them was 
moral training pursued as a system ; and the school premises 
were not arranged for such a purpose. The system of in- 
struction and of training is the .great question, not the mere 
fact of its being a ragged school ; and after all what are one 
or two to even our second-rate cities, which require 50. or 
100 ? The fact of some ragged schools being conducted on 
Sabbath 6%’'enings merely, or on week-day evenings, must show 
at once, in their case at least, the inapplicability of such to 
form correct habits, or to meet the moral wants of those who 
are expected and who ought to attend such institutions* 
The public seem to rest with the utmost complacency upon 
a ragged school, held at whatever time- it may be, or managed 
'/on whateter principle, as if tbe work were done, whether it 
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1)6 well conducted^ or upon' the common rote system, which, 
in all parts of the country, has rendered the effects of educa- 
tion upon the poor and working classes the merest tride, in a 
morals and even in an intellectual point of view* The name, 
ragged school, is very well to excite public sympathy and bring 
out subscriptions : but as yet, even for the individual schools 
that have been established, the small amount received is no 
proof of a wide-spread interest in their favour. The one or two 
ragged schools have certainly diminished the number of little 
rascals on our streets. The nurseries for crime, however, are 
still going on, and the stock of prowlers will quickly be re- 
plenished, as we have already shown. A more comprehensive 
scheme is therefore necessary; and anything short of tlie 
complete Moral Training System, we are convinced, from 
experience, will fail of the intended results. The feeding of 
the children may be an expedient, and a prudent step at the 
outset in regard to some who are without parents or guar- 
dians, and who are without a home; we think, however, 
that , no calm reflecting mind would contemplate the contimied 
feeding of all the city children who require such training, or 
boarding them in asylums away from their parents, of whatever 
character these may he, thus breaking up every family tie, 
preventing the moral reflex influences they might have on their 
parents at home, and severing for ever the almost only re- 
maining links of patriotic feeling that can bind the youth of 
our country to the land of their birth. The second mode! 
school of the Normal Seminary, which, in 1830, was fixed in 
the Saltmarket, was intended expressly for profligate, or what 
are now termed ragged children, and to exhibit the power of 
theTraining System. It would be well if all ragged schools 
adopted', .the Moral Training System ; and we are happy to. 
have it fh our power to say, that it k mw to 'he itied in 
these institutfOns,, by well-trained masters, who are appoinleil . 
■tothe^ ragged schools of iMs city; which institutions will.' 
shortly, we trusty, beeome a;;' Normal Semiimry, on the same 
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principle witli tlie original one, and a sister estaLlisliment for 
training masters and mistresses — more particular! v of ragged 
scliools. ' . 

In tlie edition of Mora! Tr'aining for Large Towns,’ 1834, 
we gave a tabular statement of the requirements of this city, 
and of several other large towns, in regal’d to the number of 
initiatory (infant) and juvenile schools for. moral training, 
in addition to all the ordinary schools that were then in 
existence, with the supposed cost of the sites, including play-, 
grounds, and the erection of buildings. Taking the cost of 
such schools as have been established since or about that 
period in Glasgow, in number 22, we find that our calcula- 
tion, high as it then appeared, is greatly below the truth — in 
many instances nearly 50 per cent. It follows, that if we are 
to have efficient machinery, situated in suitable localities, tee 
must pay it 

If we calculate the number of initiatory and juvenile 
training schools required for Glasgow — taking the same pro- 
portion as we did in 1834, with the increased population, 
now, amounting, in 1849, to 860,000 souls ; also taking the 
Prussian standard of a sixth at school, (independent of in- 
fants, which are not provided for in Prussia or in Glasgow,) 
the results will be as follov/ : — Every 900 inhabitants, there- 
fore, will yield a, Juvenile school of 150 pupils, with a first and 
assistant master. We would propose a provision for one-half 
of the whole population; as the remaining half, including the 
wealthy and many of the Uprising class, may, and actually 
do provide for themselves to a certain extent, although such 
provision is seldom conducted on the hatuml or training 
principle. ’ \ ’ - 

The remaining one-half of the .population, vk., those who 
cannot or will not provide for themselves, then, will require 
at least _ ■ ■ 

125 initiatory training schools, for children under; six years 
of affC; ‘ ' 
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200 juTOLile traiBiipg '-schools,, for cliiMroii aboTc six and 
xmder fom^cen years of age ; or in whole — 

S25 schools, with 650 masters and assistant trainers, for ilio 
moral, physical, and inteilectiml colli vatlon of 180,000 .sotds, 
or one-lialf of the whole population, who at present, we niuy 
state, are scarcely even 'taught, and iinquestlDnably are not 
morally trained. 

If honestly procured, we care not from what quarter ilio 
money may he received. The present generation, howevei*, 

. will be in their graves, we fear, before voluntary contributions 
provide the requisite amount 

We delight in the extension of - voluntary contributio'AS for 
the poor and the outcast, both in regard to their temporal 
and spiritual wants. The youth of the United Kingdam, 
however, must be under moral school training at least hftecii 
or twenty years before W-e can rest for support on such ii 
basis. Most certainly, schools cannot be set agoiiig at present 
' in sufficient numbers by voluntary contributions. The next: 
generation must first be trained to give, as well as 

be enlightened on the duty of giving; and then we shall 
require very small Government grants, indeed, for either the 
p7'evention or pimishment of erkne. 

The cost of these additional 325 schools will of course bo 
great ; but the object to be attained is equally great A larger 
sum is yearly expended for the punishnent of crime than we 
now demand for its prevention* This is taking the lowest and 
most sordid view of the consequences of having the popu- 
ktion without moral school training. 

For the sake of the children of the wjnds, lanes, and 
, nels in the heart of the city, we must pay high for moral 
Itainfog ground, m well, as for school sites. Ho’iv foollah to 
iipagine that will do to establish a few sclioolrfor youth 
. of those destitute _ localities ,|n the .suburbs, perhaps a couple 
of miles distant,' where; ground may indeed be. had 
perhaps at one-tenth of .the price of the former! If cMltlren, 
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are expected to attend, tlie schools 'must be placed ^ hi the 
iieigliboarliood near to where they reside. ■ ' . 

Iff'C are home out by a thonsand proofs, that until sncli 
Auacliinery bo set up in all oni' towns, our population must 
sink. And it is a question whether we, as a nation, are at 
liberty to punish crime nntii the young have received such 
an iateilectoal and mox'al training as may prevent it. 

The general desire of the public, in establishing a school in 
a low neighbourhood, is to bring in the poorest and most ne- 
glected children This may he accomplished to a certain 
extent, as in the case of a ragged school, which is more than 
half-filled by those suspected of crime; or by the police 
pulling op wandering urchins who live by begging or steal- 
ing, who visibly infest our streets, and who, instead of being 
charged a quarterly or weekly fee for the support of the master, 
are taught gmtis, and fed, and clothed, and lodged when 
necessary. This, we say, may secure that to a certain extent 
the poorest and most neglected children will be brought out 
first. ]Not so, liowever, where no police can interfere, and no 
food or clothing is offered, but where the directors of the 
school expect that it will ho self-supporting, or very nearly 
so, and where the necessary expenses can only be sup- 
plemented by voluntary contributions, however slowly or re- 
luctantly these sadly oppressive annual subscriptions can be 
gathered in from the pockets of the tenacious, when the feel- 
ings are cooled down by one or two years’ calm reflection 1 1 
In this the ordinary, and which must be something like the 
permanent, mode of establishing schools, we never can get out 
the worst children For example, should three schools be 
re-quired for a given locality, the most enlightened parents 
will send out their children to the first school ; the middling 
sort of characters, and a few of the worst, to the second; and 
ttie last school alone will secure that the wmrst and most 
neglected are provided for. In the course of two or three 
years, .should a proper system’. be pursued in all the three. 
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schools, a'ttcl all be on a level as to fees aad tlic status of’ the 
trainers, then the children will become so amalgainateil tliat 
it will be impossible to discover which at the first were of ihi^ 
sunken, sinking, or upmmg classes. I never knew one school 
aaijwliere bring out the most neglected ohiidren in the first 
instance, or until provision was made for the whole amouni 
of children being brought under instruction at a cheap rate. 
In this, like the public generally, I have more than onco been 
disappointed. 

The agricultural ’ population are > so intimately associated 
with our towns, and so greatly assist In increasing their extent 
by constant immigration, that we must say one word respect- 
ing their condition, and the means of their physical and 
moral improvement, — points that must affect to a considerable 
extent the future condition of every town population. Our 
particular province is the improvement of towns, for the sake 
of which, as we have already stated, not one-tenth has been 
proposed or attempted to be’ done that their importance de- 
mands. 

Industrial or agricultm^al schools arc now the ilisldon of the 
day, and a very grand movement they are in the right diree- 
tion, were other more important points not neglected or over- 
looked. From what every one now knows, or ought to know’, 
of the mighty increase of the productiveness of land, which, 
under ordinary cultivation, when well drained, properly 
manured, etc., and a suMcient capital Is employed, yields 
an increased produce of from 30 to 50 per cent! what ivoulcl 
be the product if those millions of acres of almost lands 
were under proper tillage, and capital embarked in the enter- 
prise? ■ Tens of thousands of families might find cmploytacnt 
in ids' way, were agricultural villages scattered all over the 
.Country, from which persons, so situated might proceed to 
^t!ieir\4rms and agricultural labour, in which' schools also 
might be established, having agricultural tminifig as wdl as 
moral and intellectual training in view, thus saving the neces- 
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sitj of OTcr-crowding large citiesj or of any individual emi- 
grating to a foreign country in searcli of work or weal tin 
Facilities of transit now exiat wMcli did not fifty years ago^ 
Railroads miglit now bring into a large town of a morning the 
produce of such agiicultiiral villages fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant^ and which could not at that penod be so easily brought 
in the distance of ten miles ; and whilst the towns would be 
a market for the produce of the dairy, the garden^ and tlie 
farm, the villages in turn would prove an excellent market 
for the produce of the factory and workshop of the town. 
Were this done in Ireland, as well as in many parts of Scot- 
land and England, our large cities would not be so contami- 
nated by the influx of ignorant and untrained families, 
which, like locusts, almost uniformly blight every locality 
Of neighbourhood on which they happen to rest. 

Let the female child in town, in addition to the teaching and 
training we have recommended before 1,5. years of age, be also 
trained to that industrial work that might render her a tidy 
and careful housewife; and at that age, although she should enter 
a factory, she would not, as at present, on being married, be 
so wholly ignorant of those duties that would render home 
comfortable to her husband and family. In both country and 
town schools the sewing and stitching and darning and cut- 
ting or. shaping processes ought to bo attended to, as well as 
how to ventilate a room properly on scientific principles, 
how to make a fire give little or great heat, having in view the 
strata of the coal or fibres of the timber — the effect on tea by 
putting in the water first or last, in the way of economy — 
sweeping the fioor without raising the dust, etc. These and 
many other things are not to be despised in girls’ school 
training. _ - ■ ^ ’ 

Both, sexes, in town and country, ought also to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of some points of science and the arts, 
such as the lever, pulley, screw,, etc.,, and the air, water, etc., 
in their various component parts and tendencies — the eircula'^ 

o2 . ' : ' 
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tiati of the juices in plants— blood in the aniinal frame, with 
a thousand other things which gallery training secular lessons 
may daily present In the country, of course? speclul atteiilion 
ought to be paid to agriculture, both in its theory and pracilce, 
taking care, however, that no variety of subjects introduced 
shall in the slightest degree interfere with the dailj' Bible and 
Moral training. 

Whenever the minds and manners of any |)0|)uIatioii, in 
town or country, are low -and deba^tl, the eompkie training 
system will be found a powerful antidote ; at the satnc time, 

■ from the ’concentrated' power of the Swfathy of Nowbers 
in towns, the progress of evil is more rapid, and the im- 
portance and necessity of the system in question is more 
apparent. 

The practical error of modem philanthropisls is this, that 
cure is preferred to prevention^ Hundreds of thousands o(' 
pounds sterling are freely provided for jails, bridewells, pen! • 
tentiaries, and convict ships, and penal settlements. How 
much is given in the way of preveiitiou ? In former editions 
we gave tabular statements of these iacts ; now, however, 
they are i unnecessary, as they are to be found in the reporls 
of all our poor-law and other commissioners — indeed, in almost 
. every public journal. Should a child, convicted of criwe^ be 
trained and restored to his parents and friends as a ho|)cibI 
character, such an achievement 'Is at once clironidcd and 
hailed as a wonder, Ho money Is to be spared upon it. 
Bat if funds are asked in order to prevent one luiinlreil hy 
means of moral (including, of course and of necessity, irilcB 
, leetual) training, from entering or pursuing sucli devimii-; 

; paths <as must eventually render them cidminals, at all cvonls 
. wicked and , reckless characters, you are answered by u 
; , significant look or shake of the head. ^ .The iruth 5s this,' the ^ 
public have little or no‘ faith lii;Stteh matters., . They see Oic 
fact of one having .beeii committed .-for .crime-^tliey do. iiot 
Mim in ‘the power of prev^niion.. They make nolMng of 
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the promise attached to ^ Train np (not Bimply teacli) a cMld 
in the waj he should go/ Should a poor fellow be con- 
demned to be executedj Iioweverj then cxwds of Christian 
ladies and gentlemen flock daily to his cellj while hundreds 
of poor, ignorant^ thoughtless wreteheSj who are fast sinking 
into helpless j)rof!igacj 5 are left without a single visitor to 
instnictj or paint to them the way to piety and vixtue. 

Christians of all denominations are much more occupied 
in the field of cure than of prevention. Few have faith in 
the preventative principle. All hands are held up and purses 
opened for the establishment of an Institution for juvenile 
delinquentSj or la female penitentiary (all excellent in their way, 
and highly necessary in our present partial nibUing system) ; 
and when subscriptions fail, a vote of parliament is easily 
procured for any amount, as a supplement to voluntary con- 
tributions ; but to use direct means for ihe prevention oferime^ 
or habits of sinning, mankind are sadly* sceptical; and yet; 
one thousand pounds expended to prevent, might save at 
least ten thousand which must be spent in the way of punish- 
ment or cure. 

How few — how very few are restored to virtue by all the 
checks and restoratives that are so freely established for 
culprits I We presume not to found an argument upon 
one fact, but we shall state one out of many that might 
1)6 mentioned, although, we must confess, it is perhaps the 
most striking proof of the power of the natural, scriptural, 
“and training system that could be adduced. Three or four 
years aftei* the establishment of the model and norma! school, 
such effects had been produced upon the youth of a low popu- 
lation, that I judged it expedient to try the experiment upon 
the very lowest and most sunken class. . Accordingly, spacious 
school premises were prepared, including a play-ground or 
uncovered school-room, - in the'-.Saltmarket of this city, to, 
which we have already alluded, and which is the very concen- 
tration of vice and crime. 'This -was an initiatory , one for 
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cMMren under 6 years of age, and. one of tlie pmctisiiig scliools 
of tlie, Normal Seminary for preparing teachers to conduct 
the system. The school was very folly' attended from ISOtJ 
to 1837j a period of seven years> and also ■until the wimie 
model schools ‘were concentrated in one building. Tlic chil- 
dren were collected from the lanes^ wynds, and vcinmls of 
the Saltmarket and Bridgegate— -from the well-known am! 
far-famed Goosedubs^ and from the High Street and lanes 
running therefrom. Beyond aB our hopes or expectations, 
after the strictest bquirjj .with one exceptions'^ it Is not 
known to this day that any one from that moral training 
school has ever been brought before a magistrate or ae* 
eased of crime. Wo would not have been sui^prised, from 
the character of the population from which the children were 
drawn, although fifty cases had occurred. On the contrary^ 
the master-trainer personally knows 100 young men and 
women of excellent character, who are training theix'’ own 
children in an exemplary manner*. To God he all the praise* 
From this' fact we may at least draw a very strong inference. 
Practical honesty was so thoroughly established that pence 
had lain untouched on the desk in scliool for days, and in the 
fiower-border of the play-ground strawberries and cuiTauts 
were each year permitted to ripen, and were never touched, 
although within reach of all when freely engaged with their 
sports. A training lesson could seldom bo suggested on 
honesty, and ^ look at everything and touch nothing/ except 
when some of the little Saltmarket rascals outside, o’o oh- 
•Serving the gate open for a moment, ran in and pluckccl a 
flower or berry. Sometimes they were laid hold of aod 
brought into school as an example, and inaclo the ba‘!^is of a 
■ gajlery 'training system lesson to the whole scliolars.- 
'' . . But to' enter more particularly Into the moral eircwmslancea 
of the. best 'constituted families of. town.Efe*. The workman ■ 

. ^ Ono mMitioual ewa has baaa at Farkh'tifst prl»a, who, twenty 

years ago, hail atteudad one of the. model sohoo'la only three weeks. 
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of respectabilitj in ¥ain looks around him, to see in what way^ 
from nioruing till evening, he can have Ms cMIdren properly 
supcriatencled and trained, when he himself is necessarily 
absent, and when they cannot or will not remain with their 
mother— how, in fact, he can best fulhl the divine command. 
At length, even und^ the most favourable cirmmstaucesj he is 
forced to send his children to a school where they are tanght, 
it may be, much that is right, hut where, from its construction 
and arrangements, they cannot he trained ; and there being 
no provision for the children during the time allotted to play, 
they are left to amuse themselves on the streets, or in an uii- 
superintended play-ground, and to he trained, as they must 
he, by any and every sort of companion with whom they 
liappen to meet. The Christian parent, therefore, sends out 
ids children in the morning, and receives them back in the 
evening, each day injured in their habits, both of mind 
and body, by the imsuperintended training of the streets. If 
this be the case with parents of this respectable class, what 
must be the condition of the children of the Sinking and 
Sunken classes f 

In rural districts, with few companions, and where the boy 
ibllows his father at the plough, or his mother in the dairy, 
the training of a family is comparatively an easy task to that 
of a to\vn I for although there may be greater opportunities 
of intellectual improvement in towns, there is a greater 
danger of moral contamination from the sympathy of numbers 
thaii in the countr}^ And when we consider the effect of 
factories and workshops, crowded as they are with untrained 
and of^ dissolute young peoploj' Christian parents' feel it 
almost an impossibility to bring up their- children as they 
would, and as the word of God directs. In this department 
of duty they are powerless. They may teach or instruct on 
a Sabbath ; but what can the labourer, the mason, the joiner, 
or the mechanic, do for his children duringthe week, when he 
himself may be daily at work a couple of miles distant : from 
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home, or dosel j coB%ed to a 'factory iu liis own I’loigliboiir- 
liootl ? Such persons leave early in the nioriiing, when the 
younger cMklren are iu bed, and -return in the eveiiing, ‘wliiHi 
he and they are ready for sleep ; or should he conic home In 
meals, the meeting and parting ai*c of the most, iiunied dt.*^ 
scriptioiL The elder branches of the family are similarly 
employed, and the younger arc geiiernlly on the slrcehs or 
learning to read in school. The father, in fact, seldom iiioets 
or sees Ms children, and the mother is too engaged with her 
babe, preparing the food, or up to the shoulders in the %\ ash* 
ing-tiib,,and with other household duties, to do much hi the 
way oftraining. The little boy, in fact, will not be tied 'to her 
apron-strings — out he will gO, and out ho gets to tlie si reels 
and lanes, to crawl in the mud and play willi such companions 
as he can find. He may not care for the Sunday instrucUons 
of his father or mother, but he cares for, and readily cupies 
the language and bad practices of his stnxd eompauions. 
The pai’ents may Uacli^ but companions in reality tmm. 

We are speaking of the Uprising or Christian parent, who 
honestly and sincerely desires to bring up his ehiidren ^ in 
the way they should gof But what shall say of that 
' large ovSinking class, who care not how tiieir olFspring got 
on, provided only they can, as it is technically termed, * get 
their living f or of a still lower class in the scale, the Sukl:e}K 
who set their children the example of positive dissipation, 
and even encourage them to lie, steal, and tleeei\x*, ju.«t a?* ir 
may suit their purpose? If the Christia!! panuit, indeed, 
finds it an almost insurmountable difiiculfy to bring up his 
ihinily amidst the vicious contamination of a what 

•■must 'be the issue in tlio case of the Sinking aricl Sunken 
classes, who arc either' careless or utterly ayerse^ to ov^ry- , 
thing that is sacred or moral I ; , 

Pastobau VxsiiMioNS. — Great things are expected Ikim 
the visits of pastors and missionaries ; bat wlieri these are 
performed, what members- of - the family are generatly 
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met witli at liomc by these gospel messengers ? the 

inotlicr and llie babe* The father - and elder branches 
cf the fiunily cannot leave their factory, or their work* 
shop, or even their fields; and what substantial religious 
training, or even instruction, can be expected from these 
periodical and distant visitations to the children, the rising 
generation, who may remain ignorant? What, then, is to be 
clone? Oh! educate them ^ — give them education, say the 
public. Well, what education do they generally receive? 
We have already said that even were this provided, ordinary 
cleineiitary teaching will not accomplish the work without 
moral training. Whatever Christian or friendly influence tlie 
minister or , missionary may have on the family by these visits, 
nnd it certainly is highly valuable and influential, most 
ciertainly the children are not religiously or morally trained 
by these means. By whom then are they trained, and what 
■ kind of tmining do they receive ? 

In agricultural districts, the father and other aclult members 
of the family, in some cases, may be able to leave their out-of- 
door work, and meet the pastor ; not so in towns, where the 
largest proportion are engaged in factories or workshops, 
erecting buildings and oilier out-of-door employments, and 
in circumstances, too, wdiere each is, in a measure, dependent 
on liis neighbour workmen, and, therefore, whose services 
cannot W'cll be dispensed with. Without undervaluing, 
one iota, mmisterial influence in the pulpit, and by liousehold 
vkitatioiis, we would only rest upon these as parte of a great 
1111(1 iioworfiil machine for Christian and moral improvement, 
and must contend that still the ^ gap^' by which youth can be 
iiiorally trained is unfilled up. This the training school alone 
can supply. The argument,, indeed, remains in full force, 
even with the addition of all the yisite of elders, deacons, 
ladies* conimltteeSj and tract distributors. ’ ' . , • 

' SABBAYti OB SoKBAx SCHOOLS, — Sabbath schools have' 
done much in giving religious , Instruction to some', ofdhe 
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poor and working classes. Tkej kayej in fact, been tlie only 
substantial means of diffusing scriptural knowledge among 
our Iieathenisb or neglected population.'*^ Low ami ili^grailed 
as masses of our citj population are at tins biii 

for tbo disinterested and continued exertions of our Saljlnitk 
school teachers, they would have been more IgiMmint am! 
sunken still. 

A clergyman who desires to bring in the heathen portion <*!' 
Ills people, is without the only cilicieni insiriimont lo wf)rk 
byj if he be without Sabbath schools, and when we propose 
the week-day moral training school as more cfficieul, still, we 
do so because, in addition to the daily practicai iramr/p^ 
much I’eligious instruction is received by the children on each 
of the six (lays as on the seventh. 

Haying said thus much, we must glance at the actiia! 
amount of Sabbath school induence, so as to enable os to 
judge whether something additional bo not necessary to tin* 
religious instruction of one day in seven, and what the jHaver 
of instruction is, when unaccompanied by practical training. 

The deplorable ignorance and immorality of our youth led 
to the establishment of Sabbath or Sunday schools, -which, 
with some modilications, have chiefly religious insl ruction in 
view. Much good, we have already said, has arisen from 
these humble and unobtrusive seminaries ; but we may Ufid 
that the amount is as nothing in compariaon with the evils h? 
be cured or prevented. The Sabbath school is, at besh a 
tmcMng on one day in seven, opposed to tmimng of an op|x)bift:j 
tendency during the other six days of the week ; and we mmt 
, admit the sad fact, that Sabbath schools have been .limilldeiii, 
great extent, from the inexperience of young teacliers 
:Vke|i;they tet'ongage in the work, they being ignomiit of' 

Ee fiomparls(jn f welling of lilt g«|vl 

frtoi for the youih of tMl dn« 

seldom or mm hoar dfeijonrses, mi^ llwrefore, caimot lia impw«Be*l bj 
them. 
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tlie aiH of teacliiog, arid the use of siiiiple language and 
iliiistrations. The too limited contiiiuancej alsoj of those 
young men and women who engage in this labour of lote^ 
leads to frequent changes^ which are productive of serious 
injury* Moreover, after a year or two, when a young man 
may have worked himself into something like an efficient 
system of communication, should he happen to ^ marry a wife, * 
the parlour fireside becomes too strong a point of attraction, 
and ho instmctivehj excuses himself, by saying, ^he cannot 
come,’ The intended litlp-meet thus becomes, in reality, a 
help'-hindraYice* 

Many children, without doubt> have been led to attend 
public worship in consequence of the instructions received in 
Sabbath schools, and through their instrumentality some, by 
God’s blessing, also, have become true Christians. In truth, 
the Sabbath school has been by far the most efficient instru- 
raeiit for excavating a portion of the heathen population from 
the general mass of ignorance and depravity. But we are 
apt to overrate the capabilities and results of a system, good 
as it is, ’which has to contend not merely as one day against 
six days, but one day’s teaching against six days’ training — the 
more powerful inlluence of example and sympathy of com- 
panionship of the six claySj opposed to the simple example of 
the teacher and his instructions on the seventh. To meet 
the spnpaihg of companionship in what is evil, we ought to 
oppose it by the only antidote, viz., the sympathy of companion'^ 
ship in what is good. Let the morning ,Bible lessons of th^ 
week-day moral training school, therefore, be made the basis 
of the practice of the children during the day, under the 
superintendence of an accomplished master-trainer indoors 
at lessons, and out of doors at play. Let the same sotpathy 
OB HUivrBEES, which in towns so materially leads to evil, be 
laid hold of, on scriptural principles, as in the moral training 
scliool on the side of good; and then, but not till then, will the 
Sunken class bo elevated, the Sinking class kept from falling, 
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and tlio 'Uprising dass be safe. 'in bringing up their olfefwiiig 
amidst the coiitaminating influenee' of a eltj atinospliore* 

I trust I bare stated enough to show the iieecsstl)^ fur the 
establishment of a now element in the ediacaiion of the yotuig, 
and especially in large towns. .We might give a host of liuds 
of a revolting and almost incredible nature^ in support of orir 
argument-— facts of a mord and Intellectual klnil, dra'nui 
the personal observation of ourselves and otlicrs»— fi\n.u gc#vcu> 
nors of prisons, 'bridewells? and peniteniiaries, mul poor-law 
unions, and with many of which the reader must ulready lie 
familiar ; but more particularly might we present iliets ia 
reference to the insutlieiency of our present system of scliool 
education, and of schoolmasters employed, and the actual 
ignorance and immorality of' the young, even of mere infiinls, 
throughout the land, from the published reports of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools, commissioners of poor-law 
unions, and other commissioners, who ha'^ c been appuiiitcd 
to investigate the state of the poor, and the metuai lual 
physical condition of those employed in the ivorklng of.iuiiici^ 
and factories. These exhibit an amount oi' crime, and ignor- 
ance, and immorality, hardly to be crcdilcd, and' which, in 
fact, we must have considered overcliarged, h:i 4 not a close 
personal investigation of thirty years, luwe and clsewlicre, 
taught us, that really the half has not been told. 

School training, commencing early, on the principles how 
recommended, might be the means, in one generation, of 
altering the face of society. Let parents train ilicir own 
children, it is said? we affirm the statement, with this atldi- 
■tion, ai ail timm^ md mi aU ocemkns, tidm t'kg cy/zi, 'Ic., wkui 
, am wiA (hem. But if we hope to have iwcmts capable 
'pf' morally teaining their offspring, we must train 111© wlofc 
'vj/ddi'bf the preseaf generation. . \ 

■' ; ^EMy'sAoed teining'we ewnestly contend 'for, before e?il 
propensities are- .formed into . habits. ^ Preveiitllon ii Iwiter 
'than’eure. We ought to ^begin at the beginning/ ■ 
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If tlie next generation of IhieveSj- pickpockets, and oilier 
pests of society is to be diminislied, let ns have moral training 
schook. They ivill prove to be the cheapest police.^" If the 
degraded condition of colliers and , miners is to be elevated, 
wliat can wc so eflectually establish among them as training 
schook ? If we desire that oiir orchards be kept from depreda- 
tion, onr railings and cope-stones preserved unbroken, and our 
statues and public monuments undefaced, let us establish train- 
ing schools. If cleanliness is to be promoted in the persons, 
fmniiies, and habitations of the poor of our city-lanes, wo know 
of nothing that would be so thoroughly influential for its estab- 
lishment as well as permanence, as the universal plantation of 
moral training schools. If the mass of our working population 
is to be morally elevated, what machine can we so' effectually 
apply as the training school 9 If the church is to be supplied 
with intelligent members, can the philanthropist present a 
more suitable instrument than if/ie school for early training? 
We stand on the sure footing of absolute certainty and 
proved experience in times past, that no other instrument has 
been equally eflicient. It is now a matter of fact and history, 
that an almost universal improvement takes place in every 
school in which the training system has been faithfully estab- 
lished Good has no doubt followed even the ordinary 
scliuol, particularly those held on the Sabbath, and of course 
the preaching of the word from the pulpit ; but this last fails 
of three-fourths of its legitimate power, from the untrained 
understanding of the hearers. What is more, the church is 
robbed of tens of thousands who ought to form its members, 
nay, whole masses of the community, who have been trained 
to any and every thing but a reverence for God, his sanctuary, 
or his holy day. The country is possessed of suflieient 

The master of police, in one of the suburbs of Glasgow, reported to one of 
the teachers that since the establisiiment of the Moral Training day school and 
SahbuUi schools in that locality, the commitments of juvenile offenders had been 

dhnhslslied 
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materials for conclaetiug tlie-' moral training pi the wiidli! 
population, but the . state of the schoolmaster must be ralseii 
by being letter paid^ and they must M trained tP the urL .Money 
and time alone are wanting to prepare a host of Cjiristian nifii 
for this noble and patriotic work* We speak soberlj", we 
have made the calculation, and are satisiied that, without a.ii 
eifort, and that in the early training of fho joimg, oiir 
lation will continue to sink in the scale of morals* Shouhl 
we continue to skim the mere surface of things, ami ex- 
pend our -energies on partial remedies which never reach 
the source of the disease,; the'' itnder-eurrent now steadily ut 
work in our country’s economy, may break forth during scmui 
' period of commercial distress, ■sulficiently apparent and- over* 
whelming,' ■ - 

The existing means of improvement are not 6r|iial to the 
wants of the adult population, the amount therefore carnuu 
be diminished, however differently in some points it may bo 
directed. The energies of the coimtry are too exclusivifly 
expended, liowevei*, upon the old (the least hopeful of elllciinu 
results). In the meantime, the neglected youth fli up the 
ranks year by year, as unimpressiWe am! hopeless m their 
predecessors.’ Let us no; longer pay such -exclusive aticntion 
to the criminal or the juvenile delinquent, let iia rather try to 
premnt than to cure^ and shortly' the exercise of such bei'ie* 
volence and humanity will be compara, lively uniieccssary. 
Let us watch the opening buds of wayward and siiifu! deve* 
lopment — direct the tender twigs of thought, and affecl-lbn, 
and Imbit — ^pluck up the weeds, and prudently noiirlsh the 
roots of all that is amiable and virtuous— Ijifasing into ilie’ 
juvenile population, and into their, //w, Cluistiaa liahlte; 
.and then may we hope that houses of a'efuge for those youllis 
of at' least em erime, prisons for the more hardened' 'M mI 
_ abandoned, and 'night asylums for the • wanderer, riiiy be 
unnecessary. ' The results of .the'tminiag system in the 'model 
schools of ourSemmai>Mlybear us out hi these imticipa- ’ 
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tions. Were the Legislature only convinced of this fact, the 
iBora! machinery might soon he 'in operation. The wiU has 
been repeatedly exhibited of late years — ^^Government uiiques- 

tioiiaWy has the means. 

Nothing shortj indeed, of a public gTant for the establishment 
of training schools, fully equal in extent to that given for the 
emancipation of the West India slaves, will ever emancipate 
the mass of the population of Great Biitain from the op^mtm 
causes of their present and progressive, moral degradation. 
Jails, bridewells, penitentiaries, and bouses of refuge are all 
very useful in their way, and absolutely necessary in present 
circumstances; but they go not to the root of the evil— they 
arc at best correctives or restoratives, not preventatives. 
Training schools alone, on Christian principles, and com- 
mencing early, by the blessing of God, can accomplish the 
work. Taking the lowest estimate of the advantages to be 
gained, twenty millions sterling advanced by the State would 
be amply repaid by the reduction of crime, and the additional 
peace and security of the whole community. 

This amount would certainly be required for the mere 
pui'chase of school training ground — of course high-priced in 
suitable situations for the mass of the people — ^the erection of 
buildings and a partial endowment, so as to bring the fees 
within the reach of the poor and woi'king classes. 

This sum may startle those who are unaccustomed to view 
education in its real character and bearings, and the opposing 
principles of apathy and vice with which it has to contend in 
the wide-spread rural districts of our country, but . ..especially 
iu large towns, which are at present the hot-beds of crime, 
ignorance, and insubordination. ■tfiosbiivhb have 

formed their notions exclusively from the. aspect of calm 
seclusion in the study, the parlour, or the nursery, the ne- 
cessity for so mighty an expenditure,, in .providing moral: 
machinery, may appear strange. But to any one who has 
been accustomed for twenty or thirty. years, to.visit the- abodes 
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of '■wretohoc!nesg?L crime, -UBi' ungoOlincys, »yo 0 ‘urfnllj^ 
general in onr city4anes, am! Brm m oiir rural clistri4U.i5j fimh 
a sum, and such a sacrllice, on tlic part of tlio coiint-ri, for 
moral renoYation, will appear small intleeJ, Did w« ,va.y: 
sacrifice? Twenty millions steiding, tliiis exiHindod, 
prove an incalciiIaWe blessing to the w'orkii'ig elrtt^ses, ami 
•^voiiM be thrice repaid to Government in their su|H‘ri»>r 
||ly, ^ . ■ industry, sobriety, and good ordoiv 

' ■" ’ ■ The funded interest of twenty miliioiis sterling, ril three 

per cent;, would only be £600,000 aimnallydo dmcouiUry, 
wMcli is 'in reality but a trifle for such cm object* Evcrn: 
economically it would prove a most excellent investiBcrit,. 
returnable, as it certainly would be, in the iucireasccl iiidustry 
of the people. A very little imr w^ould quickly absorb im 
equal, or a much larger sum than £600,000. 

We will venture to predict, that not many years will cda|xse_ 
ere the present calculation will be considered clcLfidedly , !.oa 
low* Our legislators have generally proposed tlioiisairls 
when millions arc needed, as if a city on lire could 1)C cxItii* 
guished by a few buckets of water. 
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It would foe more in accordance with our feelings to approve 
than to disapprove, to applaud the existing systems of edu- 
cation, and to term them perfect and efficient, than to state, 
as w-e have already done, that, with a very few excep- 
tionsj even to this day, they are neither complete in their 
arrangements for the great end in view, nor so natural as 
they ought to be for the training of tlie . child. This is felt 
by some to he an offensive statement, especially from one who 
is not professional, and who only ranks as an amateur in edu- 

one. In common with profes- 


eation, olthoiigli a practical 
slonal men, however, we claim the privilege of making obser- 
vations, expressing our own experience in these matters, and 
of proposing such additions and amendments as we know to 
be necessary for the public weal. 

The Scottish^ Pabochiae Sohooe System. — So much has 
been said about this system (the most ancient in Europe) as 
to the moral ami intellectual benefits that have accrued from 
it, that it is now a generally received opinion throughout the 
■world, that education such as it represents is all that is neces- 
sary to elevate a nation to the height that Scotland is under- 
s|:ood to have attained. We shaU therefore devote a few se.^| 
tences to this subject, and present a very/ew facts that have' 
come more immediately under our own observation,, from 
whieh the reader may judge# . 

' The commonly received opinion, that Scotland owes ^ he?? 
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> moral and iatelleotiial elevatioB to het parocliial seliools, Is not 
a correct one* They certainly have had a share In the pro- 
cess, hut it is a small one. The system purstied, speakln^? 
generally, was not calcnkterl to eultivate the minds or nimi- 
ners of the pupils. It is true that the pecmmhy/ of Sccnhuul 
have long stood higher, morally and Iritellectirallj, timo lliuse 
of any nation in Europe- (The towns demuiid a separate eoii- 
sideratlon.) Scotland had not of old, and has not at the pre- 
sent day, 'parochial schools provided for her towms. A gram- 
mar school was provided for each of' her then small burgh 
towns, and one school for each of her rural ' parislieB. 
natives of the towns therefore have^ not had the benefit of the 
parochial school system. 'All has been, and still is, left preiiy 
nearly to private exertions, wdiich gencmllj lag ftir bdfmd 
the requirements of any. community. Towns, al|}u>i;igh ii 
new state of society, *with the coneentraiod feelings of tk 
sympathy ofnumhen^ have not had any mw syslcni of educa- 
tion piwided to suit that condition. 

The real reason why the peasantry of Scotland stood high 
in 'olden times, and the .effeets of which, we trust, are nal yet 
altogether extinguished, is .rather a delicate suhjeel to enter 
upon, and' therefore w^e 'shall dismiss it In a single sco'toncei, 

' The Scottish Church, in its poEty, origiimlly provkled, a minis- 
. ter and a _ schoolmaster and a staff of elders for every stiiiill 
rural parish of perhaps lOOO souls. The clergyman, of coiim? 
-an educated man, lived within the parish. He catechised 
'the young occasionally in church. He visited flic whoh., 
'parish periodically, and, in conjimctlon ■with Ills ciders, tht^" 
sick frequently. Parents were^ ti'aiiieil to keep up fiittiiJy 
_ worship, and the catechising of- their cfdidrcii on 'religious 
s^sibjccts at, home.; These, united tvllh the discuttloni/ifj^iitig ’ 
^nd ol4f '-rich ,^nd poor, eonaequent upoti tho' conteiti fef'reti'^' 
giouB Eberty in which the; church was for a very long period 
engaged, 'exercised the Sco|&h,intellwti and the ‘ refigioiii* 

^ exercises of the family,, and tihe- pulpit' %nd pastoral iniiiietm- 
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tions, no doubly were tbe means of elevating tbe affections. 
The schoolmaster may be understood as having simply fur- 
nished the elements of reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, etc., 
as instruments whereby the pupils might, if they chose, ac- 
quire knowledge. In general the school accomplished no 
more. There was indeed nothing to prevent more being done 
by an enlightened teacher then than there is at the present 
day ; but more was not required, and more was seldom done. 
On entering upon Ms office, however highly educated or well 
informed he might be in himself, he was untrained in the art 
of teaching or of training ; and he had then, as he has now, 
to teach boys and girls of every age, from six to sixteen 
years, in all branches, and at every possible stage of pro- 
gress, thus rendering classification almost a hopeless task, 
and mental or moral training out of the question. The master 
could scax’cely afford the necessary time or leisure to do 
more than to get through with the hare lessonsn Taking this 
view of the matter, it is perfectly dear that the parochial 
school education of Scotland was only one small portion of 
the machinery by which, under God, her peasantry were 
stamped with an intellectual and moral character. Most cer- 
tainly the schools were not calculated ^for the godly uphing^ 
ing' of the youth of Scotland, which was tbe pious wish of her 
great Eeformer and the father of the parochial school system 
in rural parishes. We fear, however, that if a golden era in 
education did exist, it has become dim in later ages, as a few 
facts may disclose, not merely in respect of her large town% 
which we chiefiy have in view, but also in her rural p^ishes* 
We must not overlook the fact, that while, the teacher seldom, 
if ever, communicated reli^uS instrue&n whilst reading and 
spelling some portion of Scripture in school, or in committing 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism to memory ; 
yet the fact of the Bible being in the hands of the children in 
Scotland on week-days and on Sabbaths, gave them different 
feelings of respect for what it might contain, ffom what is the 
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Ererj teacher being lefii to follow any plan oi his own,, 
in some of the towns, and even in country districts, a few 
parochial teachers are to be found, of late years, who, by 
their force of genius, have produced intelligent and excellent 
scholars ; and but for the fact that the heritors, of the parish 
almost uniformly refuse to alter the furniture and arrange- 
.mehtbf the schobhhouse or- to provide play-grounds, these 
enlightened persons would long ago have adopted the system 
of training the entire child* In the case of private teachers 
(having no endowment), the small fees paid by the parents clo 
not enable them to provide such accommodation* Some 
clergymen and other directors of private schools, however, 
have cheerfully provided both. Until the one parish sclmoi 
be subdivided into at least two, if not three departments, each, 
,with a separate well- trained master, we cannot expect to 
"have a perfect system'of education and of training. Through- 
“'but 'England, 'year by year, there is an hmreaslng’ doihhnd 
for male and female trainers, and the proper airangetncnts of 
the school premises are being pretty generally provided. 

Whilst it is admitted that the ordinary week-day school has 
to a great extent failed ixi its professed object, wc must assort 
that the real fault does not rest so much with the teachers, 
in the parsimony and prejudices of parents and the puldic at 
large, who do not value their ' services as they ought, 'and 
therefore remunerate them oftentimes little better than ihiiy ' 
would common mechanics. 

" - ’?The elementary schoolmaster does not stand in biS' pr^er ' 
poSlpn-in society’; he is not paid according to’ the valiio of’ 
his office. No doubt the demand on the pint of the poor md ^ 
working classes is for simple muhmmUf$§^* , 
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witliotit an j anzietj as to wlietlier tlieir cliiidren can or cannot 
understand wliat is before them, or wbetlier tbeir manners 
and moral habits are at all attended to. But what shall we 
say of the middle and wealthy classes of society, who willingly 
pay 5s or lOsj nay, one or even two guineas, for a single les* 
son for their children in music or dancing, and yet who 
grudge a mere trifle for a whole quarter’s English teaching ? 

The rural population of Scotland, upon the whole, is 
superior to that of the towns, arising from the fact we have 
mentioned, that, for centuries past, more careful Christian 
and educational means have been pi’ovided for their improve- 
ment. The towns have been left very much to themselves ; 
the natural tendency, therefore, has been to evil. We are 
not certain if this holds true in respect of England; for low 
as the population of her towns are, from the inadequate 
application of means for their intellectual and moral im- 
provement, yet from causes which it would be fox'eign to our 
purpose to discuss here, we believe^ the inhabitants of the 
agricultural districts are upon the whole more deeply sunk in 
morals than those in towns, 

Peitssian Systesi. — After the parochial schools of Scotland, 
the Prussian system of national education, in point of anti- 
quity, holds the next place. The Prussian embodies a larger 
variety of subjects to he taught than the Scotch, and like the 
latter is defleient in simplicity in the mode of communication, 
or rather no particular system df communication or of training 
i$ set forth at aU, but a long list of exceHent branches to be 
taught, without, however, hairing Bible or Moral training 
lessons. A legislative act,. compels every parent to have his 
children taught from the age of 7 to 14 years. Means are 
also provided for paying Ae teacheiis, and a retiring salary 
for them when age or infirmity unfits them for work. Both 
systems are suited to country districts^ not to the sympathy of 
numbers in towns. These points are shown by the report of 
Monsieur Cousin on the Prussian system, and by those who 
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have Bpent mtich time in Investigating them. In Scoflaiwl 
'the schoolmaster, if he- chooses, explain Scripture and 
enforce it as the "basis of moral training; hut in Fnissia, tlio 
schoolmaster mmt not do so — all is left to the priest or parti- 
cular minister to which the party belongs, and therefore, of 
necessity, for want of time and opportunity, religious inslrne* 
tion must be very formally and imperfectly given.^ (-German 
writers are aware of these defects, and now strongly rocom« 
mend the same principle as we do ourselves. The following 
Is ^ from a critique in the. Fwdgn QuUrterlif, Redkw on 
* Bench e’s 'Theory and Practice'’ of Education, In Gemany/ 
The talented reviewer observes — 

‘ This is the tavourite distinction made by in Glasgow. To 

instractf’ Saji'S the northern philanthropist, comparatively nn 

easy matter — a retail dealing in speehU commo<lities, a dext:orraw 
juggling with so many balls ; but in order to educate you must not 
merely instruct, but you must train,' to have an edueaiiooal s,ystem 
at’ all, it must be a “ training system.’^ This is %v]mt the jiK|n.isitive 
traveller will find written in large letters in the lobby of the Xornual 
Seminary at Glasgow; and tome same purpose, the (kiniuin tells 
us that instruction deals almost exclusively in metre hiteilecirial 
notions of external dexterity, while education has mainly to do with 
the formation of the character, through the emotions. There ia 
nothing new in this, certainly, but it is a great and important truth. 
AL,mnre teac’her does not do half his work; ho must work on the 
heart and on the habits, as well as on the head of Ms pupils. 

‘ The brain is not the only part of a boy; and his brain is a thing 
of living growth and arborescence; not an empty box, which an 
adult can mrnish with labelled tickets of various arts and sciences^ 

For example, the late Mr John M*Cne, an excellent Oerman scholar, on 
being appointed rector of the Glasgow Normal Seminary, was sent, in tim jeare 
18S0-7, by the directors, to travel in Germany and France for nine moatbs, 
with a view of ascertaining the real bearing of the Prussian system, ile 
entered on his official duties soon after Ms return, and his death unfortunately 
took place eight months afterwards. Mr M^Crle stated, that all that wan 
intellectual eomtntmicalion in the PmssEan aysteffi 
TrMning System, and that we had. gone fw before ia 
' toe piMl^ and particularly in simplicity and effiefeaey in our ,|wint4p!/#, , 

of picturing out in words.r * in Prussia they had not Moral and as to 

B0k Traimn^ it was not even nttopted.^ ■ < 
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rrnil tlien say, ^‘My woi'k is done,' behold an educated young 
i2,'eiillemanv’’ ’ 

The great end of all education, Jio’yever mistaken as to the 
means, is unquestionaMj moral improvement, and with it 
intellectual, and also as a natural accompaniment, physical 
improvement. We know of no mlid moral culture which 
does not pass through or carry the understanding along with 
it. One object of our present treatise is to show, that whilst 
intellectual is necessary to moral culture, and therefore in- 
' sepat'ahly connected with it, yet that they are distinct, and 
that intellectual cultivation may be conducted with no moral 
Improvement whatever, but even the reverse. We may 
again repeat, that to have moral results, we must tread on 
moral ground — cultivate the understanding upon moral as well 
as secular subjects, and exercise those afifections implanted by 
our great Creator, practically in the affairs of every-day life. 

Irish System. — As to Ireland, we can propose no system 
for that beautiful isle and its interesting people, but wliat we 
do for Scotland and for England. Were the Training System, 
in its completeness, established there in all its parishes — 
after twenty years’ training of the young, the population, 
generally, would present a mightily improved aspect. Such, , 
indeed, would be justice to and a cure for Ireland. But what 
say the priests? With this we must not grapple here, and 
shall leave the discussion of the subject toabler hands. 

, I may state that in 1837, in company with a friend, I 
visited every school in the south of Ireland I cotild set niy 
eyes upon, and during the whole of the^ visits, T did not hear 
one-> question put on any point of the lessons read or repeated 
in any of the schools, one excepted, and that was to show me 
that they gave Bible lessons. The subject read, and which 
was well read by the children, was Peter walking on the 
w'ater to meet Jesus. At my request the teacher put a few*^ 
questions. The hrst was, Who was Peter ? Answer — The ■ 
fint^Pope. But what else? A BuJmp^ Anything else-l^ 
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The Jret Pope. These answers passed iiimoticed. Tliia 
school was endowed bj’an armaal Government graiil; of 
£lf> 10s. One teacher of a small villagCj also paid from the 
Government grant, confessed to me that the moment tlie hour 
struck, at which his public seiwiccs closed, he regularlj taught 
the Roman Catholic Catechism, without the children moving 
from their desks. We found no provision made for moral 
training, and no e25:ercise of the understanding whatever* 

Schools Half a Cfbtobt Aoo.^As a specimen of the 
kind of moral and intellectual education which was eonvejed 
_ ill' our best schools in olden times, I may state that to which 
1' was subjected in my youthful days 

The sdiool in which I mceived 7n^ prhuaiT khiglish ejiucatiou, 
was one in wloicli were to be seen the children of the nhmster, IIh,'. 
uuigisirate, the merchant, and the mechanic;'^ The selioolmaHtor wa.-^ 
a spiritually-minded good man, and upon the wliole, kind and bene- 
volent, although his scholars could scax’cely perceive this, until after 
the lapse of a few 3 ’ears, when they had left school, and could meet 
liiin on the street or in societ}^ ivitkout te?*ror. 

The Iiighest point of our Bible education was, being nble to read 
the tenth chapter ofNehemiah, or to pronounce the sermtural mune 
' fMidiar-shalM-hash‘-ba5!.’_ Every ehihl conmtitted the Westminster 
' ’,^ge:|3^bly’s Shorter GatecMsm verbatim. The ^eatest anxiety' was 
' Ip Mtabiced 0 ut qf the BMe into the Collection, ' 

’ ’^en woafeked the meaning of any part of our tesons, » box on 
the ear generally followed, accompanied by the exclamation, *■ Ton 
stiipid fdlow, why don’t you know?’ Onences were punished by 
the taws^ or a stroke of the ruler. The little boys ami gms, toko could 
7iot piiU the master off from his seat during the infliction^ had their 
cars occasionally pierced by sharp-pointed pens ; and for a serious 
olience in the ease of a big boy, he was placed on the top oi‘a table 
at one end of the room, crowned with the master’s old wig, all the 
achohu*s being enjoiiic<l, with arms at fill length, to hoot- and hiss 
. Mm,' This was^ moral training!! It certainly was physical ttiiiniiig, 
but was it cultivating the feelings of kindness, generosity, and for* ■ 
Was it rendering ydiysical exercises^ tmuM of ifttoh , 
al or moral culture? ’ -There were other pimishmoiits of A more 


pbketionabio kind, width need not be mentioned, 

such as for repeating the ll§th psalm within a ' 

* 1Ve ar? ,ncffc to analjso the af watagea ' or disailvim^gfts of ibis 

pkui— suiBce it- to saj, that tbejf are not all on one side. 
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given period. I liaxipened to be one of these wortlues, bxit tlie 
memory of words being wholly uneonneoted %vith the memory of 
i<lcas^ not one entire part of the psalm conid I repeat three months 
afterwards. ' 

At Candlemas term, when vokmtary offerings were made, as a 
supplement to the quartei'ly school wages, each child was rewarded 
according to the amoniit given. There were a king — and a queen, — 
who were the Mghest givers, and were raised on an elevated seat, 
or permitted to march along the whole line of the door, on the true 
principles of 7mral training^ to indulge in pride, and vanity, and 
sorclidness. Our feehngs are still alive to the horror we then felt, 
when witnessing one child eating his farthing gingerbread, and 
another his one. or more oranges, while this royal procession moved 
along in all its dignity ! ! I 

It must not be supposed that such prizes and punislunents are the 
general practice in the principal schools of Scotland nowr ; but, as 
already stated, enough remains in town and country schools still, 
to render this statement not mmecessary. 

ScKOOLS Thirty Years Ago. — A friend from the country, 
who has trained himself since he left school, as, we believe, 
most eminent men have done, thus w^rites : — 

‘Your remarks on the distinction betwixt training and teaching^ 
or telling^ remind me that the teaching of my early school days did 
not even amount to telling. My first lesson in axithmetic was in this 
wise: The master took my slate send keelivine^ and jotting down 
several rows of figures, drew a line under them, and, returning the 
slate, told me that there was a count in addition. What addition 
was, I did not know ; lie did not tell me, and I well remember I 
durst not ask liim. The answer would have been a pinch of the 
ears. Bitting down beside a boy somewhat farther advanced, I in- 
quhed what the master w^anted me to db^ Put these figures 
together, srid he — 3 and 4 are 7, 7 and 3 are 10 — ^put dowm nought 
and carry one; 1 and 6 are 7, etc., and so I wrought my way 
through my first exercise in addition ; but the meaning of snch 
words as subtraction and proportion I o:dy learned long after leaving 
the parish school. Our lessons in religion formed the dreary work 
of the Saturday, when we fagged laboriously through the Shorter 
Catechism, without note or comment, or anything whatever but 
worils — words — ^words, and kicks and cufis when the memoxy halted, 
and wox’ds 'xvere awauting. Times without number we repeated the 
Catechism from beginning to end, without the master ever attempt- 
ing to explain its meaning. It was the same in reading the J3ible 
or any other book. The Bible scholar who was commended most, 
was the boy or gixd who could work a tolerable passage thxmugh the 
list of names of those “that sealed’^ in the 10th chapter of STehe- 
miah ; and I i*omembcr it used to be somewhat of a feat in school, 
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to, Spell Ilabalslaik,” gHMy, in tMs fasliion, An H, and an A, and 
a B, and an A, and a K, and a K, and a IT, and a K ! One’s mo- 
moxf is tenacious of wiiat occnired in scliool days ; but I cannot 
tax mine with a single instance in wliieli the master (of a parochial 
school in a roval burgh), even by accident, suggested a tlmught 
the mind of Ins pupilsd 

Overtaking a friend one morning while walking into town,, 
we began to talk of politics — his favourite subject — he also 
being a leader of one party* 

i Mr , I said, you have acquired a great anmmt of know- 
ledge and power of public gpeaking, - Fray, where did you 
acquire all your knowledge? Was it in school, or after you kdl 
school? He answered, In school^ of Cimrm: I hmm not ikongJtt 
closely on that point ; Ok yes^ it was in scItooL Will be Mnd 
enough, I said, to think over the subject, and toll me what you 
think the next time I have the pleasxire of seeing you ? Three 
weeks elapsed before we met, I again put the question. My friend 
immediately replied with gi'eat emphasis, Si7\ I learned nothing in 
school; I did 7iot receive one idea upon any subject whatever; I 
learned every tJimg after 1 left schooL la not tins a ver}' general 
experience ?’ 

Why should the understanding be permitted to He dormant 
in school, while the eye and memory of sounds a^..:ftgures 
■ are being exei^cised f A few pereons of gi’eafc natorwpowersj 
like this gentleman, may break through the tramrhels which 
.rote system of education may have bound 
but what improvement, intellectual or moral, are we to ex- 
pect from ^ the million ^ of the working classes, whose wbole 
education is thus confined to the brief period of a few months, 
and who have neither colleges in which they may be Oulti- 
.rated, nor leisure to find their way through the mms of 
absolute ignorance of almost every subject, secular and sacred? 

' School, Bvt kot Moeal Teainino -As one proof that 

'moral .school training was at one time at a low ebb la our 
‘p^’rqcWal schools, I may m'ention tliat for some time di'KiHg'' 
And commencement of the ‘present one, /ire**' > 
Vevolting character were freely indulged in, .ip., 
mhnybf the, parishes throughout Scotland, but which are now 
happily* exploded from every part of the country:— 
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On Caiicllemas day, wlien the pupils of every school usually gave 
according to their circumstances a supplementary oiltiring to the 
ordinary school fees, it was common for the teachers of some schools 
to |>ermifc the whole scholars to fight cocks within the school-room, 
as a reward for these free-will oiFerings — ^it being a rule that thtj 
teacher should retain for his private use all the cocks killed or 
beaten on the occasion. One of my overseers says that he was an 
adept in these yearly battles, and that Ms cocks generally fought 
game ’-fully. Another servant, a man above 50 years of age, says 
that in several parishes around the one in which he was brought up, 
tins shameful. amusement was practised, and that he for one year 
stood ‘ king,’ he having borrowed an excellent coek from a lady in 
the neighbourhood, which fought so well that his teacher bagged 
no fewer than nine cocks on that day, and took them home to make 
a sort "^of broth called ^ 

Our sole object in making such a statement is to show that 
whilst the Bible was read in each of these schools, such prac- 
tices could not have been long permitted where moral training^ 
on the principles of Scripture, had been enjoined to be pur- 
sued, by the constituted authorities, as a part of the school 
system. Sympathy of numbers in the way they should not go / 

Paisley. — Tliis town, , in the year 1807, had scarcely an inhabi- 
tant who could not at least read. Public worship was attended to 
by nearly every individual. But in consequence of the introduction, 
about the year 1807, of a particular branch of manufacture, which 
is carried on in -weaving shops, and which required a large portion 
of the boys and girls above six or seven years of age during the 
whole day, (of course not subject to any restrictive legislative 
enaetmeiit). Even as early as the year 1810, it -was discovered 
that, besides a vast number of adults, nearly 8000 children, 
above six or seven years of age, were unable to read, and attend- 
ing no school ; and that much of the education received by others 
was merely a smattering in evening schools, after being fatigued 
by the day’s work. The causes producing the sad deterioration 
in the manners and habits of this once -intellectual and moral 
town, are toa varied to be analysed here. Suffice it to say, that 
home training has been almost extinguished, and no school training 
is provided. ' ' , . ‘ ■ ' . , ^ 

. This early employment of children in weaving shops— too gene- 
rally away from their parents, and under no moral superintendence — 
blit, the reverse — ^has been almost the ruin of Paisley. Fifteen years 
ago five Moral training schools were established there; but from the 
oveinyhclraing numbers that required attention, they were quickly 
turned into mere -penny -a-umk reading schools — becoming thus no 
antidote whatever to these devastating infiuenees. , V 

• , ' » 2 " ' ■ ' i' , 
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PeOFOETION of CxIII/OEEJC AfTBNOIMO SCHOOL*-— We Stib* 
join OEe or two facts respecting tie state of education ia Scot- 
land, gathered from an official report to tlie General Assemblj 
of the Church of Scotland about the year 1842 : — 

“^As matters at present stand, .the aTei*ag‘0 ofproiessetily-C'dueateil 
])ersons among onr population ought to be as 1 m 0* Kow, if we 
take the Fresb}’tery of Hamilton, witliin whose bounds are senoe of 
the most extensive eoiliei'les and ironworks, it is as t in 54!!! 
Again, in Glasgow it is as 1 in 32,^ and this, too, in a city where 
there is perhaps a greats provision for the poor and labouring: 
classes than in any other in Scotland.^ 

Such is the truly lamentable condition of our highly-favoured 
and supposed well-educated country. 

XEACHiNa IN -AN Ununowk Toncihf, — ^T he practice of 
teaching and of preaching to the Irish peasantry in English — a 
language in whieb they do not think, and therefore one, in 
which the}'- cannot express their feelings, is now'', I believe, 
generally condemned. The same is now felt in regard to the 
Highlanders of Scotland. Preaching has always been con- 
ducted in their native tongue — the Gaelic. Not so, liow^ever, 
school teaching. It was quite commoji, till within these very 
few yfearSj for children to be taught to read the English Bible, 
One word of which they did not understand; and taught, too, 
'in ■many instances, by masters who •were equally Igrionintf! 

' ,it is absolutely littlfe better to teach English children to read 
their own language, when they have not been trained to un- 
derstand the leading words of .each sentence thus read* ' ' 

A short time ago,- -while conversing with a- Highland 
gentleman on the old method of teaclviag in 'schools, he mcO'**, 
tionod that he, along with about a doi^en other feoyis of a ■ 
sihiilar rank in life, had been taught by -a tutor in ‘the High- 
iiid that ‘he could read the Scriptures in Ehgliih Ipng 
understood a word of thnit langiti|e* I reple^, ' 
igureyou would have macte had ybiw put 

a 'few_ questions o'n^the meaning of what jou welt ^ Qumimn^ 
''^qmsihnss U mg ■ Mar dui nM mpd 
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of EngliBh himself? It is only a shade better when only one- 
half of a sentence, or certain words on which the whole 
meaning rests, are not understood. 

EnnCATIONAL AND MoEAL COHDITIOK OF SOME OF OXIR 

Smaller Tows, Am Ecteal Parishes m 1849.— We have 
just received a small pamphlet from a clergyman in Ayrshire, 
addressed to the members of his own congregation, whose 
sentiments are well entitled,,, to respect from being thoroiighlj 
acquainted with the state of the poor in Glasgow, and who 
long laboured as a philanthropist among the offscourings and. 
professed thieves in the city of Westminster. We subjoin a 
few extracts : — 

i parish contains 8000 souls, of which one thousand reside 

in the rural distiict.’ ‘ Tliere arc eight churches of various denomi- 
nations, having in ail 3750 sittings — ^not more than 1500 persons in 
ail, on the average, attend v/orsliip during the year.’ ‘ Talcing the 
proportion of one-half of the population as being able at £ill times 
to attend public worship, there are 2500 who never cross the 
threshold of a place of worship — ■who are, in short, living in a state 
of practical heathenism.’ 

‘ There arc eleven week-day schools, attended by about 500 
cluldren, or one in sixteen of the population, instead of one in six.’ 

* ITiere are five Sabbath schools; hut notmtlistanding all the 
praiseworthy efforts of the teachers, they have yet to reclaim 700 
children, the great proportion of Avhoin are at this moment, living 
iu ignorance and spiritual darkness, “ no man caiing for their souls.” 
The present educational condition of — ^ — is thus one of great and 
alarming necessity. It imperiously demands the best and tlie 
earliest attention of the intelligent and benevolent portion of the 
inhabitants.’ ‘ We believe tha.t were an investigation entered into 
on this subject, disclosures would be made of such a nature as few 
have any idea of. Hot only is the religious knowledge possessed 
by many of the most meagre and imperfect description, but wo J)e- 
Heve that till very recently, in the ease of many households, an 
entire copy of the holy Scriptures could'not have been found.’ 

" The fact that so many children should be found in one small 
country town who arc not at school— who are gromng up in igno- 
1‘ance around oui' ver)" doors, and for whom no educational provision 
of any kind is being made, either by their^parents, or by the various 
ehurehos, or by the community at large, is one which it becomes us 
seriously to poiuler.’ ^ What a Hea for a Eagged School”^ does 

How many ragged schools ought there to be 7 we should say, and on what 
System ? The latter is a primary qnestionj for on this depends their success or 

iMlmaU failure. ' . , ' 
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tlie condition of fhose ifimmiid efaBdroE in at tins moment 

present P 

Oiin antlioi* goes on to state respecting tlieii* moral 
condition : — 

‘Hie gi'cat majority of the poptdation are fmiKl to be living In 
an iiTcligious state ; a mere fraction only are found in attendance 
upon public ordinances ; it is believed that several hundreds of 
children are unbaptised, and that a considerable number of persons 
are living together as husband and wife who have never been united 
together in mamageP ‘ Sabbath desecration prevails in — - — ■ to a 
lamentable extent. Let the hangers-on, and the hundreds of foot 
travellers on the various roads m the immediate neighborhood, 
and the numberless groups loitering by the side of the highways 
and the hedges,” testify to this moundul fact.’ ‘ Within the town 
and pansh there are ihiriy^nim licensed spirit-shops — ^no fewer than 
twenty of these being in the line of one street. Upon intoxicatiiig 
liquors alone, there is consumed, it is believed, no less a sum every 
year than £10,000.’ 

‘ Exempt from the evils to which ptihUc works generally expose 
any neighbourhood where they exist, it might have been prcasumed 

that the community should possess a supenorit}', from tins 

circumstance, as regards their moral condition, ihit this superiority, 
it is to be feared, is less feal than apparent.’ ‘ Profane swearing, 
like that of Sabbath profanation, is one which is not only eranmon 
among adults, but to a melancholy extent, also, mnong the juvenile 
portion of the population*’ 

Are these, indeed, the small towns and country padslies, 
of which at least one hundred might he named, which are 
equally sunken or sinking^ and which annually add a portion 
’ of their inhabitants to the already sunken masses of our large 
towns! Bo such exist in Scotland, - Uhe land of 'Bibles 
(Bibles, however, are only useful when people are ti»fned to 
understand and obey their dictates*) Does our 'parochial 
system actually secure the < godly upbringing of the yoifBg f * 
'^me English friends may say, Wdl: Scotland, after, all, Is, 
than England Not so— we possess facts, matiy ' bf 
are p| 'too revolting a character to appear In print, 
:thif|wh^|:'show;tlia^ .low as 'Scotland is, England is lower^ 
'stiH — greatly ibweri ' Were fhe same staiiitical pains taken 
tO' ascertain _ facts in England as hate ton dpno'iii'somo 
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parts of tliis cowEtry^ Englani aBd.' Scotland eonid scarcely 
fail to be roused from tbeir lethargy. , These faetSj liowever^ 
only convince m the more that it is not mere Bibles we want, 
nor mere pulpit preaching, infinitely important as both are ; 
but it is also the dh^ect application of the truths of Scripture 
in schools, by Christian and well-trained masters, and con^ 
veyed in a natural, simple, and prayerful manner to the 
understandings, and consciences, and praciiml doings of the 
young^ both in town and countiy, that we require. In other 
words, Moral Training^ as a Christian nursing element for 
the church, the family, and for the public and social inter- 
course of life. 

Being taught to read the words of the Bible does 

HOT SECURE A KNOWLEDGE OP ITS CONTENTS. 

As an example of the state of society some thirty years ago, aiKl 
a fair specimen of what may be found even at the present day, I may 
state my exporienee in my own Sabbath school, in the year 1816, 
(see cliapter viii.) of twenty-eight boys and girls, between the ages 
of eiglit and fourteen years, who all could read, and were nearly ail 
possessed of Biblcis, and yet only five out of the twenty-eight knew 
the name of the first man, or that ever there had been a first man. 
These had ail been taught in what are termed scriptural schools, ie., 
taught to read from a spelling-book, and some parts of Scripture 
history. 

WiJiSKy-SnoFS* — As a natural accompaniment of all this 
practical ignorance, we might state the mimber of shops and 
publicthouses for the retail of intoxicating liquors~a imlj^ 
appalling consideration-— “but shall confine ourselves to' ‘on© 

, detailed by an eye-witness,' of the number he counted 
open dhe Sunday evening, and which appeared in one of the 
public jburhalsj^ ' , - ' 

^From the Cross to the Gas-works, he counted forty -four whisky- 
shops open ; in Saltmarket, thirty-two ; m Gallowgate, from tlie 
, Cross to the Bamieks, thirty-one f in Troagate, forty-nine ; in King 
Street, eleven; ,iii Brklgegate, thirteen;, in Old Wynd, ten ; giving 
a tot«l in these se%'eii streets of one hundred and ninety, lie also 
found the am pawns (sraail paivnbrokers’ shops) doing, as iisiiml, 
a good deal of business, mid he also describes the customers in these , 
places as chicfl)' boys ami girls, who,, after' disposing of the artid©s 
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eutMteil tovtiioni, spend the proceeds^ on whisky, wliidi they eon- . 
vey to tlieir parents or guardians* , This he very properly <^onsi(lers 
as'a great souree of demoralisation among the poorer classes,^ Tlie. 
liltliy condition of tlie localities in which siteh scenes ocemr is ^alno 
pointedly alluded to, and he is anxious that ^ the aUention of tli<‘ 
authorities should be directed towards them without delay, In ordt>r 
to ]rroduce some degree of pimhcation. Such noti«‘,es might ho 
(jxtend<‘.d a himdrod-fold, but this one snlliciiaitly })roves the charac- 
ter of the ])arties who present such tcmptations,^and of tluisc^ who 
snp])ort and encourage them. The jmeaching of the gospel uevc-r 
reaches thein—whutr but moi'al training schools is likely to iidln- 
ence such boys and girls ? And if not trained now, what are ^Yo 
' to expeefc fiwadhem oispihig,, should they become parents ? what 
but that the succeeding generation shall be still deepen* in profaniti' 
and proliigacy ? Those ’who are really acquainieil with such cities 
as liverpool,' Xiondon, Edinburgh, and Manchester, must Inive wit'" 
iiessed Sabbath scenes of a truly revolting and profane character. 

It is only of late years that Glasgow has presented such a painfully 
o]>en profinit}^ as appears in the foregoing extract.’ 

We may now glance at two or three facts respecting 
England, in an educational point of view, which is unquestion- 
ably, upon the tvhole, less intellectual, less scriptural, and 
more thoroughly a rote system throughout ils parishes than ' 

even in " Scotland. ' The ' inoral' statistics which maj" be "" 

, ■ gathered htim the reports of Her llajesty’s inspectors, and _ V’; 
, ' -I'bther government ofllcials, are in many cases of too revolting, * ^ 

and barbarous a character to appear here, and therefore we 
forbear. 

’ ; 'tow as Scotland Is, particularly in her towns, without’ 
attempting an analysis of the comparative condition of the 
two ])ortions of this ’island, either intellectually or morally, ■ 

we must confess that the Scotcli ha\^e much to learn from ' ’ , 
England in a physical point of view, particularly as to firaside ! 
eom&rta The English labourer may, on Ilia other hand, _ /■ / 'v'' 

ie^rn 'gqmething„..from , the ...Scotch,, l>oi.li„„,„info,!,le,etualIy, wi 

''•:;:fopftQy; sidesy however, "imtiomil' 

, ' V ’^6 .accomplished by snitab!© aciml training. ^ ^ . 

: ' - ^ iNtfinnBOWAi. Waot.—* A fm years ago, 'X viwited a icliool ^ - • 

in England,’ taught oh the monitoml system, and was inirochioed ; "ir 
to, the master by,one.,of t!ic._dif©ctim-s, who stated tiiat:he .was,,, .. a,, very ^ .. 4 ,, 
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superior teaclier, anti liad his bom to the number of at least 350. 
iit good order. 1 found the sdiool, as stated, in excellent ordei\ 
all bus}' at spelling lessons, or reading the Scriptures. On reaching 
the highest class, in company mfch the master and director, I askeci 
Ihe fbiiaer if he csver questioned the scholars on "what they read, 
lie answered, ^ iSTo, sir ; I have no time for that, but you may if ypii 
please.’ I answered, that except when personally known to' the 
teacher, I never questioned children in any school. . ‘ By all raeans, 
do so now, if you please; hut them thick-headed boys cannot mider- 
stand a word, I am Being again asked to put a few questions, 
I proceeded: ‘ Boys, show me where you are reading;’ and to do 
them justice, they read fluently. The subject was the stoi’y of Eli 
and his two sons. I caused the whole of them again to read the 
first verse — ^ And Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phineasd ‘ Now, 
ehihlren, close yorm books,’ — (presuming . it impossible that any 
error could be committed in such a plaip; narrative, I proceeded:) 
^ Well — who was EH?’ No answer. This question appeared too 
high, requiring an exercise of thought^ and a knowledge not to be 
found in the verse read. I therefore?' descended in the scale, and 

S oceeded: ‘Tell me how many sdns Eli had!’ ‘Ugh?’ ‘Had 
i any sons?’ ‘ Sir?’ ‘ Open your books, if you please, and read 
again.’ ^ Three or four read in succession, ‘ And Eli liad two sooiis^ 
Hophni and Phineas.’ ‘ Now answer me, boys — How many sons 
had EH?’ ‘Soor?’ ‘Who do you think Eli was? Had EH any 
sons?’ ‘Ugh?’ ‘Was he a man, do you think, or a bird,,, or a 
beast? "VJTio do you think Eli was, children?’ ‘Soor?’ ‘Look 
at me, chikUen, and answer me this — If EH had two sons, do you 
think his two sons had a father?’ ‘ Soor?’ ‘ Think, if you please 
— Had EH .ANY sons?’ No answer, ‘ Well, since you cannot tell 
me how many sons EH had, how many daughtei's had he, think 
you?’ ‘ Three^ ‘ Where do you find that, cliildren?' — ^look 

at your Bibles. Who told you that EH had tlii’cc daughters?’ 
‘ Ugh?’ The director turned upon Ms heels, and the master said, 

‘ Now, sir, didnH I tell yoti them fellows could not understand a 
wordf ft! This I term scriptural reading — ^those who choose, may 
term, it scriptural education. We admit the principle, that no school 
or system ought to be judged of by a single exhibition, or after a 
transient inspection; but here there can be no mistake; for if the 
higlie^t class of a school, consisting of a dozen boys of ten to twelve 
yoafs of age, who Had read the Sciiptures daily for years, could 
make such an appearance, what are we -to conclude, but^that, in so 
far as their intellectual or moral culture was concerned, it mattered 
not whether the Beriptures they read had been planted in Hebrew, 
or in their mother tongue? I thought this at the time an extreme 

^ The three names, previously so often repeated, viz., Hophni^ and 
Phineas^ seem to have shed one ray of light upon their intellects, and brought 
out in answer the term three, ■ ’ 
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case, 'but afterwards met with oBf or two siadlar results in other 
schools, ’ , . ■ 

I still proceeded, Iiowever, piercing the tough unpiilveristHl ehni 
of their understanding, till, at the expiration oi* ten or Iwi'lve 
miinites, thej were made to perceive that Eli was a man— that this 
man had tw'o sons — ^and that the naxnes of these two sons were 
Hophni and Pliincas. 

That the fault was not in the children, but in the system, was 
rendered apparent from the fact, that on the same day 1 visited 
another school in the immediate neighbourhood, having ilie same 
soi*t of children, 140 in number (boys and girls), but taught on the 


and girls), but taught on the 
Training system, in which was exhibited a minute acquami<ance 
with*. &riptiire history and doctrine, and an enlarged and minute 
knowledge of elementary science; moreoYer, them style of rcjtdmg 
and writing, etc,, was Cj[uite equal to that of the other school 1 had 
ririted. The whole was conducted by a first an«l second trained 
master, practically acquainted with the system, with a slight infu- 
sion of the monitorial system in points of secondary imporbina?. 

The Rotative System ih Eebeatmg Lessons.— “I mperfect m 
niere verbal answering is, when every child knbw^s all the answers 
in the lessons, and can repeat them, it is still more impericet when 
the child only commits his own parricular one to memor}’', wdikds 
formerly was and still is. too common in seliooL Most hKruu'ous 
scenes have taken place occasionally during public examina thins, 
when a diHd happened to absent himself, and thus, by withdrawing 
a link of the, chain, broke its continuity. An alert examiner^ 

' howev^T, in most 'Cases, can' heal the breaefq by a rapid movement to 
, liext question, in the order. A case lately occurred which illus** 
rotaiion system* ’ The public examinator, among ;ot|ior' 
'''Jwfjtfceh questions which he wa^ to ask, "put this one, Who made 
the world?’ The child answered, ^Noah>^8ir.^ The examinator 
said, ‘ I beg your pardon, diildren, I am wrong ; that child Is not 
here (meaning the clnld who was to answer the question) ; I ought 
to have asked, ‘ Who made the ark?’ 

ibmEATiNG BY SouNB.— A Mmd of ours was imglit to repcfat 
* the twenty-third Psalm by rote. The .fourth lao had been coin- 
mitted thus, * The guap-wuU waters by,’ the sound wail instoft4.„0f 
, fiUrng up the requisite number of syllables, md years 
’before he understood that ^quapt^^tmit^ meant quki^ or could get wl 
sound. We might state twenty luchcrous- mistakes ; 

was, Moses?’ One boy answerod,, and none of the'' 
b'lKew'bbtdd correct him, '* The sm of SitJ 

’:t!h»%Wdf,'it waS'Bot pertos'very easily Mswetwl,biit 't| 0 ' 
souad'of the’ answer:, Be mn'c/kk strongly re»embM the 

one- wanted,' vi«.| Be m it wfts of courefe 

given* ' . “ ' ' ‘ 'i 
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by tlie same cliildren at diiferent times. Oiir friend yenttired to 
ask wbat the cliildren meant hy creatures (it being evident that on 
tiiis Mnges tbe whole meaning of the verse), lliey had no idea 
whatever, that creatures meant the beef and plum-puddingofwhich 
they were about to partake. But that a dog, or a cow, or a pig, 
was a creature, they easily comprehended *, and it took twenty 
minutes at least to bring out this clearly to their minds by a variety 
of illustrations which it would be too tedious to mention. Ilac! 
these children previously received a dozen. or twenty training lessons, 
two minutes would have been sufficient to have elucidat^l such a 
point, for they were children wffio had been largely instructed, 
although not trained, in Sciipture. In a properly-conducted train- 
ing school, children will be found ignorant of a vast variety of words 
which they have read even in school ; but the difference is this, that 
being accustomed to analyse words and sentences, the trainer can 
touch some chord which instantly suggests the idea to their mind. 
This fact, however, proves the paramount importance of their not 
repeating or singing any passage in prose or verse, before they have 
been trained to understand its general and particular meaning — in 
fact, ‘ to sing with the understanding.’ 

MeMOBY of words without nCTUETNO OUT — A SCHOOI. 
CONJDOCTED ON WHAT IS TERMED THE IMPROVED MODERN 

System. — A few months ago I visited a National School, in 
one of the towns in England with and at the desire of one of 
its dii'ectors — a school under high patronage^ and a decidedly 
Christian clergyman, who takes a deep interest in the yonng 
of his dock. The master appeared smart and intelligent 
The physical order of the school was good. The children 
read well, and answered some questions put by the teacher 
with perfect correctness. To one of these questions the 
answer was, ^ There is none righteous; no, not one/ I did not 
discover that this was acquired by rote, and being apparently 
more than usually intellectual, I ventured to put a question or 
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twOj ill order to aseertain if they really understood tlie iiieaii- 
iiig of wliat tii,ey had said. Oor space does wot permit ns gi?* 
ing the process of training which engaged the attention of the 
cliiklreii fifteen minutes; suffice it to say the following among 
other cjuestions "were put : — ^You say, cliiMreny ^ There is none 
righteous ; no, not one/ Do any of you ever commit siiij or 
feel inclined to commit sin ? iVbj Sir. Do yon ever <1o any 
thing wrong? iVo. Or feel iiicimed to do what you know Is 
wrong? Mo^Sir. Have you never feltj when going to 
church or school on a Sunday* that you would rather have a 
walk or a little play ! Sir^ they answered in one voice. 

' You never feel inclined to do. anything that is wrong ^ iVh* 
Did any of you ever do^a thing that your father or your 
mother wished or hid you not to do f ifo. Sir — most firmly. 

• ’And yet you say there is none . . \ . * rigkteom ; mi 

one' Our friend, the director, put several questions on 
the same point, and elicited similar answers. I then intro- 
duced one or two familiar illustrations, which wo cannot 
repeat here, which we conducted on the pktMrinf/ ovi 
principle, or as a traming Imon^ w^hich gradually induced 
ffitoito confess that they .%vere both, inclined to disobey 
Th& 'patents, ' and actually did so sometimes — .that they 
^sometiiiies felt the force of covetousness, and that disolwdiencc 
■ to ■parents and covetousness were sins*— ‘brcaclms of the fifth 
'and tenth commandments, which they frequently repeated in 
church and Jn school. The teacher then exclaimed, ^'lam 
certain the children wdll understand that passage now/ 
From the high character of this school, I felt indeed greatly 
.surprised and disappointed. 

.A few months afterwards I read In the public journals a' 
*|a|p|lng’ account of the public annual examinatlaa oriliia. 

dl the great folks in the ndghbouiirlecjd; M 
of ttic- highest order,; Christianly, mi 
' f^pt, ' a model for • all England* ■ And ' considering ■ the 
physical order, distinct reading, 'and the pofrect , method they 
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repeated (be answers committed to memor}'^, coupled with the 
respectable aspect of the master, I am not surprised that it 
■was supposed the children were receiving a suhtantial 
education. We had here the shell without the substance — the 
sound and substance of education without the realitj.^- 

Statistics. — The subjoined fearful account is from the 
Eeport of the Royal Commission appointed by Parliament f o 
inquire into tbe state of the persons employed in mines and 
collieries 

‘ Of the young people examined in Cumberland, the Siib-Com- 
missioner states, that the evidence of the child John Holmes (a22) 
k a -very fair sample of the general state of education among these 
benighted children: ‘‘I doift go to Sunday school, because I don^t 
like, and I’d rather pIa>^ I used -to read the Testament. I don’t 
know who Jesus Christ is. I never heard tell of God neither (one 
child said he had, for the men damned at him very often). I am 
taught to say my prayers, and I say them. I don’t know who I 
pray to.” ’ (Symons’ litport — Mines, App. Pt. I., p. 302, sec. 24.)- 

Again, respecting Wolverliampton, the Report adds, ‘ Of ^the 
state of confusion, when not in absolute darlmess as to religious 
subjects, in which the minds of those children are, even though they 
have been in regular atte^idance at Sunday schools feom eive to 
YSAUS, the following are examples: — ‘Hias attended Sunday 
school five years ; does not know who Jesus Christ was, but has 
lioard the name of it ; never heard of the twelve apostles ; never 
heard of Samson — nor Jonah — ^nor Moses.” (Horne, Report, A])p. 
Tt. II., pp. 2, 18, sec. 214, 216, 217. Ibid., evidence, pp. 39, 1, 33.) 
‘‘ Has attended Sunday school nearly sixyeax's ^ knows who Jesus 
Clirist was ; he died on the cross ■ to shed his blood to save our 
Saviour ; never heard of St Peter or St Paul.” (Ibid. pp. 36, 1, 46.) 

Has attended Sunday schools about seven years; can read only 
in their books — ^easy words of one syllable ; has heard of the 
apostles; does not know id St Peter was one, nor if St John was 

* In Oliarck of England, schools, like the present, it would be found of great 
■ benedfc were the young to reeeivo once a week, in addition to the daily Bible 
one, a training Imm on the meaning of the Prayers and Liturgy. This -wcuid 
enable the ohiMren now, and through life, to be intelligent worshippers, and to 
read and respond, and pray and sing with the understanding, as well as with 
the verbal memory. The children, understanding what is going forward, would 
of course be more quiet and less troublesome in church to their superintendents 
and teachers. We know two parties who are. pursuing this course with their 
school children. 
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oiic^ tmless it was St Joim Wesfe?; <ioes' not know anjtliiriii alioiit 
Jpb; neTcr heard of Samson,” ' (Ibid, pp, 34,^1^ 58.) Wben tin? 
name of Jesus Christ has been hearcb extraordinary tie.secrsilions or 
corifusioiis^ the result of ignorance, have been devcdoped,^ (hie hoy 
on being asked if he Icnew who Jesus Christ laiplieil, Yes, 
Adam;”'* another replied, “ He was an apostle another, He was 
the Sarioiir’s LoiMfs Son and a young person of 1 G thotigbt^ that 
Jesus Christ was a king of London a long time ag<>,”* (Evidences 
pp, 31, eiseq,, Nos. 13G, 145, IGO, IGl, 181, 184,) 

We leave such facts to speak for themselves, 

. The spirit of the following article, from tlie Law Mapacm 
of July Ist, 1849, is so mu'cb in accordance with our views, 
that we gladly give it a place in this chapter :~ 

' ^ Crimes Am CRTMiKALs,---Tife Relation of ImmAMm tq 
CaiME,— Fo ofie denies that ignorance Is a fnikfiil source of crime; 
for ignorance implies absence of a knowledge of ineifa InterasI in 
virtue, and of the means to it. When from this triith we advance 
to the assertion that education will prevent crime, it is iKa‘dfi4 to 
define what education means. We are of opinion, tiiat in its only 
proper sense, it is of all others the most poweHhi prevenlivo of 
crime; but ifc is equally clear to my miml that what genei'aliy goes 
by the name of eduealion in this "country, and passes (Hinvut as 
such among many educated and pious jieople, and in man)' a 
coBiolj-louking school in this country, will, instead of cliecking 
crime, largely increase it, by giving mental powtu' to nuffal, tfrih 

B trae that out of the" heart proceed evil thoughts, nmp'Icra, 
fornications, thefls, Mse witn«, blaspliemles, which 
hapi&en wlmtover ^ves power to the natural ^il1i i^ithhut 
the heart or Christianising the mind, memses evil 
^IphW'tlns is Just what mereynstruetion in elementary Icttnung ikm* 
'^inettor-twentieths of the instruction we have given .and are givtng 
in' our' schools for the poor is of tins sorry, fruitless kind; such » 
reading the holy Scriptures— not with im understanding iiilrwl, io 
that its deep truths and Hving principles are gathered into the minds 
and written on the hearts of the, scholars— Stit read as a hornbook 
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of niei'e book leatning* It is Tam to Sebjr that we haye given ilie 
form of instrijction witboiit its life and spirit. We have created 
instrmnciits witliont teaching how to use them ; and of winch the 
proneness of human nature to evil renders the abuse all but inew- 
table. Our education” has been no education : it has taught the 
elements of ability without the capacity to turn them to good 
account. It has done too little to infom the mind or improve the 
disposition, but enough to feed pride and empower passion. 
Scanty, indeed, has been that moral training, and higher knowledge 
wMch teaches a man to loiow himself, and opens by mental culture 
the fruitfulness of knowledge, and those rich stores of information 
which that culture imparts desire to attain, and power to profit 
by. The natural offspring of our grovelling system is to be found 
in the growth of selfish principles, cold hearts, and frow^ard will. 
Is this safe — ^is it politic — is it prudent ? Will it give growth to 
virtue or to vice — ^to weal or to woe ? Will it ei*eate a people for 
death or for eternity ? Will it rear men governed by moral influ - 
ence — mindful of the golden rule — good citizens and good Christians 
— or will it create so much lawless energy, swinging to and fi'o in 
society, dependent on accident for its working, arm evil propensities, 
misapply talents, entrust clever heads and corrupt hearts to strong 
hands, and sow broadcast the seeds of moral debility and crime 
throughout the knd ? We think it has done the latter, is dbing it, 
and will continue to do it, and that here, is one of the clues to the 
facts before us. 

^ Society is in a state of transition : strange new doctrines, and 
stranger revivals of old ones, perplex minds which are themselves 
im the infancy of reflection. Among the informed classes there is 
still much indolence of intellect, as regards teaching or restraining 
the floods of ignorance with which the growth of population has 
inundated England. The great currents of wholesome thought and 
the incentives to worthy efibrt have been wrongfully sluggish ; but 
there has been great scope for passions and lusty Appeals to evil 
desires and appetites. The abstract power of knowledge has been, 
it is true, increased ; instruments have been perfected, and placed 
■within the reach of workmen sure to use them, but untaught how 
to use them well and wisely. The evil is that the powers thus 
diffused .cannot be misused without disastrous mischief to the vita- 
lity of social welfare. The spread of a scant and barren instruction 
in reading and writing, and the mere implemfets of education, are 
among the number, of the agencies thus perverted to erii. 

‘ Is this used as an ar^ment against all, education ? To me the 
facts cited seem to , afford the strongest reason for the vigorotis fur- 
therance of sound Christian and secular education. It is the 
highest means of rescuing the people, and replacing the household 
gods of English virtue upon their olden thrones ; of staying the 

S irit of vice, which is stalking with devastation in its footsteps 
rough the fields of industry and peace ; and we shotdd equally 
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deem nudi an edncation the ark ‘of safety for a were*, it a?<’ 

easy b go backward and restore darkiiess^ as it is impossiljk3 to 

stay the light. ■ ^ . . t . 

‘ With a people thus weltering in real ignorance, wdli iiglife emnigii 
to ferment and empower passion, selfish and deba, scfi irmri birth, 
mark the appliances at work. Hosts of writers instruct mwl ply 
them with the devices of mime, decked in every allnrcm'ieiit; aileptH 
in felony infest the towris and trarel the comitry, who have a cc^gimt. 
interest in contamination, whose road over evtTv npwh^ of 
legal and moral restraint, and whose soeeess is dependt'iit on the 
debasement of the people. 

' * To obtain a loiowiedge how to read and hmv to write will j«s?t m 
little strengthen the moral infinences or prevent eriine m any olhet 
mechanical art We may as well teadi people to swimjii orricr lo 
wake them, hnmane. Here are the proportions of c ririiiiials cjdiica- 
tiondiy classified m the tables published by the Hornet Office up to 
1848, according to^what they term degrees -of insirnctios^ ddring the 
last ten yearS'i— , 


Degrees of Instruction. 

1 Meaner ' 
{1838-1841, 

1 Mean of 

1 W13-4H47. 

j i 

1 DUTorenc®.' 

t 1 

Unnblo to road and write, . , , 

i S3-30 ' 

SOkS 

; 

Abie to read and write imperfectly, i 

i 55-49 ! 

58*72 

■: 1 

Able to read and write well, . . . | 

Instruction superior to reading and i 

S-4G 

! 

8*00 

; O' 40 

writing well, | 

0-34 , 

kST 

1 0‘OS , 

Instruction couM not 1)6 ascertained, j 

! 3-34 

1 i 

2*2i 

1' 0*13 

L«.i. 


b’ it 'is thus proved beyond The power of cavil.or denial, that tlw 
' ‘’btiik of onr criminals spring not from the entirely ignorant chwes, 

. 'or;imm. the weEdnstrncteo, bwt fi’om those wlio nave .rcfeivcd pre- 
cisSy that smattering of mechanical tc^khing which feeds firidc* 

■ ' empowers vice, and increases criinef 

Such facts and statements, we believe, miial satisfy ev'^ery 
candid reader that UmUng ia ml training ^ — that the mere 
* . reading of the Scriptni’es w ml rekgmus irntmcimn^ iinci tiiit’ 

■ , religions instruction atoeis not 3f0ral tmmmg^ and fariht% 

a. gap. still remains unfilled up for the miltivalloa of 

the ages of two or three to fifteen yett®*,!.'; ■ 
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FACTOEY STATISTICS. 

Factoby Childeeh Examination. — Quantity not quality is 
tlie prevailing desire of the public mind. All is set down in 
tables, from which we know no proper results can be drawn ^ 
and simply because the proper means are not taken to ascer- 
tain. the facts. A parish officer, it may be, goes round a 
district or parish, and inquires how many in each family can 
read, write, and cast accounts, how many are in school, etc., 
and he notes down, conscientiously, enough, the facts, no 
doubt, just as he receives them. We have followed, not 
unfrequently, and put the power of reading to the proof, and 
have generally reduced the number to less than one-half, 
and the powe?* of understanding to a mere fraction. In fact, 
in general, they neither had knowledge nor had their education 
. been such as to enable them to acquire it for themselves. 

, We read in public documents of 10,000 children being 
taught to read the Scriptures in a given district, and 1700 in 
another, and 15S,542 in scriptural schools in a third. We 
hear of Bible schools and scriptural education as the glory of 
our country. But let a minute examination be made, and, 
excepting in the case of those who h^ve been blessed with 
enlightened pious teaching in a Sabbath school, what does all 
this stir amount to f Comparatively nothing — a mere decep- 
tion on the public, and a hushing to sleep of the energies of 
philanthropists and Christian men, who, but for this cry for 
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quantity instead of quality, might have brought their energies 
and sacrifices and charities long ere this to bear most ktvoiir- 
ably on the I’eductioii of crime, and the Christian and nioial 
and physical elevation of the whole community. We might 
furnish our readers with a hundred proofs, but we select one 
survey, which was conducted on what may be considered the 
proper principle of ascertaining the real truth, and whicii 
presents a picture, deep and melancholy, it is true, yet a 
fair, perhaps a favourable, specimen of the intellectual and 
Christian attainments of the working classes between the ages 
of 13 and 21 years. 

' ',i>uring the last thirty years it has oftentimes 'fallen to our 
lot to make surveys of the poor and working classes of this 
city, sometimes of large, and at other times of small contiguous 
districts, which presented, in many instances, pictures of the 
' deepest ignorance, and in some cases depravity. 

Two surveys of young persons (who of course were ®awn 
not from a particular locality, but from the general populp 
tion) were made in the years 1839 and 1845, with a view to 
ascertain the state of education in public works in this city. 

, We -pTesent the latter survey of four factories, the examina- 
tion of which was conducted upon what I consider to be the 
most certain mode of arriving at the real state of education 
and intellectual culture, and on the truth of which the utmost 
reliance may be placed ; — • 
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This' is a sad picture 'of ilie state of society iii (jiasgenv, 
with its Cluirclies, Schools^ Parocliial and City' Blissfonaries, 
and a greater ¥ariety of plnlantliropie InstitiitioBs for tint 
io^proYcment of the people tliau is to bo found |)erliaps in 
any city of the United Kingdoiiij and proves tliaf, ihes (Jliri.s- 
tian patriotism exhibited in benevolent efforts, porochial or 
private, has not yet applied those means by wlileli the i‘vil 
may be cured. 

By these reports, out of 698 young men and woimoi who 
were' examined in the four factories, and drawn from all pans 
of the city and suburbs, 426 mver* keml of tim mmc 
..but from the mouth of profane swearers; and of those who 
liad. heard of Ms name, very ’many were found entirely igiu> 
rant of his dignity, or -charaeter, or, work* We are not to 
suppose that these young persons arc Roman Catholics; for 
every person knows that w'hatever this class may be ignorant 
of, the name of Jesus is W’-eli remembered and often repeated. 
The Roman Catholic children which w^ere examined very 
readily answered that Jesus is the second ‘person of the Messal 
Trinity; but when questioned as to their knowledg'o of scune 
; of 4lie .Patriarchs, or Prophets, or Apostles, answers were 
given "such as the following we donH hmw umjthinp 

about these gentlemen* 

The four factories are situated in separate parts of the city 
and its suburbs, and in directions north, south, cast, and ivesi 
of the Cross* They were selected from otliers, because 

tlie proprietors were known to take an interest m their work 
people, and were disposed to ascertain their real eoiidiliiiii, 
both as to their capability of reading and their amount of 
knowledge. For the sake of saving space, *wc have coinceii'- 
traied-the results of the four examinations into one soiled tile. 

. 'J' These young persons were very, partieularly examined 
daring the month of Januai^, 1845, by the reetdrtoci princi- 
pal masters of the Normal Seminary, assisted by a few of the 
older students and the foremen of _ each of the factories*— -iii 
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all eighteen persons. The examination was' coiidected by 
causing eacli young person, apart from the rest, to read a few 
verses of scripture narrative, after which they were questioned 
in the plainest, most varied, and simplest manner possible. 

They were far from being the lowest or most neglected of 
the population; and we apprehend these reports present a fair 
sample of the state of education among a large proportion of 
the working classes in the populous towns of the United 
Kingdom.. 

Out of 224, or one-third of the whole number, who could 
read pretty well, very few, indeed, understood the meaning 
ot the words they had read; so that, for all the purposes of 
improvement, their reading could he of little service to them. 

In an ordinary statistical account of the extent of education, 
taken by a parish officer, or without examination, two-thirds 
of the whole number, at the least, would have been put down 
as educated,’ whereas, in actual fact, there was only a fractional 
part. , 

W“e are satisfied, after the most minute investigation, that 
nothing essential can be done for the workers of factoides 
after the period when they engage in work. Let legislators 
and gManthropists look to iJiis, All, or nearly all, must be 
done for them before thirteen years of age, which is tlie period 
at which children may work ten hours a-day. Under thir- 
teen j^ears of age the whole population ought to be at school, 
forming correct moral and intellectual habits, and establishing 
their health and strength by proper means, and on a firm 
basis. ' ’ ' . 

For factory children above thirteen years of age, who can-* 
not read, and who are fully employed the whole day, evening 
classes are proposed. These, we conceive, must evei* prove 
abortive. What progress in knowledge or in manners are 
we to expect between eight and ton in the evening, from 
young persons who have stood on their feet for ten, eleven, 
or twelve hours previously in a heated factory, worn put by 
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fatigiiej and tli© moment they are seated are half asleep! Wliat 
but listlessness and hatred of learning! And what moral 
irnproyement can be expected from boys and girls of thirteen 
to perhaps eighteen or twenty years of age^ meeting on their 
way home at night without any moral superintendence what- 
ever, or without in earl^ youth having received the advantages 
we propose of moral school ti*aioing! We again repeat thai, 
for the improving of the young, who are to form the next 
generation of our country, such arrangements are, as it were, 
sowing hay seed and expecting to reap corn* It is merely 
nihUing at the surface, and never even attempting to reach the 
source of the disease* The source, or at least the strength, of 
the disease lies in the mrly formation of bad habits, intellec- 
tual, physical, and moral. If so, then the antidote must be 
the early formation of good ones — which schools, as at present 
constituted, do not and cannot accomplish. 

We may notice a large and induentiai class of the comam- 
ni ty, viz. : — 

Domestic Servants. — The middle and %vealthy classes, 
who so generously subscribe towards the support of sclicols, 
and rejoice in the Christian and moral, and of course the 
social improvement of the poor and working classes, are per- 
sonally not uninterested in the moral condition of those in 
humble life; for. from this class, their domestic servants, 
nurses, etc., are drawn, who have a mightier irdiuence on the 
morals of their children than is generally imagined. Servants 
imperfectly, or rather improperly trained — ignorant — often- 
times secretly vicious, or deceitful — servants taken from the 
very rank of life, the evil condition of which W’e have been 
attempting to expose, are not fit substitutes for a parent' in 
training Ms children for any portion of the day. Selfishness, 
■therefore^' even were generosity absent, ouglil to stimulate 
many who have the time and the means, to promote moml 
training for. this class of the community. 

. We might give mmw examples of the inimorallrain&f to 
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wMcli cliildreii ai’e subjected by sermits improperly bronglit 
mp, but shall simply state one or .'two which have fallen xmder 
our notice 

A nnrsory-inaid, in charge of a child of about six or. seYcn years 
of age, was walkin^j along one of the streets of this city, after a 
heavy shower of rain, and’ about the middle of the crossing of the 
street,^ met a female acquaintance, with whom she entered into con- 
versation. My mforiuant, a lady, happened to be standing on the 
side pavement with a friend, and observed all that passed. A car- 
riage came up, and had nearly rim over the cliild, before the maid 
discovered the danger. She instantly pulled the child down by the 
arm * and to avoid the danger, dragged her along, silken pelisse 
and all, through the mud, till the side pavement was reached, and 
then shaking her fist in the tenified child’s face, said, ^ iSToAv-, Miss, 
you must tell your mamma that you tell and dirtied your pelisse ; 
for if you tell how it happened, I’ll knock your head, you little 
cutty? The child had but one alternative, 'tuz., to save herself a 
beating by telling a lie, or to tell the truth, and get a beating from 
the nurse. 

Here are moral superintendence and moral training with a 
vengeance ! Was there no need here, for a moral training 
school for this child ? Is there Uo need of schools for the 
moral training of servants, who have such influence in forming 
the manners and principles of the children of the wealthy in 
early life f 

The following also shows the bad training to which children 
are sometimes subjected by servants : — 

A lady of my acquaintance says, that while she was watchful of her 
children’s best interests, and always endeavoured to secure their 
eonhdeuce, for some time past, those of about four to seven or eight 
years of age seemed to look suspiciously upon her when asked any 
questions respecting the roads they walked on, or places they called 
at with the nurse, when out with her professedly to take an airing. 
One day this lady asked her children if they had had a nice walk 
with nurse ? The children looked at one another — no answer. My 
deal’s, tell me where you walked ? Still no answer. Children, their 
mother rejoined, are you afraid to tell me where you were? Has 
nurse told )tju not to tell where you were ? The children looked 
at the door, as if afraid the nurse might enter, and then ^ at each 
other — no answer, Now, children, the mother said, if nurse 
has charged you not to tell, allow me to say, I am. your best friend, 
and if she has threatoued to beat you, you .have nothing to fear ; I 
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slial protect yon, and slxe stall not be permitted to toncli yon. Tell 
me liow matters stand ; for if it be as I suspect, slie sball not re* 
main in tbe bouse longer than till to-morrow monilng. Bid irurse, 
instead of taking a walk with you, go into a bouse I'es, timo- 
rously, was the answer. This led to tbe opening up of an amount 
of deceit and lying, hardly to be credited, and ilj,sclosed the bondage 
under wbicb the little ones were laid by one in wboin her mistress 
bad perfect confidence. In a gi'eat variety of ways tbe nurse Iiad 
threatened tbe children in such language as tbe following : — ^Yoii 
little sluts, if you tell your mother whore you were, or what I have 
done, or that I have said this to you, I shall da for you ; I shall 
shake you, to pieces. The lady called up the nurse and gave her her 
leave. She confessed, after much conversation, and some threats, 
many lies she had told about articles she had used and destroyed — * 
places to which she had stealthily taken the children — parties of her 
own Mends she had had in the nursery, when her mistress T;?as out 
visiting in the evenings ,• and that on these occasions many pieces 
of the silver plate were used, and had been injured, the causes of 
which had not been before discovered. In fact, she found her 
children were being trained to deceit and Ijdng, to a fearful degree, 
and to a want of confidence in their parents. The lady is a first- 
rate family- trainer when with her children ; and the conclusion is, 
that while the nm-se may have been religiously instructed^ she un- 
questionably had not heen morally trained. She wmiiid not steal 
money, it is true, but she could steal the use of her mistresses silver 
plate — she could rob the children of healthful exercise, and destroy 
filial confidcnce—she could tell a He, and train the children to con- 
ceal the deceit. Some persons may say this is a very tiifiing affair; 
could something more romantic, and of a dcepcir caste, not have 
been adduced ? Ho doubt it might, but %¥e prefer to gliire instances 
of every-day occuiTcnce, and fundamental in family training. If 
the foundations are sapped and destroyed, what becomes of the 
building ? If we do not take care of the litlhs,^ the larger will not 
be safe. 
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Few persons will deny tliat moral training ought to be pur- 
sued in the family; but many reject the idea of its being 
necessary in school, beyond the mere teaching to read the 
Scriptures, or giving religious instruction. Few have made 
up their minds, that a school, conducted on proper principles, 
is the place where religious instruction can he most thoioughly 
aiid easily communicated; and fewer still clearly perceive the 
distinction between religious instruction and moral training. 

Religious instruction, in Sabbath and week-day schools, ot 
late years, has been termed moral training. It no doubt 
forms' a part of it ; but it is not tbe thing itself. Knowing is 
not equivalent to doing : ‘He that doeth my will shall know,’ 
saith the Scripture. I am no more under training, by 'being 
told and shown how to make a watch, or hem a frill, or paint 
a landscape, than I am under moral training by the truths of 
Scripture being presented to my mind, coupled with the example 
of the master, provided I am not placed in circumstances to 
practise them;~I am only under training when I am caused 
to do the thing specified. The practical application of this 
principle is the most important that can occupy the attention 
of the Christian philanthropist, more especially in reference 
to the dense and sunken masses of our town population, 
which, if ever they are to be morally and intellectually ele- 
vated, and to receive Christian family training, it must be 
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clueflj tlu'ongii the instramentalitj of tlie scliool In early 
life. 

We sliail state a few practical errors in society^ iliiisfcmtive 
of the necessity of sotnetlimg additional to religious iriStriiction: 
being established, and we shall do so without much regard to 
any particular order. 

^ Whatsoever ye would that men shoiiid do to you, do ye 
even so to them/ is a command in Scripture, but it is not 
generally felt to be equally binding with the one, ^ TIiou shall 
not steal/ 

1. Let a person build a house, or repaix* one, and take un esti- 
mate from tradesmen to the extent of £1000, and let another get 
the same work done by equally Ohristiaii men, or the same meix, by 
day’s wages, and the increased cost of the latter will show the ne- 
cessity for moral training. The man who estimates to fausii, the job 
for £1000 of course gets no more, but the lalter will pro<laee an 
account of £1800, or perhaps £1600 for the same ivorlc, ‘Who has 
not seen Clmstlan men so act in real life*? Only observe the i'apid 
jnovemeiits of those woi’Mng by estimate, and die slow, or iiull, or 
more lifeless manner of the labourer on dat'^s wages. 

A gentlemaii proprietor having his lionse repaired by da}'’s^ 'vages, 
inquired of a boy employed by the master mason, / ’When will your 
master be done with tins wort? ‘ Don’t know, sir,’ -was the reply, 
‘but I suppose when master gets another job.’ In w’hat an oxcei- 
Icnt training school must this boy have been brouglit up ! 

2. Evil-speaking is denounced in Script are; arnl yet how %Yofu]ly 
common, even among true Chnstians I It would not bo so common 
if, in the spring-time of life, every occnrrence met witli its due ex- 
posure, and their consciences were, enlightened on ihe siibjc‘<;t. Tliis 
is a vice to which lybole communitie.s, as well as individuals, arc 
more particularly subject,— just as some towns or districts arc note<l 
tor .selfishness and covetousness, while benevolence and generosity 
characterise others. Moral training, based on Scri]>tfirt.% would «lo 
much to w'eaken the former propensities, and strengthen the latter, 

8. Why do servants oftentiincis see a felltor-sei’vant. purloin an 
' article, ■without informing his or her mistress? ^Vhy so crarelessi 
' about the time of tiheir employers? ‘Wli)’' so careful of their own 
dotlies, and frequently so .'"regardless of those belonging to 'their 
mistress? I'Vhy:so ■■regardless of truth, as that, whohhii' 
article is broken, ‘‘Mr iJibbody’ mways does it; and why ao few . 
ceptlons to this rule?' -Who 'has not known religiously Instructed 
servants, and excellent in, other respects, guilty of bucIi things? 

4. How frequently’ do ’nurses^ ’say ,to a child, in onkk to imike it 
quiet — ‘If you don’t do, Eo-and-.sp,J shall send for your mother 
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your father,’ witliont the slightest inteation of doing so I The child 
continues the vsamc course — neither parent appears — ^the child im- 
bibes the feeling that deception is not wong — the' nui*se loses her 
authonty — the chihl is trained to fear rather than to love its parents, 
and the nurse seems to have no idea all the while that she has done 
anytliing wrong, or broken any of God’s commands. When parents 
are not made the bugbear, nurses vdll say, looking towards the door, 

‘ Children, if you don’t behave well, I shall send the black dog,’ or, 
Hhere’s the black dog coming.’ Little children believe everything 
they are told, until they find out, by experience, that they are 
deceived. Our Sawour says, ‘Except ye betmme as little chil- 
dren,’ &G. 

How little regard is sometimes paid to truth and honesty 
in the disposal of goods ! 

5. A shop lad will assert the article he offers to be the very 
best made, when he laiows it is not when, by a little trou- 
ble to himself, and prudent management, he might quickly gain his 
object, avoid deception, and adhere strictly to truth. In a moral 
training school, during the Bible gaUery lessons, or the review of 
the children’s play-groimd conduct, frequent opportunities occur 
of exercising their minds upon such subjects, and thus moulding 
their conscience and conduct. 

6. ^ Unjust weights are an abomination to the Lord,’ says the 
Scripture, and yet how frequently do retailers, even with correcjt 
weighte, by a ‘ sleight of hand,’ or a throw of the article into^ the 
scale, give little more than ounces of tea, for example, to a poor 
woman, who is charged for four ounces — adding oppression to rob- 
bery and deceit ? i know one lad who left a good situation, after a 
few weeks’ trial, because his conscience did not permit him to x>rae- 
tise these too common tricks. 

7. ‘ TTae buyer says, It is nought, it is nought.’ Compare the man- 
ner and tone of voice which most men exhibit when they buy or sell 
— when they pay an account, and when they receive one. Why so7 
It is the exercise of an improper and unchristian feeling. Why not 
as polite and courteous when we pay as when we receive? Early 
traiinng would do much to remedy this enl. 

8. A highly respectable silk mercer, of Chiistian character, told 
me that a lady came into his shop to purchase the very best black 
satin he had, for a gown. He showed the lady several pieces, but 
she said none were rich enough,"^ — ‘ Have you nothing richer?’ she 
inquired. ‘ Let me see !’ he returned for answer; and taking the 
best piece he had shown her (for he had no better quality on hand), 
and placing it dexterously under the top qf the counter, he carried 
it to the (Uher side of the shop, where the other portion of the stock 
of satins lay, and after ‘ftimbling’ through the pieces, brought back 
the same one he had taken there, and' said, ‘ Oh, madam, look at 
this piece 1’ ‘ How much, sir?’ — Is 6d per yard w^as added to the 
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former aamed price, ivlien she immetUately exckimccl, ^ sir, 
t!iat will do, — why did you not show me this piece at the first?’ No 
answer. But she continued’ — ^ Is this the very best quality that is 
made?’ The draper knowing that, although a good one, it wuis 
not the very best, lifted up one kg, and standing upon die other, 
said, ‘As certain, madam, as I stand upon niy two legs, it is 
f he very best that is made!’ The purchase was iniiuediately 
made, and settled for. How many sins did this Chrisliun man 
commit in this transaction? is tlie question. Ho ielt as if he 
had done nothing ivrong,* and related the story to me to show his 
dexterity, and the silliness of the lady- Highly esteeming tin? man, 
I attempted to conduct a training lesson with him, on tlie \-juious 
points of the transaction, all of wliich might have been jiualysoil, 
and the lessons drawn, by^ children imcustomccl to be trained, in ten 
minutes; but it took thrice that time before we came to anything 
like a satisfactory conclusion. , 

9. Bacts dra'^vn from various businesses and oceiipations of a si- 
milar land, might be enumerated wifcliout end. Not ‘ doing t:o others 
as we wish to be done by,’ may , be seen even in private life, !,jy one 
person engi’ossing the conversation of a party — ^speaking harshly, or 
being too inquisitorial — ^taking the place whicli another is entitled 
to occupy — crushing into a meeting, even a, Christian one, and, by 
strength of body, pushing oneself forward to the exclusion of ano- 
ther person, who may have been there before us: we taking a seat 
and thc}^ obliged to stand, — ^while we proceed upon the principle 
‘ might is right,’ and sit in perfect composure and salistuodon, after 
having broken Cod’s law for want of moral perception-— all the 
while^ however, listening, attentively, and assmiting to the religious 
sentiments ex]5ressed by the vainous speakers. Is tlu^re no nee<i tor 
moral training here? 

10. We aUY SPEAK TRUE WORDS, AND TET DECEIVE. ' I may ' 
add a story which my father told me when a youtli, to show 
that we may speak true wox'ds, and yet deceive,— just as by 
the tones of voice, look, and gestures, we ' can mako to 
mean no, and no — ?/es, 

A respectable conscientious woman, called Janet, occasionally 
brewed a little malt, upon which there was a certain amoimt of duty 
chhrgeabJe. The Excise officer was observed one day approa<?hiiiff 
her cottage, on his accustomed duty of inspection, ansi wlnlc she fell 
no ayersibn to cheat the Government, yet she xoiHikl not tell a lie for 
ihfw&Hdl- fTanet, therefore, hnrrierlly niovesl tiie klfehen chairs 
and table into a. side room, placed part of' the (sinuggletl) liqnor in 
the niicHie of tie door in a tub, .and tmhkd a largo washing tub 
or&r the whole, knowing, by, this expedient, that the Bxsnse dlHcer 
could ‘place hk books and papei^ nowhere else but on said ilat-bot^ 
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ton led tub. Tlio officer entered the house, and, placing Ms papers, 
SX3 was expected, on the most convenient.spot, he noted in his book 
the quantity of exdseable liquor, exactly as the hmest woman had 
told Ifini ; and when bundling up his papers, he simply asked, ‘hTow, 
Janet, have I seen all the liquor you have on hand?’ ‘’Deed, sir, 
you have seen it all, and it’s all unde7* your, liandP Under Ms hand, 
certainly, but not under his inspection. The , officer, trusting to 
Janet’s lionaty^ left the house. 

Although the honest woman may have been religiously in- 
structed, it is quite clear that she had not been morally trained. 
A direct lie she would not tell, and theft she would not com- 
mit, according to her unenlightened principles. It might 
have been otherwise, however, had she in early life received 
a few training lessons, not merely by repeating the ten com- 
mandments, but an analysis of the command, ‘Eender unto 
CtBsar the things that are Cassar’s, and unto God tlie tilings 
that are God’s.^ 

11. Many good men consider it nothing wrong to cheat Govcni- 
ment. Taxes of various lands, local or national, may he heav)', and 
even grievous; but the simple/ question is this, Are we bound to 
be subject to ‘tile powers that be?’ ' Are wo to ‘render unto 
Cmsar the things that are Cmsar’s?’ Bible training lessons oc- 
casionally lead^ to such points in school, without the slightest 
allusion to politics or party, but simply the obvious lessons of 
Scripture. 

12. We lately saw a carter driving a waggon-load of coals; one 
of the wheels going into a cavity or deep rut of the street, violently 
displaced a number of the pieces of coal, whieffi were scat- 
tered hither and thither on the pavement. Instantly one or tw'o 
women, and three chiliMen, ran and picked up the pieces, in evident 
fear that they might be stopped in seizing their prize. The wag- 
goner' saw theni picked up, but moved onward, taldng no notice 
whatever, and afterwards delivered what he called, a complete wag- 

f on of coals, knowing that no questions would be asked as to weight, 
e having received a ticket before entering, the city, from the porter 
of the weighing-machine, setting forth a proper weight. What a 
%^ariety of points there were here for tiMning lessons ! — the waggoner 
as an accessory to tlie theft, although, perhaps, he did not think so ; 
and the women and children, who half thought that taldng what 
w'as not their own is not stealing, especially if not noticed or found 
out. 

13. Stealing may be practised a thousand ways, one of 
which we were lately informed of. One man, something of 
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the appearance or condition of a gentlemanj supplies lais house 
with coals hj the following expedient: — 

A canal runs alongside of his garden, on which there ply an im-. 
mense number of open coal-boats. TMs gentleman places on the 
top of a high pole an empty broken bottle, under tlio expccta.ti(.)n 
that each bax’geman (‘for the fun of the thing’) will endeavour to 
displace and break this bottle as he passes, by striking it with a 
piece of coal. Tlie bait takes so well, that on the opposite side of 
the wall ill his- garden, he finds quite as many pieces of coal daily 
as he can consume. The extent of moral guilt here in all parties 
would form excellent training lessons. 

M. In the river Clyde we lately saw five or six boys fishing near 
the shore, close to a bridge. , One of the boys was niiicli younger 
than the others, and in order, that he might be able to wade iar 
enough into the water, he disrobed himself of his ‘ incxpi’essibles/ 
The other boys tot took aw^ay the little boy’s clothes from the 
shore, and placed them on the edge of the x>arapct of the >vall, be- 
yond the boy’s reach. I then saw one of the biggest boys seke his 
fishing-line, and wrcvSt it fi*oni him. The poor little fellow cried; I 
immediately called out, and threatened to send the police, for an}’- 
thing short of physical force apj^eared unlikely to m1ect such cha- 
racters. My threats from the distance on tlie bridge so far suc- 
ceeded, but only to the extent of their throwing the line against tlie 
breast of the poor little boy, the leads of pvhieh sfiaick him a violent 
blow, and he was left to iialf-drown hinivselt' -while recovering his 
clothes from the parapet of the bridge — ^the waiter being beyond his 
depth. Here w'as theft, cruelty, injustice, litc., all of wliicli ce{|uin*d 
training, and which could scarcely have happened with boys brought 
up in a moral training school. 

1*5. How comes this, which we have witnessed more iluin once 
(luring a communion service, where large numbers ivere ivrtitinfj to 
take their seats by tinxis at the communion table ? An old trail 
ivoman wvas slowly approaching it, when one vacant scat onl}' re- 
mained to be occupied; a younger male^conimunjcant, better dressed, 
and, we believe, of oven soumi Christian principles, moved rapidly 
before her, occupied the scat, and compelled the poor old woutan 
to stand fifteen or twenty minutes before she could gam admittance. 
"First come first served ’ seemed to be his maxim, but it was not 
the principle of his heavenly Master. ' Consider, for a momeiit, the 
points of moral training here, — Robl>ery of the scut, covetousness, 
Oppression, and disobedience of the golden rule of S(!ri|,dure.. Mow 
'Can such breakers of God’s law be cured V Simply by early school 
if not family moral toining to all the cleHcate foeli'i|gs micl refmO- 
ments of the- gospel,- Ind which, In ; after Hfo, iniglit be- eimied 
into the whole social 'and relative .'conduct. 

Id. Why do people press pAo etof an expected crowded inee1> 
jng, instead of fttking ‘turn as they approach the door? 
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Is it not covetousness, selfislmess, and a disregard of otker people’s 
rights and comfort? The Sympathy of Numbers such sel- 

tlsh exhibitions. The same principle, properly applied, might 
produce Christian courteonsness. The , very marching in order, 
eacli giving his neighbour his place as he leaves and re-enters the 
crowded mox^al training school-room, tends, in after life, to give the 
habit of giving each one his rightful and orderly place in society, 

17. A person expresses a desire to take up Ms residence in a cer- 
tain town, he is immediately told that the inhabitants of that place 
are a ‘ mean set,’ great ‘ tittle^ tattler and rude and uncourteous in 
their manners. Does this arise from a greater deficiency of religi- 
ous instruction than in other towns? By no means ; the gospel is 
most faithfully pi'eached from the pulpits, and in all the schools they 
read the Bible, and commit the Catechism to memory. But they 
have not been trained to practise the precepts of Scripture, which 
are quite as explicit against evil-speaking and imcourteousness, as 
against stealing or frdse-swearing. What, then, is the cure? The 
candid reader may answer the question. 

18. So strong is vanity, and the love of relating anji^hing against our 
neighbour, that let one be entrusted with a secret, perhaps some- 
thing questionable in our neighbour’s character, so dormant is the 
religious theoretic principle, that frequently — ^liow generall}-! — will 
vamtj (the self-love of being entrusted with a secret), or the wicked 
desire of speaking eril, operate so as to induce the story to be told 
to Bom<i particular friend; which friend will tell it to another friend, 
— and so on, till it spreads with magnification, lil^e wildfire ; all the 
wMie, from want of early moral training, alias practical doing^ the 
conscience remains dead to the impression that breach of trust, dis- 
honesty, and robbery, are involved in the transaefcion. 

19. Why is it that a whole community are rude and overbearuxg 

in their manners, and that some of the most religions good men pre- 
sent the same aspect? Why? Because they have not been morally 
trained, nor even their conscience enlightened to the authority of 
the injxmction — ‘Be courteous,’ ‘Whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report,’ ‘ do,’ Could this be the case, if in early youth they 
had been tramed to practise, as well as to read and commit to 
memory, the precepts we have alluded to? It is yam to blink the 
fact that jmactice strengthens and establishes principle, and that 
‘ faith without works is dead, being alone.’ We only know a thing 
when do it, whether the doing be an act of tiie understanding, 
the conscience, the affections, or a bodily movement of tongue, 
hand, or foot. Tins is the grand reason why, religious instruction, 
uhne^ fails in morally elevating society to anything like the extent 
we might expect. . ■ ■ 

20. Why is it so hopeless the reclaiming of a pickpocket, an 
abandoned female, a thief, or a drunkard? N'ot want of religious 
instnietioii; foi" very many we have met with could discuss most in- 
tellectually ail the peculiar points of, Christian doctrine; but simply 
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because j instead of being eaiiy,- trained to^ Ohristbin .habits, they 
have been trained to the ve^ opposite — their couscletices graditally 
became deadened, and, having gi'owii^habituated to e%dl practices, 
in most instances they stand proof agahiist every appliance for their 
moral improvement, 

21. Why is it that cavfilry horses present the aspect ]>acing in 
one imiform movement? Simply because tliej* hare licim hniiu*d 
carZy, Try the experiment mth an old horse, and you will talL Is 
it not so with a tree — a man? and is not the difriculty in exact pr<j- 
portion to the age of the iiKlmdual? WHmt can wa* make of ohl 
baclielor liabits? You may break, but seldom, can cures thetm. 

22. Why was it that our Clmstian forefathers gave so little of 
theh means for any benevolent or religious object? Simp!}' beexause, 
they were itOt morally tixained to give. They did read in Scripture, 
it is true, that they were commanded ‘to do all things to the glory 
of God, I and to ‘do unto others as they would wish to be done byd 
but their consciences \vere not enlightened on these points, ami 
what prevented tlieir being so was, that they were not trained to 
the JiaMt of giving — they were not pressed to give, and they di<l 
not of their own strength of pxinciple give. Tlic man that can be 
persuaded to pull out and part "with a shilling, and again a half- 
crown, gets his conscience and Ins Itabiis in better c<mdition for 

, afterwards parting freely with the pounds, or much larger sums, 
px'ovided he possesses them — more so, indeed, than the first shillbig. 
How important, therefore, that children be early irainefl to give, 
and to give ‘with a, willing iniudi’ 

23. A lady is asked for a subsciiption to a, charita].>le t >r religious 
object. She complains that she cannot alibrd to give anytlung, but 

■ at last subscribes half-a-crown. The same Cluistiau lad}% liowevcr, 
walks or rides into to%vn — steps into a shop, a.Tid sees a .ribbon which 
, slie does not require, but, being very pretty, she pnr^iuiscs it, and 
pays, without a grudge, four or five shillings for tlm. artich^. Why 
this distinction in feeling and action? Has tlie lady not Ix^en rclf- 
gioiisly instructed? Most certainly slie has, and is most exemplary 
in her attendance on all that are termed religious duties: Imt she 



grudging,’ — and. also to expm 

^ the fmfli of the'^scriptuml statcment,'‘It is more blessed to givis 
than to receive.’ 

■ M. There is no point in moral eeoincimics more important, 
or ''perhaps' -less attended to^ than, this: What proportion' * of 
■ one^sineome otight to be devoted ' to' purposes of charily 'mil 
Christian objects! ^ EYen.Christmtia, or persons professing to 
be regnlated by the. precopIS' of the 'Bibloj retpira to be trained 
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ill this respect in an eminent degree. It is not mere religions 
instruction that they require, but it is it in conjunction with 
moral training. The doing of the thing is required to 
strengthen and even to enlighten the principle. Were this 
not the fact, how comes it that so few persons perceive it to 
be their duty to make any sacrifice whatever of money for 
these objects'? Not one in a hundred now gives what he can 
afford : the ninety-nine require to be morally trained to give. 

The necessity of moral training is still more apparent from 
the fact, that fewer persons still can be induced to spend lime 
in the cause of benevolence. 

If we except Sabbath school teachers, and these are generafiy 
young persons, closely contmed by business or labour during the 
day, not one Christian in a hundred spends one hour a-week in 
helping his poor and more ignorant neighbour. Is this practical 
Christianity? and what is Christianity without practice? — ‘ Mind 
not every one his own things, hut every man also the things of 
others,’ Vv'oiild appear not to he a commandment. Is this the spirit 
of their gi-eat Slastcr? What is given in the C^hiistian world in 
some instances and in some quarters, may look large collectively^ 
but individually it is the merest trifle. Let us, then, endeavour to 
train the young, in the public school as well as in the fa,mily, to the 
true principle of giving time and money. Enlighten their under- 
stancuiigs — ^induce them, by every possible means, to give. A little 
sacrifice leads to a greater. The child that can be induced to ];>art 
with a penny, or half of his bun, or to call on a poor neighbour, vull 
very shortly feel a pleasure in the act, and the doing will eventually 
form a habit, which, coupled with principle, he will carry -with 
him throiigh life. 

The most generous of men have only become degrees — 

pi'inciple, no doubt, is i-equired at the basis, but trmning, or doing, 
is the active agent. We/ can succeed only to a very limited extent 
with the old, whose prejudices and confirmed habits of selfishness 
present insurmountable barriers; but we have no such difficulties 
with the young, and we doubt not but were moral machinery— we 
mean moral training schools — sufficiently extended, the next gene- 
ration might be rendered a generous and self“d(m}ing race. In the 
Tucjantime, arguments, dunning, teasing, and pulling, must be strenu- 
ously employed to bring forth the merest trifles. Popular preachers 
must be provided to produce large collections, and even for tlm 
bodily wants of the poor, onr names must be blazoned in the public 
journals, as benothctors of our race, before anything at £{11. is brought 
forward ix'scmbliug a sacrifice ; or vve must be tempted to a (chari- 
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taMe) (ioneei't of music — to.Hstento some favourite or famous singer 
or performer — ^to draw from our pockets wliat we so <Ieari,y love to 
retain. As to a sacrifice of time during tlie week — ^t o expect such 
a thing frotn a man of business or profession is almost hopeless. 
They can and do aflbrd to listen to a lecture^, or to sp<‘cehes at a 
public meetings for tliree or four hours at a time, with tlie greatest 
ease and the utmost complacency ; but to break in upon their ar- 
rangements by asldng them to spend one hour in doing the Tcry 
things the}' have heard so ably reeommendi-d, and wbieh they ha,ve 
applauded with feet, hands, and wliite han(]kerchit‘fs, is not to be 
borne with. To what is all this to bo traced, and what is the 
remedy ? Early training. 

25. There are many little things which require training, 
mi that in early Ufe^ else we have to undo the wrong before 
we can establish the right habits We may enumex^ate a very 
few of these which are of ordinary occurrence : — 

In wafidng round a garden or park, untrained children, and 
graver persons too, rather than take half a step additional, gener- 
ally tread on the corners, without thought of the injury they are 
doing, or tlie cost of repairing them ; or perhaps it ma}' arise from 
utter selfishness ; but let it be their own llowei’-bed they are passing, 
— then how careful they are of preserving the corners fr<,)m 
injury ! Why will twelve men or twelve boys do n. thing, even of a 
nnsehicvous or illegal character, which not oiKi of the iimiiber would 
individually be guilty of? Wiy is it that uinbrtjllas, pjcneils, pins, 
tind pen-knives so frecpiently disappear? IVhy is it that boys in a 
grammar school will, sign a petition on any side of politics, or upon 
any subject, twice a-day for two or thi‘ee weeks in successiotb and 
that the person taking charge of it will permit this with his perfect 
knowledge, and yet, very few of these boys would tell a direct He? 
All may have had what is termed religious instruction, but they 
have not been morally trainexL We know from experience that 
such conduct is considei^ed excellent f tin, We would not limit bo 3 ’*s’ 
fun by a hair’s-breadth, but wouhi give full scope to their funny 
appetite; but we would train the conscience and the ]maetice so as 
to give it another character. Nothing is more common than fbr ^ 
boys to steal and tel! lies in fun. We fear that a secret ’ 
habit of doing so may continue to a certain extent through life ; 
but ■ to ■ permit the poor to do so In youth, when the tomptafcipns 
'Which events may lead them in after Hte are so strong, is maclneiw ^ 
omthe^part of those who control over popular or 

education.- We repeat again^ our’.sehpbis, ami systems, and school-’ 
masters are not prepared to accompliBh this moral mi Inlelh^ctual 
work. - - ■ ' i 

26, I Imowa barrister who isayA ‘that in the' academy wiiero he 
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was boarded, tlie practice was, that the last boy who was enrolled 
must, on pain of being ‘sent to Coventry,^ steal something from 
a neighbouring garden or farm-yard ‘for fun,’ and for the use of 
liis play-fellov^s. On entering school, our Mend fulfilled his task 
by stealing two geese, and, after ‘twisting their necks,’ placed them 
on his shoulders, carried them to the corner of the field, and being 
roasted, ho and his companions partook of ‘the dainty dish;’ but 
he was observed from a distance, while scrambling over the wall,'^ 
and being summoned and brought into coimt next day, he got tree : 
by solemnly swearing that he did not commit the offence, and knew 
nothing of the matter ! Could this advocate for truth and justice 
ever afterwards professionally be disposed to punish the poor 
neglected, uninstructed, untrained boy who might steal a fowl or 
ills neighbour’s pocket handkerchief from want, until the poor fel- 
low had first been trained to know the evil of such conduct ? Is 
any government at liberty to punish the guilty, until they first fur- 
nish the means of moral and intellectual training f Restrain^ no 
doubt, they must and ought to do, but have they a right to 
punish ‘? " 

26. How frequently are cope-stones throivn down, flowers plucked 
up, tops of trees cut off and thus destroyed, and a thousand other 
Utile things of this sort done, all out offan^ or what we call miscliief, for 
the sake of employment ? ISTo proper amusements being provided 
for either young or old, especially in towns, the very restraint under 
which youth fire placed, without a proper vent for their superabun- 
dant animal spirits, also adds to the commission of those acts of 
violence. Wo believe were gardens and parks rendered more free of 
ficcess, and proper games provided and encouraged for persons of 
all ages, along with moral training schools for the young, that nine- 
ttmtlis of these and other evils would cease, and within ten years 
ive might almost dispense Mth houses of refuge and bridewells. 
The prisons might remain till the old (a sad alternative) die out. 
We must remember that no nuin becomes a criminal, any more 
than 'a drunkard, at once. The first steps, the Uitles^ are the 
dmigerous points— -the germs of future guilt. ‘ G&n the Etliiopian 
change Ins skin, or the leopard his spots? then may they who are 
accustomed to do evil learn to do well.’ Of course the thoughts 
and outward habits of either old or young cannot be engrossed or 
oecuphid wuth good and evil at the same momcht.f 

® From this we have an example of the power of The Sympathy ok 
Numbeks. 

t EniXBUEOli Eeyiew, July, 1S49, pp. 30, 31 — The following extract, 
from so high an authority, is so corroborative of our principles in respect of the 
training of juvenile delinquents, that we gladly copy it in these pages 

‘ .Education is, of course, the basis of every useful experiment of this kind ; 
and, in argument, it is invariably admitted that moral training is the most 
essential part of education. But, in practice;, both school teachers and school 
visitors arc drawn aside from moral teaching to ' the' more briUlant results ot 
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We do not for a moment imagine^ tliat all this training,-*— 
physical, iriteliectnaJ, religious, and moral, singly or combined, 
— can change the heart; but' our duty is— prayerfully to use 
the means which God has' promised to bless. We must 
4rain/ not simply teach; and train Hip" the ^ child in the 
wayf and whoever trains must be with the child, not merely 
putting him on the way, and leaving hirn'to Miiiselfi or tcliing 
him what he ought to 'do. Even when so trained for the 
greater portion of the day by parents and schoolmasters, tliej 
must, of necessity, be left' alone; occasionally, with companions 
who, if not correct in their ^ habits, will, to a certain" extent, 
tempt them, and train them in-.the way they should nM go, 

inteifectiiui cultivation ; nnd the teacher is usually innst eoinrncuded whose ix-yg 
arc farthest advanced in knowledge. So long as this error prevails throughout 
the country, we sliali find that our boys are what has been imagined wcil edn» 
'\*itcd, rather thau weil-eindueted ; and education will confiime to be no hurvior 
ngfiiiist crime®* 
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There are several gradations in what is termed the Infant 
School System, two or three of which may he noticed. First, 
Those schools which are confined to the mere teaching of 
facts from pictures, or objects presented to the eye of the 
children, — such as, What is this? A duck — And what is a 
duck ? A biped. — Again, w-hat is this ? A tiger , — And what 
is a tiger ? A quadruped . — How many feet has a biped ? Two. 
— ^How many feet has a quadruped? Four, And so on, 
through every picture or object presented to the eye, whether 
of natural history or of the twenty or thirty historical Scrip- 
ture prints to which the attention of the children is confined. 
No play-ground is attached to the one school-room, for health- 
ful exercise, and therefore there is no moral development and 
superintendence at play. Second, To this process some infant 
school teachers add an occasional explanation, and teach the 
children by rote that India-rubber is elastic, and iron m^e- 
able, fusible, etc. Still the Bible is not introduced, from 
which the religious lesson may be read directly, as an au- 
thority, and when the children cannot answer, the progress 
is all telling , — no ^picturing out in words,’ to render its les- 
sons visible to the mind’s eye of the pupils, which might enable 
them to give the deduction in their own language. A play- 
ground may be attached, but no systematic course of moral 
or intellectual development and training is pursued. In 
general the play-ground is unfurnished, and appears a desola- 
tion. 
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Thirdj In a few cases -the teacher extends this matter- 
of-fact imanner of qiiestioning hj inquiring^ lYlierc are docks 
found? In farm-^ard^.- .Where are tigers foundj In Bengal 
But the natures of the duck and tiger are not analysed-— t!ie 
former as preferring water to dry land ; — the oily substance 
• mixed with the duck’s feathers^ the const nict ion of its feet 
and form of body all enabling it to swim better, for exatiiplcy 
than the hen, being xery ditferently constituted* These are 
not analysed, and form no part of what Is termed The 
Infant School system* „ Should any of these things actually 
be told, the children, still, not being pictured out, no security 
iS' given that the children understand what has beeh stated 
by the master or mistress* " In fact, while ail these <|uestioiis 
. and answers afford a little instruction at tiie comnienceomnt 
of an Infant School, yet very shortly they grow stale and 
uninteresting to the young mind, from the repetition of the 
same questions from the same coioiirecl prints or objects* 
Listlessness and inattention therefore follow, after the lapse 
of a few weeks, while the children repeat the same answers ; 
and casual visitors, listening to such miomsMng answers, 
say they cannot conceive ‘how infants can acquire such 
wonderful knowledge!’ On the contrary, that is to say, 
were the understanding of the pupils exercised, and their 
attention kept up on natural principles ; were the picturing out 
principle adopted,*^ life and activity of both body and mind 
would immediately follow, and every new or additional lesson, 
or revisal of an old one, wmuld interest the children, and adcl 
' to their stock of knowledge ; and the coinbined exercise, re- 
freshing, air, and superintendence of a play-ground, would 
, .greatly, promote their moral culture* • Were training thus 
' substituted &T, mere teaching, what an unspeakable blessing 
.'WopM:schpols for infants become ! ' 

, We may farther allude to; the' partial failure of the mfeni 
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school system^ or infant edocation, and the partial failure of 
other systems for the cultivation of infants. 

So many infant schools have been established, have flour- 
ished for a time, and then have been shut np, that a very 
natural question has arisen in the public mind: Have infant 
schools failed? There is generally something valuable and 
useful in a system which we may even reject as a whole. 
This is the case with what are termed infant schools ; and al- 
though we would displace them for initiatorr/ training schools^ 
as a more natural and better way, we cannot state that the 
infant school system (which, to a certain extent, certainly has 
failed), has been without use in the great cause of general 
education; and although the system never can, morally or 
intellectually, elevate the young to the height anticipated 
by its projectors and admirers, it is something that it has 
shown that in some way or other, by physical exercises, 
singing, etc., the attention of very young children may be ar- 
rested, and their minds directed to the objects around them. 
This, no doubt, has been done by many a mother, but seldom 
in a systematic manner. 

The infant school system may be considered a complete 
system se^ and applicable only to infancy. It cannot be 
extended to the future stages of the education of the child, 
whereas the initiatoey of the training system, applicable also 
to infants, is only part of a natural system, as we have already 
said, by which the child may be carried forward to manhood 
on one principle. It includes physical exercises as well as 
the infant school system, and to the principle of observing 
facts, it adds intellectual, Bible, and moral training. W e feel 
it necessary to state this much, because many persons imagine 
that a school having infants must be conducted on the infant 
school system, and the training lystem having been in the 
first instance applied to infants, that therefore it is only for 
- them. 

The question is still put — ^Whg Imve irfant schools failed? 
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Infant schools have failed, aftex* the first few weeks or montlis* 
of making prodigies of very young children, or of realising 
tlie too fond expectations of the public at their hrst establish- 
ment Children, for example, have been taught to count to 
hundreds of millions on the black board, and yet cannot tell 
how many aiiicles three knives and two spoons are, and 
simply because, instead of being trained^ they were taught hg 
rote. Infant schools have failed intellectually, because the 
system has been almost entirely confined to the names and 
external uses of things. Exercising the powers of observatiom^' 
ought certainly to be ihe first step in education, and, there- 
fore, that part of the system is not to be despised or rejected, 
but the infant scholar generally acquires a knowledge of these 
facts and objects in three or four months — his inter^t in the 
undigested matter gradually ceases, listlessness foilow^s, and 
monotonously the oft-repeated questions are answered like 
parrots. The infant school system fails in conducting the 
child from the great or broad outlines of every subject and 
object presented, to an increase of minuteness in the analysis 
and ‘ picturing out/ in which the children take a share at 
every step, and during every sentence of the progress of the 
training lesson. This is the object of the training system, 
intellectually, and, of course, of its initiatory department for 
infants. This natural system, therefore, when pi*operly con- 
ducted, never has failed; and, except from a deficiency of 
practical knowledge and simplicity in the trainer^ it never can 
fail ill exercising, without forcing or stuffing, the powers or 
faculties of children of whatever age. 

. Infant schools have frequently failed from employing un- 
educated persons as masters and mistresses, or persons of little 
or no delicacy of mind — ignorant, also, of human nature and 
its latent workings. Any one who can do nothing else, who 
can, scarcely teach the alphabet and the proper sound of 
words — a young female, an old woman, or a raw lad, it is 
thought, wiU do for an infant school. Such, indeed, may do 
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sometMng in infant teaching^ but not in, infant trmmng, ilie 
unoro roGonntiDg of names of objects and pic tines th*.?} oc 
taogiit by sucli persons; but the analysis of every point ob- 
served, and tbe picturing out of every subject ‘in words/ is 
quite beyond tbeir power* An . Infaxit-trainer ought to be a 
well-educated man; above all, well trained to the art, ami 
possessed of ten times the amount of knowledge that he 
actually communicates — otherwise he will not foe able to pictui^e 
out the outlines of every subject that comes under the atten- 
tion of the infants with sufficient simplicity. 

Infant schools — under whatever plan they may he con- 
ducted have sometimes failed from the undue interference 

of directors or directresses with the master or mistress. 
Every one has his or her crotchet. One does not like so 
much singing; another thinks marching unbecoming and 
vulgar, and that it assimilates too closely to military disci- 
pline; as to clapping of hands, stretching out arms, and out- 
of-door amusement, there never were such things permitted 
in the school in which they were taught I Bible lessons are 
too deep for little children, and therefore they are excluded, 
except from a print ; and how, and in what way, trainers can 
do without flogging the children, they cannot and will not 
comprehend. These things are not always said in private to 
the teacher, but oftentimes in public, before and in hearing 
of the children. What wonder, then, that this teasing sys- 
tem should wound and ivorry, and dishearten the poor 
teacher, to the ruin of the school! 

Infant or initiatory schools, even on the training system, 
sometimes fail,, or at least are given up, of which we could 
present some examples. A well-trained person is appointed 
-^the school gets well filled with pupils, and the system 
flourishes — ^the merits of the trainer are perceived by straxigeis 
and visitors. He is offered another school, where he is to 
receive a third more salary. He leaves ; and , the directors, 
on balancing the school accounts, ffnd that the cost of ap- 
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paratiis and of finishing the premises, is beyond the amount 
subscribed, and the children’s pence amount to less than the 
teacher’s salary. As much ardour is then shown to econo- 
mise, as was exhibited at first to establish the school. It 
must be conducted in future ^cheaper/ If it is a master 
that occupies the situation of trainer, they must have a female 
for half of the money. If they had a trained female, and 
cannot find another at their ^ cheap ’ rate — then some of the 
ladies know a poor widow woman, who has a daughter, and 
the family will gladly take what can be offered. ‘ She may 
be at least tried a few months, and then they will see.’ She 
does try — the numbers dwindle into one-half, and then 
one-fourth — quickly the school loses its celebrity, and, what 
is worse, subscribers declare that ^ Infant Schools will not do ; 
we wont subscribe another pound until we see the school 
succeeding better.’ The next effort is to receive all and 
sundry up to the age of 10, 12, or 14,^' to teach them to read; 
and the teacher being kept at the starving point, the weekly 
pence will sometimes pay her wages — jet the school is ruined. 

One overwhelming cause of the failure of infant schools, 
conducted on whatever system or principle, is this: They do 
not pay!-i-Farents will only pay a very small fee. A thing 
that wont ^pay’ does not suit the fancy of this calculating 
age. Schools of any sort for the poo7\ and particularly for 
infants, will not pay, and, therefore, they must first languish 
for want of replenishment, or suitable apparatus, and a com- 
fortable salary to the master, and at last the^ must he given up. 
This is in reality one grand source of the failure of many 
infant schools. Subscriptions fail, and therefore the doors 
most be closed, and the teachers turned adrift. This has been 

. We visited a beautiful infant school-house, the other day, of this dGseriptbu, 
in a country town, which had been- erected by the generosity of the neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen. , We counted .the ages of the ' children present, m,, 6 
between 4 and 6 years of age, about 20 between 8 and 12, and 10 from 14- 
to 16. — An Infant’s School I! 
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pai'ticularly the case in Glasgow, where twelve initiatory 
schools for infants, and an equal number for juveniles, were 
erected, play-grounds purchased, and apparatus provided ac- 
cording to the training system, with suitable masters appoint- 
ed, who had been trained in the Seminary. For a time the 
schools flourished, and all went on well, but — did not pay! 
Some ot these Initiatory moral training schools were situated 
in the most notoriously necessitous districts in the city, and 
were closed even when the schools were crowded, and the 
system in the highest state of prosperity: we have tivo par- 
ticularly in our eye, — one which had 140, and the other 230 
scholars! the children were discharged, and the doors locked, 
amidst the grief and lamentations of the parents of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. One of these schools is now let 
for a cotton-store; another is converted into a dwelling- 
house, and the other ten into teaching and English readin” 
schools, which, being for older children, are more likely 
to pay! The whole of the twelve Juvenile training 
schools were also turned into mere teaching schools-^ 
the play- grounds desolated, and the galleries half des- 
troyed, they being of no use whatever to the systems that 
are pursued. 

The demand of parents generally for their children, is 
reading, whether they are made to understand what they read 
or not, and it suits the pockets of directors to supply that de- 
mand* rhus, during the last ten or twelve years, the doors 
have been shut in these districts for improving the population 
in moral and Christian habits, which no other institution 
whatever attempts, at a period of life, too, the most hopeful, 
because the most impressible. 

Froni all quarters we hear the lament, Oh I how are our 
youth sinking in morals! how sadly do they absent them- 

selves from the bouse of God! how is the Sabbath profaned! 
what a demolition there is of private and social virtue! the 
basis and strongholds of society are fast breaking up!— and 
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jet we blindly exclude tbe attested means of moral renova- 
. tlon i' ^ ■ Wbile' directors .bave frequently ■ been io'' blame j ■m'^aiiy ^ 
infant ' schools have failed simply from the teachers not con^ 
descending to their pupils in manner and in simplicity of Ian- 
guage. 

Although what is termed the Infant school System, or In- 
fant Education, has not met the high expectations of the pub- 
lic, in regard to substantial efficiency, yet, when conducted on 
the natural system, a training school for infants under six 
years of age, is a vastly more powerful moral as well as intel- 
lectual lever, than a juvenile school, or any subsequent appli- 
ance, — ^keeping in mind, that the youngs the children' are, -not 
only are impressions, more easily made, but there, are few^er 
bad hahits to uproot by tbe master-trainer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OElGIJf AXD DISTri^G0ISHI.N-G FEATURES OF THE 
TEAININGr SYSTEM. 


Important improvements and even novelties in general edu- 
cation may be developed by apparently trifling circumstances, 
some of which, in regard to this system, may be worthy of 
notice. Providential circumstances led my thoughts to the 
necessity of doing something y>rac&a% for the moral and phy- 
sieal devadon of the poor and working classes, instead of 
. spen mg time in fanciful theories, and useless expressions of 
pity and commiseration for their sad condition. 

We are frequently asked the question. What led to the 
establishment of ‘Th^Training System,’ and, in conjunction 
with It, the Normal Training Seminary, for the preparing of 
.schoolmasters to conduct the system? This is not easily an- 
swered; but we may state a few facts which suggested the 
Idea. Most certainly it w'as not the result of mere reflection 
in the study or in the parlour, but arose from the daily and 
yeariy obseiwation of ignorance and crime presented to ray 
mmd, from the circumstances in which I was providentially 
placed. It IS always painful to speak of one’s seif; but one or 
two statements may save many Uncomfortable repetitions 
For five years previous to 1819, 1 was one of a number 
who distributed to poor old men certain funds raised by snb- 
scnption, and which, it was expected, should be paid to the 
parties monthly at their own dwellings. The small pittance 
given was only granted after the most minute investigation 
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of the case of each applicant for relief. My district was one 
of the lowest and most degraded in the city. During these 
investigations and private visits, an amount of deceit, igno- 
rance, and wickedness, was gradually disclosed, which con- 
vinced me that the favourite idea of reforming the old was a 
hopeless one. A few solitary cases there were, indeed, of 
persons who had been early imbued with Christian principles, 
and who had profited thereby; but, with these exceptions, 
the mass was as impenetrable as the nether millstone. Ko 
motive awakened their consideration, save the silver pence, 
which,, when presented, lighted up their eye and warmed their 
heart. On every other subject save Mammon, they were in 
a profound sleep. Habits, ® our second nature,’ held them as 
with an iron grasp. 

I therefore turned my attention more particularly to the 
young; and as my residence was, for some years previous 
to 1816, on the south side of the river, the most direct 
way to which lay through the Salfcmarket, the very ^ St Giles * 
of Glasgow,’ my eyes and ears were shocked several times 
a«day by the profanity, indecency, filth, and vice, which were 
exhibited by hordes of young and old^^and even infimts, who 
were growing up pests to society, and ruined in themselves, 
for whose souls or bodies no one seemed to care, and whose 
wretchedness was enough to disgrace a professedly Christian 
eomraumty. Could nothing be done to stem this torrent of 
vice and ungodliness? was the recurring and home-pressed 
question in my mind, I knew of , nothing but a Sabbath 
school, for I then participated in the almost universal delu- 
sion, that religious and moral instruction would accomplish all, 
and had not then learned that religious and moral instruction 
and religious and moral training are two distinct things. 
Week-day schools had evidently done nothing, and preaching 
from the pulpit had never reached that class of the commu- 
nity. These thousands of pitiable creatures were seldom, if 
ever, visited by ministers,, eldra, • missionaries, or any godly 
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person wlmtever. The riotous clrunkard> or the police officer, 
chiefly disturbed this seat of ^ the wicked one.^ 

My object was to mza a dozen or so of these wild human 
beings on the streets, and try what, by the blessing of God, 
might be done with them. But how to accomplish this, and 
to teach them when brought into a school-room on a Sabbath 
evening, I was alike ignorant. Moreover, I undex’stood from 
others that none but children of the well-disposed could be 
retained longer than a few afternoons, whilst the love of no- 
velty held its sway. The want of clothing formed another 
barrier. I therefore determined that none but neighboui’s 
should be admitted — -thereby removing the aversion to appear 
ill-dressed among strangers — the proximity of their residences 
also rendering it easy for me to call upon the absentee chil- 
dren during the week, or to send for them on Sabbath even- 
ings; also, that the school-room, although only a kitchen, 
should he within or close to the district. This principle was 
afterwards widely extended in this and other districts of the 
city, and is termed the Local System. The locality was con- 
fined to two small and narrow lanes, and no child was ad- 
mitted who did not reside in the district, so I gave up the idea 
of the random mode of catching the children on the streets. 

Ignorant as I was how to teach, yet, having a fancy for 
the art, I hired a room in the Saltmarket ; and having called 
upon seventy contiguous families, residing within two narrow 
dosses or lanes dose to the school-room, I succeeded in blung- 
ing out twenty-eight boys and girls, of the ages of eight to 
fourteen years, who were as unruly a set of children as could 
well be imagined. Their tricks and Sabbath ^pranks,’ if 
narrated, might flli a volume. They were not exactly thieves 
or pickpockets (except occasionally), but the average run of 
labourers’ children, rude, however, and uncultivated in the 
extreme, quite what would now be termed a Eagged School, 
with an untrained master. They had all been at some school, 
parochial or private, and could read more or less correctly 
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(for I then imagined it would be of no use attempting to com«- 
mnnicate religions knowledge to a cliild who could not reacl)^ 
ISTearlj every one brought a Bible witli him ; but being 
aware that the fact of having acquired the art of reading the 
Bible by no means infers that its contents are known or 
understood, I determined on some test of their scriptural 
knowledge. Accordingly, on the first evening of their en- 
trance, I took each of the children aside separately, and, by 
questioning them as plainly as I could, found that onlgfive out 
of the twenty-eight could tell the name of the first man, or 
that there ever had been a first man, or a garden of Eden, or 
the origin of sin, or the first transgression — quite as ignorant 
of these things as the merest savage. Of course, if Bible 
reading in school be confined to some parts of its history, 
without exercising the mind, or drawing any lessons or de- 
ductions from the history, what can be expected ? The words, 
in the language of Scripture, become merely as ' sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal/ So much for the amount of real 
or useful knowledge then communicated in Week-day Bible 
Schools in Glasgow or in the country, from whence some of 
these families had come. They had ail been taught to read 
and repeat words, but certainly not to understand. These 
were all religiously-instructed children ! or at least had been 
taugbt in what are termed scriptural schools — and this in the 
centre of the commercial metropolis of Scotland, said to be the 
most highly educated nation on the face of the globe.‘^' Surely 
we are living on former fame, and satisfying ourselves too 
much with the phantoms of our own imagination. We are 
reaping as we have sown. We sow little, and therefore we 
reap little. Words may have been sown, but certainly not 
ideas. Under such a system of education, the Roman Catbo- 

^ From ivkat I and many others have witnessed in other localities of this 
and other towns, I am presenting no overcharged pietnre of tlie miserable edu- 
cational and moral machinery wMch is applied to our population generally. 
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lies tbeniseh^es might feel perfectly safe in putting the Pro- 
testant Bible into the hands of all their children. 

For some years previous to 1819, I imagined that were 
the whole juvenile population brought out into such local 
Sabbath schools, eventually the mass of the community might 
be morally elevated ; I therefox’e pushed forward the estab- 
lishment of a number of these schools in different parts of the 
city and suburbs ; but we gi*adually discovered that one day’s 
teaching in school was not equal in effect to six days’ training 
on the streets* Successful as this enterprise was (for the 
schools remain to the present day, under various parochial 
and private societies, embracing above 12,000 scholars), I 
found I had been ignorant of the important fact, that teaching 
is not training^ and that the sympathy and example of com- 
panionship are more influential than the example and pre- 
cepts of any master. 

Something more and very different, therefore, appeared 
wanting — practical good habits must be formed as well as 
principles inculcated — the children must be taught and super- 
intended during the week, as well as during two hours of a 
Sabbath evening or morning ; in fact, the natural principles 
of sympathy^ and the insinuating current of evil, must be met 
by an opposing current of good. It was evident that for chil- 
dren of three to fifteen years of age, twelve years of the most 
important, because the most impressible period of life, no 
moral machinery existed for their ^ godly upbringing.’ 

Our eyes were now directed everywhere, in search of any 
and everything that might assist our purpose. In the mean- 
time, the system of Bible training was gradually developed 
and worked out in my private Sabbath school, which, by the 
intellectual character of its picturing out in words, simulta- 
neous answers, questions and ellipses, gallery principle, etc., 
vpas afterwards made the intellectual depax’tment of the first 
model week-day schools of the Normal Seminary— -this 
method enabling the master to communicate as much know- 
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ledge in one, as on tin© ordinary methods is done in two or 
three hours. 

This principle of intellectual training, so accordant with 
nature, unexpectedly discovered how the time could he saved 
in conducting the ordinary elementary branches of a school, 
whereby the children might have time for amusement in the 
play-ground, and the master sufficient leisure for morally 
superintending them in it, and afterwards review'ing their 
conduct on retuniiiig to the school gallery ; in fact, for adding 
moral training as a new principle in the public school. 

‘Prevention is better than cure/ was our motto; and to 
begin well, we cannot begin too early. My hrst object:, 
therefore, was to begin with children under six years of age, 
before their intellectual and moral habits were fully formed, 
consequently, when fewer obstacles were presented to the 
establishment of good ones. This experiment then, and ever 
since, has proved most triumphantly successful, and exhibits 
the important practical principle, tliatvaluable as training is 
at any age, still you increase geometrically in power as you 
descend in age ; for if training at twelve yefirs of age be cal- 
culated as one — at nine it is as two — at seven as four — at live 
as eighty and at three years of age as sixteen. Thus children 
at three years of age are sixteen times more easily, therefore 
more efficiently, trained than at twelve years of age. 

We were aware that parents would not easily be prevailed 
upon to pay for moral training, even w^ere it practicable to 
establish it by itself, apart from the ordinary branches of 
education, or even to send their children, of 8, 10, or 12 
years of age, at all to an institution for that purpose, which 
being unknown, they did not value. 

In regard to young children under six years of age, there 
were comparatively few . obstacles presented, because this 
period of youth was entirely untouched by any existing 
institution for their moral or intellectual improvement. The 
greater difficulty presented afterwards was, how to ingraft 
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moral training on juvenile scliools, so that, without aoj 
-change of system, children "might fee earned forward in all 
the stages of their sufesequent education, without iitfringing 
on the amount and variety of the elementary feranches. 

Although we do not approve of sending children earl^ to a 
school for mere teaching or instruction, yet, for reasons which 
we shall sufeseqiienfcly give, however well-trained the children 
may fee at home, we would in all cases advocate the prin- 
ciple, that they cannot fee sent too early to school for moral 
training, and that at each stage of their education, both 
in the juvenile and adult departments, they should be caiTied 
forward on the same training system; — on the broad prin- 
ciple, that while family training fits for domestic, that of the 
school prepares for public and social life. Infant teaching 
schools, without a play- ground, are decidedly injurious to the 
health of body and mind; and even with a pla,y-ground, if 
the stuffing system be pursued, they ought to fee condemned, 
and in general they have proved a failure. Infant training 
schools, on the contrary, where bodily and mental habits are 
merely led and nourished, . and not forced, ax^e uniformly success- 
ful. Precocious cultivation is not according to natiu'c. An 
early and long-sustained exercise of the intellect may injure 
•the health of both body and mind, but the earliest and longest 
sustained exercise of the moi^al affections only adds power 
and energy to these faculties. 

If moral school training fee an advantage to children who 
are properly attended to at home, what must be the necessity 
in regard to the thousands of poor neglected ones who ci'owd 
our city-lanes and alleys, or live in the country without any pa- 
rent quaiided to train them I Their pai'cnts cannot and do not, 
either by example, or precept, or superintendence, ni-ainthera 
up in the way they should go but-, on the contrary, often incul- 
cate principles and show an example perfectly the reverse of 
all that is godly, or sober, or virtuous ; thus leaving their off- 
spring a prey to their own propensities, and the evil example 
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and training of eliildren as bad as, or worse tliany tbemsclves. 
Need we wonder then at tbe prevalence of crime, and rude- 
ness, and insubordination, and everj sort of ungodliness ? 
Need we wonder tliat these habits should stand proof against 
every subsequent appliance that may be brought to bear upon 
such a mass of ignorant and vitiated beings % 

The leading features of the Training System, both moral 
and intellectual, may then be stated to have originated in 
1816, when I commenced the Sabbath school alluded to. At 
that period I had to train myself to some system of discipline, 
and some method of communication, being wholly ignorant of 
the proper or natural principles of governing the inincte. and 
physical habits of children, and still more of resisting or sub- 
duing the volcano of moral depravity which was evei* active 
around me. 

1, For these purposes I laid down certain rules for mj guid- 
ance, which eventually proved successful, the most important 
of which were, — First, that I would never strike^ whatever 
degree of provocation might be given ; and, Secondly, that I 
would never expel, however unruly the children might prove 
to be. The various methods to which, upon these principles, 

I was compelled to resort, in order to obtain attention, and to 
maintain discipline, obedience, and good order, and, at the 
same time, control and subdue my rising feelings of indigna- 
tion at their -wayward conduct, led to the working out of the 
great principle of moral thaikikg. The necessity of moral 
su 2 ?erintendence on week-days at play, as a part of the , 
system, naturally led afterwards to the adoption of a play- 
OEOUKD* These self-restraints compelled me of course to use 
moral and intellectual, instead of physical means of discip- 
line. 

2. Physical Exercises. — The impossibility of being able 
to command, that fixed attention so necessary in school, when 
the i>upils are seated at desks, or placed in semicircles or 
squares, in consequence of w^Mch they look each other in the 
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faces led me to place my pupils (boys and girls) in parallel 
lines. This arrangement gaye the first idea of a g alleey — 
to this was added certain bodily movements, or physical 
EXERCISES, that were not considered out of accordance with 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, bat which greatly tended to 
arrest the attention and maintain order. Physical exercises 
were thus rendered a means to an end — the end being their 
intellectual and moral impi'ovement. 

3. Elocution and the simultaneous principle in 
GALLW TRAINING LESSONS. — The monotonous, slurring, 
blundering style of reading which one and all exhibited, led to 
the method of reading each word separately and very slowly, 
and the propriety of saving time by causing the children to read 
and repeat simultaneously^ as well as individually, and answer 
questions all together, and to repeat only one line at a time, 
and sometimes even each child after another, only one word 
in succession, led to the principle of the simultaneous 
SYSTEM IN gallery TRAINING LESSONS. Simultaneous distinct 
reading, and each child repeating only one word rapidly in 
succession, enabled a class of thirty or forty to read pi^etty 
nearly in one tone of voice, destroyed monotony, and formed 
a basis for true Elocution. 

4. Questions and Ellipses mixed. — At that period, 
questioning, except by mere rote, was rarely practised in 
schools, and ellipsis more rarely still — the two, however, 
were united, and instead of the ellipse being put as a mere 
gum, which was the old practice (whenever it was attempted), 
the ellipses were changed by a natural process into another 
and more simple method of putting questions. Questions 
and ELLIPSES conjoined, thex'efore, in schools conducted on 
the training system, are in frequent use with children of all 
ages, and are increased in frequency as you descend in age. 

5. Memory op ideas before memory of words.-— The 
usual method in Sabbath schools was, and still is, first to com- 
mit a passage to memory during the week, and to repeat it 
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on tlie Sunday following.; but I gradually foimdy tliat by 
thoi'ouglily analysing the substance of the passage (•wliich 
requires a frequent repetition of its terms), in other irords, by 
exercising the powers of the understanding firsts or lodging 
the idea in the mind before the mere words or sounds, not 
only were the words more easily committed to memory after-^ 
wards, but before leaving the school-room, the four, live, 
or six verges or sentences, which in general wei*e repeated 
very imperfectly after the lapse of a week’s previous learn- 
ing at home, ,I found were repeated pretty perfectly by 
every child before leaving the class. To confirm these in the 
memory of words, and to save time, they were generally re- 
quired to repeat each in succession, one word at a time as the 
first exercise of the next meeting of the class. This led to 
the principle of exercising the memory of judgment in every 
lesson before the memory of sounds. Then it was made a 
fundamental rule, that the subject-matter of the lesson be 
analysed and familiarly illustrated^ — the children themselves 
questioning each other, with the trainer directing them ; 
and the lesson itself — the reason, or deduction — was readily 
pictured out and expressed by the pupils. The facts not 
previously known by the children were of course told, but 
they were required to be prepared to give the reason or les- 
son. This secured beyond a doubt that the information was 
possessed by the pupils, and the principle, coupled with ana- 
logy, and familiar illustrations, questions and ellipses, etc., 
is now introduced into week-day schools, being termed 
^ piCTUiiiNG OUT IN WORDS,’ and is the distinguishing feature 
of THE INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT OF ‘THE TRAINING SYSTEM/ 
A psalm or hymn, therefore, was never sung by the children 
until it was first analysed and understood, on the same prin- 
cipie that the passage was never committed to memory until 
^ pictured out,’ or rendered visible to the mind’s eye of the 
children. They thus could sing with the understanding. 

6« The use of analogy and familiar illustrations.— 
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These, which never need to be low or vnlgar, in conducting 
or ‘picturing out’ a Bible lesson,, and which were subse- 
quentlj introduced in the secular lessons of the week*daj 
schools, were copied from the example of our Saviour. When 
asked b}'* the Pharisees, ^Is it lawful to give tribute to Cmsarf 
he said, ‘Show me a pennj,’ etc. .He did not tell^ but trainecL 
Again, when asked, ‘Who is my neighbour f he it out 

by the story of the good Samaritan, All experience, more- 
over, proves that the speaker who most graphically jDecjfwm 
out is not merely the most popular, but the best understood, 

7. Bible Teaining. — ^The mode of conducting Bible les- 
sons in this Sabbath school, afterwards became the principle 
of conducting the secular as well as Bible lessons in the week- 
day Model and Normal School, in 1826-27, and its natural 
and perfect applicability to the advanced branches of edu- 
cation, whether elementary, secular, or scientific, as well as 
scriptural, enabled it to be introduced to children of all ages, 
and it continues so to the present day. 

Thus the germs of the leading features and peculiarities of 
the system were working out for seven years at least, before I 
attempted, or at least effected, their introduction into a Model 
and Normal School on week-days. This was done so that the 
principles might be seen by visitors, and extended throughout 
the land by those who might be trained in the institution. 
Of course we had our eyes and ears open to every suggestion 
that might be offered by practical men ; taking care, however, 
that nothing "was adopted without being recast and moulded 
on the training principle, the power and effects of which, 
in my private school, had perfectly astonished me. 

Ill order to ‘begin at the beginning/ these principles, as we 
have already stated, were first applied to children under six 
years of age, then to children of six to nine years, and again 
to those above nine. Persons, male and female, were trained 
to practise the principles both of moral training and the mode 
of intellectual communication, on all subjects ■which were 
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considered necessary in popular schools, Mdtli the addition 
of a Model Industrial School for girls above ten years of age, 
■which is also a practising school for female students, and 
which, with four other Model Schools, viz., Initiatory, Junior, 
Juvenile, and Senior, with Students’ hall and class-rooms, in 
one Institution, is termed Noemal Seiviinaey.'^' 

These principles being embodied in the public school, have 
unquestionably proved successful — greatly, indeed, beyond 
our expectations — and convince me, and hundreds besides, 
that the Training System as a principle, and the Moral 
Training School as a complete embodiment of the principle, 
is the desideratum — the additional requisite moral machine 
for the elevation of society, and especially that which, by 
God’s blessing, may form an antidote to the exposed and 
demoralising condition of the youth of large towns, as well 
as of rural parishes. 

The peculiarities or distinguishing features of ^ The Train- 
ing System’ may be stated in one sentence, as — ‘Picturing 
out in words ’ and ^ direct moral training,’ with ‘ suitable pre- 
mises,’ and the ‘ various practical methods ’ by which these 
objects are accomplished, under ‘ well -trained masters or 
mistresses,’ 

* See Obapters ‘ !Noi*mal Seminary or College/ and ‘ Progress of the 
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Having presented a short sketch of the principles of the 
system and the object in view, we may now state more 
particularly the nature of the requisite platform, apparatus, 
and method of communication. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The school-house, when practicable, ought to be erected in 
an airy and pleasant situation, detached from other buildings, 
also a few feet back from the street or road, with a pleasant 
prospect,^ so as to give a favourable impression to the young 
mind, and associate with the school what is cheerful and 
agreeable. As this, however, is not always attainable, 
especially in large manufacturing towns, and as this system 
is peculiarly intended as an antidote to the exposed condition 
of children, in such circumstances, we must be content, nay, 
rather, we would desire to see a school institution, initiatory 
and juvenile, with play-grounds for moral superintendence, in 
every densely-peopled street and lane, in every town in the 
United Kingdom, even although the external scenery should 
be anything but inviting. Gloomy, however, as the external 
aspect in such cases sometimes may he, the following internal 
school arrangements ought to be strictly attended to. 

The school-hall, or principal room, must be large, airy, 
and well- ventilated by means of cross windows; for if the 


* Or if in a densely- peopled lane or street, see Appendix. 
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reverse, it will prove injurious to healtli? and unlit for the 
classification and personal freedom which are absolutely re- 
quisite in the tx-aining of children.* 

CLASS-ROOM. 

This room, which should .open from the school-room, is 
used by the master for examining each class separately, or a 
detached class by the assistant. Each class moves from the 
class-room into the play-ground, without returning into the 
school, which would disturb the other classes, ■whether 
the entrance be direct from the room into the play-ground on 
the ground-floor, or by a stair from the second floor. The 
play-ground must enter dii'ect from the class-room, as well 
as from the school-room. The class-room may be used by 
the master-trainer for taking luncheon at mid-day, so as to 
prevent the necessity of leaving school, and to enable him 
to superintend the children during the mid-day play-hour. 
These arrangements are the same both in the Initiatory and 
Juvenile depaitoents. 

The space under the gallery of the large hall, or the class- 
room, may be used for hangingTats and cloaks ; — under the 
gallery is the preferable arrangement. The habit of order is 
promoted by this and similar arrangements. With some 
individuals order is natural, but with most persons it needs 
to be acquired. What a sad drilling do some apprentices 
require, from not having been trained to habits of order in 
early life ! and to the same cause may be traced the untidy 
slovenly dress, and oftentimes confused household, of un- 
■'trained females. ■■ 

THE aALLERT. 

The use of a gallery^ coupled with the mode of communi- 
cation, is found in practice to save the requisite time in the 

^ For the an*angemeQts, size of gohooi, etc., see Appesadix. 
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intellectual departmentj so as to enable the master to superin- 
tend the plaj-ground exercises. The pkj-gronnd and gallery^ 
therefore, are inseparable^ not merely for the moral, but for 
the intellectual training, as we shall afterwards, show by 
examples. 

The gallery is an indispensable part of the machinery of 
the training system, in all cases where there is a large 
number of pupils.^ 

It is preferable that the children should be placed in parallel 
lines, however small the class may be. Semicircles or squares 
do not secure the eye and attention equally to parallel lines ; 
and should the number of pupils exceed two rows of six each, 
then each ought to rise a few inches above the other. Even 
in the case of only two rows, the second should be raised a 
few inches higher, or as much so as to enable the head and 
shoulders to be seen above in front, and so on, whatever 
number of forms may be required. 

For the proper conducting of the Bible and secular daily 
training lessons, which are usually given to the whole school^ 
as well as for reviewing the children's conduct in the play- 
ground, it is necessary that the gallery be capable of seating 
the entire scholars. 

The gallery so constructed, enables the trainer with more 
regularity and precision to conduct the physical exercises, 
which are requisite according to the age of the pupils, whereby 
the attention may be arrested and secured. It enables the 
master and scholars to fix their eye more easily upon each 
other w^hile presenting an object, or during the process of 
picturing out any point of a subject, and also while deducing 
the lesson. Every word spoken is more easily heard by all 
- — ^individual, hut more particularly simultaneous answers are 
more readily obtained — order is promoted, and instant obedi- 

For tlie positioii, lieiglifc, form, etc., see Appendix ; as also the apparatus 
and modes of arranging the play-ground. 
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e3ice and feed attention are more certainly secured tliaii 
wlien oliildx'en are placed, at desks, on level foimis, in semi- 
circles, or in squares. Imitation and social sympathy also 
operate thus more powei'fully with children when answering 
simultaneously or individually, as also when singing moral 
songs or hymns, which is the usual practice between every 
lesson. And, what is most important of all, breathless atten- 
tion is secured while the master reviews any case of miscon- 
duct of any of the children, or pictures out its consequences. 
The whole gallery join in this as they do in every one of the 
exercises, whether secular, religious, or moral. 

The Eight Honourable Sir James Graham, who had- spent 
several hours in visiting this institution, in his speech on 
education, when proposing a grant in Parliament to this 
institution, was pleased to say, in reference to gallery training 
lessons — ‘ One of the greatest improvements of modern times, 
in reference to education, was that system of education which 
is known by the name of the Training System, and which 
experience had proved to be in the highest degree efficient. 
In Glasgow^, a Normal School had been established by an 
individual, whom it was impossible to . . . where this 

system of simultaneous education was first tried on any scale 
worthy of notice.^ ^ 

^ There is no royal road to learning/ it is said. True— 
every step must be taken — every inch of ground must be 
gone over ; but why in education may we not have a railroad^ 
by introducing training instead of mere teaching? — why 
maintain the unnatural principle of packing as many chil- 
dren as possible in a school-room? measuring the square 
of each child, who must breathe the pestilential air of con- 
finement, whose physical and intellectual powers are often 
injured, sometimes destroyed, and the whole source of whose 

* House of Commons, February 1843.— Lord Asbiey's Motion on tlie 

Moral and Keligious Education of tlie 'Worldng Classejs. 
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animal spirits, when not crushed or broken down, is only 
restrained by the fear of punisliment, and is ready to break 
forJi into mischief the first moment they ai’e liberated from 
their cage of confinement. They therefore hate school and 
schooling ; whereas, the piay~ground and gallery, with their 
pioper and attendant exercises, secure for school a great 
affection. What is loved, therefore, is sure to be foUowed. 

It Is as impracticable for a teacher to train morally and 
intellectually without a gallery and a play-ground, as it 
would be for a mechanic to work without his tools. The 
having both of these auxiliailes does not form a training 
school without the trained master ; and the master who is 
without these is of course unsuccessful. The frequent devia» 
tlons from this indispensable arrangement, are the causes 
why there are so many failui'es in schools having the system 
piofessedly in view’’, but which are only imitation training 
schools, being either without a trained mastei*, or a play- 
ground and a gallery. 

Since the establishment of our model, a gallery has been 
introduced into many schools, and on which tlie scholars 
have been placed, without the system having been altered in 
other respects ; but the gallery, without the mode of deve- 
lopment and training, is no more a part of the training 
sj'Stem, than is the play -ground without its superintendent, 
and the subsequent moral revision. 

Some directors of schools, experiencing the difiiculty of 
procuring sufficient space for a play-ground in the particular 
locality in which, they desire to erect a school, or being a 
little sceptical as to its necessity, or that of a gallery,, and It 
may be from eeonomij^ desirous of saving the cost of both, 
but anxious to possess all the advantages of the system, they 
order trained persons from our Institution, and state that 
should they succeed, on trial ! they will then endeavour to 
provide both. This is just as absurd an expectation as it 
■would be for road proprietors to order a locomotive engine. 
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and to say we will try it on our own turnpike, and if it suo 
ceeds we will then provide a railroad! 

There is no doubt a great ditBciilty in procuring a sufficient 
extent of ground for the purpose of play-grounds for schools 
of 80 or 100 pupils; and it is extremely high-priced in the 
knes and streets of a crowded city, where moral training is 
imperiously required; but independently of the moral im- 
provement of the people, the actual cost would be less than 
is expended upon police, bridewells, prisons, houses of refuge, 
public prosecutions, and transportation of criminals/" 

With such machinery in operation, and surrounded for 
several hours a-day by such a tvorld of pupils, it is the pro- 
vince of the shrewd, intelligent, and pious supei'intendent, to 
watch and direct all their movements ; and whilst he daily 
participates in their juvenile sports, lie in consequence, 
gradually gains a thorough knowledge of their true disposi- 
tions, wdiich, at the proper time and season, he applauds or 
condemns on the pidnciples of the system, an example of 
which is subjoined, and which applause or reproof, be it 
observed, is not given at the moment the circumstances occur 
m the play-ground, but rather when the children have 
re-entered the school, and are seated in the gallery. The 
impression made on the culprit in such circumstances, Is 
moi’e lasting; and, what is also of great importance, the 
wdiole of the children have thus an opportunity of hearing a 
generous action applauded, or ungenerous and vicious conduct 
condemned. 

^ For example, a child of a family commits a fault — ^lic may steal 
Ms iieighfoour’s toy, or Hake it’ (as stealing in cmbr^'o is too often 
called) ; this propensity will be checked by"' a mother or father, in 
every variety of shape, according to their capabilities and tempera- 
ment. Under favourable circumstances, the parent feels mdigimnt 
at the exMbitioii of such a crime, in one so near and dear to him. 
The feehngs excited (however much they may bo under control) 
are' instinctively 'perceived by the keen eye, of the cMIcl, and, in a 

For plans of training schools suited to oity-lanes, see Appendix. 
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greater or less degree, shut the avenues to the little one’s heart : 
and both parties being under excitement, what passes on such an 
occasion, in the way of checker adduce, too frequently goes for 
nothing. There is less danger of such feelings in an experienced 
trainer, whose regard and attentions are necessarily divided anioiigst 
eighty oT a hundred pupils. And w^e shall again suppose, that one 
boy steals his play-fellow’s toy— it may be a ball or sispinnmg top — 
this happens in the play-ground, freely at play; for it is only when 
perfectly at liberty that juvenile character is truly exhibited'! .The 
master sees this, or is told of it; he takes no notice of the circum- 
stance at the moment ; but when the children are again seated iii 
the school gallery, as usual, he commences the process of examina- 
tion (elliptically and interrogatively, L e, the children answering 
([uestions, and filling in ellipses), in the shape of a story about a 
boy who stole his neighbour’s top or something else. In a moment 
the culprit'' s head hangs down — ^it is unnecessary to mark him out 
— he is visible to all by his downcast and reddened countenance. 
(Kinety-nine out of the hundred, if we except the injured party, sit 
in cool judgment upon the case.) In the meantime the trainer 
reminds the child and all present, that although he had not observed 
liim, God assuredly had; or rather, he draws out this statement 
from the children themselves — the panel at the har^ of course, 
remaining perfectly qtdescenL The question is put, What punish- 
ment f Some of the more furious boys, whose energies require 
perhaps only to be regulated, in order to make them noble characters, 
call out, Beat him — cuff him; all the rest in the meantime keeping 
silence, concemng such punishment to be rather severe. The 
master, however, will ask another question or two, rather than 
fiiltll the commands of this unmerciful jury : ‘ Is this boy in the 
habit of stealing your play-things ? ’ Ab, Sir. ^jSTone of jow have 
seen him do such a thing till . . . note. Then you think this is a ...first 
offence^ Ought a child to be punished as severely for a firsts as a 
second or third offence?’ iVb, Sir. ‘What then shall w'e do to tins 
boy ? ’ Instantly the girls will naturally cry out, Forgive him — 
forgive him. Now mafl: the natural efiect upon all parties : the 
guilty is condemned by his fellows — the milder feelings are brought 
into play, and all have been exercised in the principles of truth and 
justice. Without wasting words, by carrying out the probable con- 
versation, or stating the various ramifications which this circum- 
stance, and similar of daily occurrence among children, may present 
— ^fbr not only may the jfiay-things have been stolen, l3ut a lie told 
to hide the act, and even blows ^ven in the way of defence, all of 
which require distinct modes of treatment, and, if not early cheeked, 
mil harden the conscience and strengthen the evil propensities of our 
eoramon nattirc : AVliateyer effect such an examination may have, 
on the guilty indiridual, we are quite, sui‘e it will be most saluta.xy 


* For the particular method of development, see practical illustrations* 
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upon all others. The feelings are thus nionided dowji to give way 
. to principle ; and whilst all see what really is (unforturiateiv) an. 
eyery-day exhibition in the world, and what, perhaps, latently 
exists in themselves, such exhibitions are made in circumstances 
which natimally call forth, not imitation^ but aNiojrence, 

In the play-ground, also, the physically weak and timid 
are encouraged and protected, and the more x'obust, but fre- 
quently less intelligent, while they get full scope for their 
muscular vigour, are not permitted to oppress the weak. 
Any case of oppression or dishonesty, or particular act of 
generosity or disinterestedness, is, on the return to tlie 
gallery, taken up by the master, and thoroughly investigate^!, 
and condemned or applauded before the whole scholar's, of 
rather simultaneously with the whole scholars, they sitting in 
a sense both as judges and jury. 

PLAY-GBOXJND, OB THE OTCOYEREH SCHOOL-BOOM. 

The play-ground may be described as the uncovered school- 
room. The one covered school-room is not a sufEcient plat- 
form for the development and exercise of all the powers, 
dispositions, and chai'acter of children. The hourly egress 
and ingress to and from these departments, with the accom- 
panying inarching and singing, cultivate order, obedience, 
and precision. 

The play-gi*oimd animates, invigorates, and permits the 
steam which may have accumulated, to escape, not in furious 
mischief, but in innocent, joyous, and varied amusements, 
under the superintendence of the master-trainer. 

There is in the training-school so arranged, not merely tlm 
means of keeping the children from bad habits iisiialiy con- 
tracted in the streets, or with untrained companions, but the 
opportunity of forming good ones. A boy may be told not 
to quarrel when he leaves the ordinary school ; but mark 
him at the bottom of the stairs, or at the corner of the street, 
the moment the school dismisses, and, like a bird newly 
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escaped from its cage, lie is apt to drive furiously agamst 
everything he meets with. Let one boy take a top or a 
marble from another boy, and what follows will be an ebulli- 
tion of the worst feelings of our nature. Thus both shall 
have erred, the one exercising the taking or stealing pro- 
pensity, the other, or perhaps both, the brutish propensity of 
lighting. The law that will decide the question is neither 
reason nor justice, but physical force. 

A boy, when provoked, will get aiigrj in a moral training 
school as in any other school, and he may give his com- 
panion a box on the ear, and may probably receive one in 
return ; but here the matter must stop, for even should the 
eye of the master not happen to be upon them, the children 
around, who are partially trained, and not under the influence 
of passion, will instantly stop the quarrel. It will be 
acknowledged, that the habit of refraining from lighting 
curbs and weakens the propensity, just as indulgence in- 
creases and strengthens it. 

The true character and dispositions are best developed at 
play with companions similar in years and pursuits. A 
play -ground, however, may either be a moral training 
ground, or a mischief-ground. It is the latter too generally 
when the children are left aloi^e, without any authoritative 
superintending eye upon them. 

The public schoolmaster, then, can only be a superinten- 
dent, by having a closely attached uncovered spot, as a part of 
his establishment, of sufficient dimensions to enable his pupils 
to have full liberty for joyous recreation. A janitor or juve- 
nile assistant cannot supply the place of the master. The 
person who superintends must be the same who reviews the 
conduct of the children on their return to the gallery, and 
must be the felt and acloiowledged head of the particular 
department of the school establishment. They must be his 
own scholars. 

Some persons would have a play -ground at a distance 
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from the school-room. TMs does not enable the master to 
be snperintendent, - and wonld only reduce the training 
ground to a place for bodily JBxercisc. Unquestionably tlie 
characters and dispositions of the children woiihj be deve- 
loped without the presence of the master j such cleveioiHnent, 
howeverj could not lead to any moral training. Wliat is 
contended for is, not the physical training in one place, the 
intellectual in another, and the moral in a third, but the 
wbole each day, and under one superiritendenee. At home, 
training may be conducted to a certain extent at the fireside; 
but home training, highly valuable and important as it is, no 
, more makes up for the school, than the school does for the 
family.. The child who is exclusively trained at home, is 
not so well fitted for the duties of active life : he is ignorant 
of much that he ought to know, and which he ought to be 
trained to shun; more particularly, ho is ignorant of himself; 

, his real dispositions and character have not been fully deve- 
! loped — they have not been tried, and that at a period of life 
when there is a reasonable hope of their being checked and 
. regulated. 

'fheptay-ground, or ‘^uncovered school/ we, l^aye -already 
superabundant ahimal' spirits,; or, .^steciih/’ te 
while at"'''the-Bhihe lime it adds to' the health of the 
pupils, aifords relaxation, and secures contentment with their 
other Icvssons in-doors, without the usual coercion which is 
necessary when there is "no play-ground, 

A piay-gi’ound is in fact the principal scene of the real life 
/of children, both in the juvenile and initiatory departments 
, — the arena on which their true character and dispositions 
are exhibited ; and where, free and unconstrained, they can 
hop and jump about, swing, or play at tig, ball, or marbles. 
'>ta.|he iniifeiajlorj^gohool, In. parliculaiy the, girls apd boys of 
be seep: examining the 'opening flowers' planted 
%bhljbe’ borders, hut without presuming to disturb their 
delieaie^bnd'doTOy, petals’^ ^ few mathematical little men 
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maj also be observed arranging the squares and circles which 
they may have formed in the sandy gravel; and a few of 
^cast peculiar'' may be seen on the school door steps, sitting 
30 abstract/ reverie. The wooden bricks also furnish materials 
for the skill and taste of our junior architects* The amuse- 
ment of building castles, squares, etc., with wooden bricks, 
may also be enjoyed in«doors during wet weather* In the 
pkj^-ground, sometimes a number of children build pne child 
(who acts as a volunteer in the sport) completely up in the 
centre of a circle, and when roofed in, he or she bursts forth 
on a signal previously agreed upon, and demolishes the wliole 
fabric, amid the huzzas of the assembiod multitude. These 
bricks are four inches long, by two inches broad, and 1| inch 
thick. To those children who have a constructive propensity, 
such an exercise may not be without its use in their future 
occupations in life. It is amusing to see how quickly some 
children show their building propensity, which the others 
gradually acknowledge; and without any authoritative ad- 
justment on the part of the trainer, one or two will be found 
building masters^ and a dozen acting as labourers, and con- 
tented to carry the bricks. It is here as ih more advanced 
iife^ one leads and several follow.^ In the juvenile and anore 
advanced departments, the sports and games partake of a 
more athletic character; excluding, however, the throwingrof 
stones or whatever may interfere with the amusements of the 
others. The whole principle in the juvenile play-groutid, m 
0u|terih^dence^ etc., is the same as in the '' 

and the moT'C clmely the tatter is followed^ the more thorough will 
h€ its efficimcg; the chief difference lies in the amount of time 
to be spent in the play-ground, it biding evident that, in it, 
infants ought to spend a larger proportion of the day than 
juveniles. The scholars are allowed nearly half an hour in 
the play-ground in the morning, before the usual time of com- 

^ A small covered shed in the play-grouad is highly useful during wet 
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meiiciiig the !ii»doox’ exercises; again, one hour at mid* day.;: 
and also cliiring each hour they are allowed teu’ niimites to 
play; say five minutes before, and the same after each hour;, 
the master- trainer, of course, being with them, not, as is 
too often done, teaching a class while the other classes are at 
play. This hourly relief is found to be no loss of time, as it 
invigorates, animates, and 'permits the steam which may have 
accumulated, to escape in innocent and joyous amusement* 

The play-ground should be walled round in towns, and in 
the country a 'wooden paiiing might sometimes do, and the 
middle area ought to be levelled, having a very gentle slope, 
iSo as to permit the water to fiow^ off freely after a shower, 
and also be laid down with pit or river gravel, which binds 
better, and is cleaner than furnace ashes/^ The side borders 
may be, in a moderately-sked play-ground in towns, 3 J to 4 
feet in breadth, and should be of good soil, and planted with 
iiowers and shrubs, the border being skirted with sea pink, 
or daisies, which grow freely, or perhaps a wooden rail, about 
three inches high above ground. Against the wail small 
fruit bushes ought to be trained, such as red and black 
currants, and, in the borders, a few patches of strawberry 
> plants. 

In confined situations, where plants wdll not readily grow, 
geraniums, stocks, and other flowers, in pots^ ought to be 
introduced, however frequently they may require to be 
renewed. If we are to train children to ^ look at everytliing 
and touch nothing,^ we must not place things of the 
way/ but in the way. 

Let everything be kept neat and clean, and such important 
habits will not be lost in after life; the moral taste may be 
farmed, which delights in having the front of every cottage 
cleans and ite sides decked out with the rose, ' 
and the woodbine ; and similar habits carried- 

* ii^phalte IS very desirable' round the 'swingiBg poles, for the sake of 
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out into the crowded lanes of a city, would add greatly to the 
healtxi, comfort, and happiness of the community. The 
ftowers in the play-ground genei-ate pleasing associations, 
afford many useful lessons, and assist the trainer occasionally 
m elucidating Scripture emblems. Flowers or fruit constantly 
in sight, and within reach, exercise the virtues of honesty 
and self-demal. The principle, ‘ Thou God seest me,’ coupled 
with practical forbearance, accounts for the interesting fact 
aat in several of the juvenile and initiatory play-grounds, in 
the poorest districts of Glasgow, and other large towns, 
chiluren have freely enjoyed themselves from day to day. and 
yet currants and strawberries have been permitted to ripen, 
although they have been within reach of every child. It is 
rare, indeed, that a flower is touched, but if so, a jury trial 
IS afterwards instituted in the school gallery, the whole 
school bemg jurors, so that the discovery of the offenders 
maj prove a lesson to ail. 

pe play-ground must open direct from the school hall and in 

jml view from the windoioB. 

CiRCULAE Swings.— These we may state to be an indis- 
pensable part of a play-ground apparatus; without one for 
the girls, and one for the boys, within the space which 
generally can be allotted to a play-ground, it would be im- 
possible to amuse one hundred children so easily and so well ; 
besides, the habits of good order and self-denial which the 
exercise generates among the children, mark it out as an 
ehgible amusement in the training of the young. At this 
exercise the children never weary, and it is perfectly safe, 

,• much more so than what is usually, termed a swing we 

mean two ropes fixed at each end of a seat, and suspended 
between two posts or trees. One of the chief pleasures iu the 
latter proceeds from a sort of stupefaction, caused by the 
motion.^ p the circular swing, however, instead of the lazy 
nabit of sitting on a seat, and being swung backward and 
forward at the will and mercy of the on-l6okers, each indi- 
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Yidual is tlie regulator of Ms own movements. A fall rarelj 
takes place, and wlien it does occur, from tke particular 
motion, it is free from danger. 

The poles ought to be sunk into the ground, dve feet at 
least, well secured, and distant from each other at least 33 to 
oo feet The height should be 16 or 17 feet from the ground, 
and never less than 14 or 15 feet for infants, and a couple 
of feet higher for juveniles ; the higher the more easj is the 
motion. Six ropes are attached to a circular iron plate, of 
two feet in diameter, at the top of the pole, which, on a 
strong iron pivot, ^ moves round in a perpendicular cylindrical 
hole 11 or 12 inches deep, and about two inches in diameter. 

It should move easily in the socket, and be very strong and 
w'ell secured, so as to avoid the possibility of breaking or 
coming down. The ropes may be banded with worsted tufts, 
or simple knots of the rope itself, at every few incheS,'to suit 
the various heights of the children. 

Each child having grasped a rope with both hands, nearly 
as high as he can reach, they all start at the same instant of 
time, and their arms being necessarily extended, has the 
effect of opening the chest, and allowing the kings to play 
freely. As their feet reach the ground, the whole children 
run as fast as possible round the circle, and the centrifugal 
force gradually throws them off their feet, until one and all 
iind themselves whirling in the air, to their inexpressible de* 
light. The motion is continued by one or more of the 
children extending their feet to the ground, and running a 
lew steps. Arms, limbs, and indeed every 'muscle of the 
body, are thus exercised. The natural effect of the centri- 
fugal force during this exercise is to throw the blood from ,, 
4he head towards the feet. After going several rounds in one 
direction, those engaged, should stop, change hands, and go " % 
round in the opposite direction. Each child being inde- 
pendent of the other, may continue or leave off at pleasure. 

See Plate, Appendix. 
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h afibrds a greater variety, and engages a larger number of 
cliildren in the same space, than the old swing ; for although 
SIS children only are swinging at one time, on either pole, 
yet 5 j 0 or 80 may, and usually do, form a circle round it, 
singing and counting to the number 30 or 40~those en- 
gaged must then instantly let go the ropes, and make way 
for others. If the initiatory children remain in school fi-oin nine 
o’clock A.3X., till four o’clock p.ai., it is well that full half of 
the time be spent in the uncovered school at jjlap. Two hours 
a day is about the standard for juveniles. Fatigue ought to 
be avoided, and, vvitli this view, let the master or mistress, 
while they join in their sports, lead and not drive. 

Amidst this busy scene, the trainer must be present, not to 
check, but to encourage youthful gaiety. All is free as air, 
and subject only to a moral observation of .any particular 
delinquency, the review of which is reserved for the school 
gallery, and taken up on the children’s return there, and 
pictured out as a ti-aining moral lesson. 

If the master did otherwise, a full development of charac- 
ter would not take place ; and while ho takes no notice at 
the moment, he nevei-theless marks what he sees amiss. The 
trainer, as we have already said, ought constantly to be in 
the^ way when the children are at play. A monitor or 
Janitor wont do as a substitute for the sovereign authority of 
the master, which all acknowledge, and whose condescension, 
in taking a game or swing with them, is felt as a kindness 
and a privilege, and who, in consequence, is enabled to guide 
them by a moral, rather than by a physical influence. 

The arrangements of the play-ground are the sarnie, whether 
in the initiatory, juvenile, or senior departments ; only that 
in the two latter, if practicable, there ought to be a pretty 
high wall for playing at ‘ hand-ball.’ And in all the dejimit- 
ments, a. covered shed to shelter from heavy rain, and for 
girls who may he rather delicate in health. In addition to 
the circular swings and gymnastic posts, various games may 
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be introdaeodj sncb as^ battledore, la grasse, skipping ropes, 
marbles, large cliina bowls, etc. etc. 

The Galleries only differ in beiglit of the seats. 

Water Closets, f 

Cleakliness out op and m-BOOES. — The strictest atten- 
tion ought to he paid to cleanliness in the juvenile as well as 
in the initiatory or infant department. Some children are 
naturally more ffithy and disorderly in their habits than 
others ; all such tendencies, however, may be checked, and 
in a great measure subdued, by the moral trainer, at an early 
period of life, although very difficult in maturer years. 

A gallery training lesson ought to be conducted from any 
particular case of fault, whether the party be known or not* 
Should the trainer picture out the offence prudently and deli- 
cately, the countenance of the guilty person will almost 
certainly be discernible. Wisdom may dictate that his indi- 
viduality be kept a secret ; but all the gallery have received 
a, ie|son, and the culprit a very lasting one, by the expressed 
condemnation of all his fellows. Sympathy and example 
operate powerfully in establishing the habit of cleanliness. 
Such training lessons, in many forms, and in many points, 
would prove to be the most ^ermmzent Sanatory Eepoem, andL 
might greatly ease the local charges in the Scavenger de- 
partment of police. 

AIRING GROUNDS FOR THE ADULT TOWN POPULATION. 

Were it not moving out of our particular sphere, viz,, the 
training of the young, we would notice another point in our 
national, and of course individual economy — ^^the physical 
HEALTH, and with it the cleanliness and comfort, of the work- 
. particularly in the lanes and alleys of 

'‘i^Bci&ctuiing towns. And yet' if- we contend- 
school having a play-ground, and that it is the duty of the 

^ Flans in AppenOix. ' - , f See Plans in Appendix, 
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Legislature to provide for, and see that the entire juvenile 
population under thirteen years (the age at which children 
may be admitted into factories), he px'ovided with such train- 
ing schools as we recommend ; it may not be out of our way 
to notice the importance and necessity of establishing* walks 
and airing grounds for the adult classes, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the densest portions of the dwellings of the 
factory and working population. 

The next generation would, unquestionably, be greatly im- 
proved in health, as well as in intellect and morals, were the 
whole youth placed at present in training schools. Then, 
would it not be wise, on the part of Government, after such 
a course of physical enjoyment in the open air as training 
schools afford — and which we trust the Legislature may yet 
see it their duty to provide — that children should not be 
cooped up, after thirteen years of age, the whole day, in 
factories or workshops, without the means of healthful exer- 
cise in the open air, during part of the meal -hour's, and 
in the evenings when labour is closed f 

Establish such walks and airing grounds in several parts 
of the suburbs of our large towns, and they would do much 
to promote the health even of the present adult population, who 
have not passed through a course of eaiiy school training. 

Government has most wiseiy“taken up the subject of the phy- 
sical health of the working classes in towns. But we must 
not mei’ely remove the more obvious nuisances and sources of 
disease, but endeavour to establish the health of towns on a 
natural basis. At this moment a working man feels ashamed 
to be seen engaged in any athletic game, such as cricket, 
golf, or hand-ball; but let a number of airing grounds be 

* Private benevolence provide the needful if there was the will, but as 
the will does not exist, we believe that unless Government provides at least 
two-thirds of the requisite amount, we may wait till the commencement of the 
Millennium before voluntary contributions provide a suflicient number of airing 
grounds for adults, or moral training schools for. the young. 
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estaMislieclj each of three, four, or five acres in extentyin closo 
proximity to the dwellings of the working classes, under 
strict rules that all gambling be excluded ; and then the 
women might walk with comfort, and the men enjoy their 
more athletic exercises ; and, coupled with the habits formed 
in the training school, the ale and whisky shops would be 
seldomer frequented, and with bodies and minds invigorated, 
home training at the fireside would eventually assume a 
more prominent feature in our social economy. Evening 
lectures also might be established on various points of science 
and economics, by which, they themselves and the public 
at large would be benefited, and which their previous early 
course of school training would enable them to understand 
and appreciate. 


OHAPTEB X* 


THE SYMPATHY OF HUMBEES. 


It Biust strike tlie most cursory observers that there is a 
mighty influence at work in large towns, which, compara- 
tively, is not to be found in the rural districts. In the 
country, moral training by the parents is in a great measure 
practicable, where the child, nearly free from companionship, 
follows his father at the plough, or his mother in the dairy ; 
but it is widely different in towns, with the father in the 
workshop or the factory. The mother, also, is eo occupied 
with work and household duties during the day, as scarcely 
to be able to pay any attention to the moral training of her 
children, even -svere it practicable to keep them confined 
within the compass of a small dwelling, perhaps a garret or 
a cellar* The sympathy of numbers is an influence, mighty 
either for good or for evil. At present, with the young, it is 
all on the side of evil. To lay hold of this principle and turn 
it to good, is the great desideratum. It is not enough to say 
to parents, train your children. How can they train them if 
they are not with them, but leave them of necessity to the 
training of the streets? Our object, therefore, has been to 
render the schoolmaster a moral trainer, when parents cannot 
be with their children, and thus to direct the sympathy of num- 
bers^ out of doors as well as at the fireside, into a light and 
Christian channel. 

But it is stated — ^Why propose such a change in education 
as implies that the old school-house is no longer fiitted for the 
' a2 
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purpose f Our answer iSj 'the old school, at the best, only 
taught or trained the intellect of the child, and made no prO“ 
Tision for improving his moral and physical habits. l.his 
important object, as we have already shown, recjuires a 
gallery in school, and a contiguous play-ground or uncovered 
school-room, for the moral development and training of the 
children under the superintendence of the master. 

"Why, it may be asked, at this late stage of the world, in- 
troduce moral training in school, when moral instruction and 
intellectual instruction have hitherto done so well! We 
answer — Education hitherto 'has not done well; upon the 
whole, it has made but a slight moral or even intellectual 
impression on society. It has done little for its moral ele- 
vation. Take away family training and self-trainmg in a few 
instances, and what have we left that school education has 
accomplished in this respect? Marvellously little indeed. 
Heading, writing, and arithmetic, are imagined to be sove- 
reign remedies for the evils of the youth of large towns. 
Will any one acquainted with the moral condition of this 
novel, and to some a fearful.^ state of society, for a moment 
conclude, that the knowledge of these arts, with mind and 
hahUs totally .untrained to the proper use of them, ever can 
morally elevate the sunken masses in such cities as Man- 
chester, Glasgow, London,, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Paisley, 
Birmingham, and Dundee, sunken in mind and manners as 
thousands in these places are, without any means that can 
reach or are calculated to impress them ? As well might we 
hope that by sowing hay-seed, we should reap corn. The 
old system may do, so far^ for rural districts; but the training 
system is requisite for the moral elevation of society in towns 
and manufacturing villages. 

In the tr<aining school, children, of whatever age, when 
from under the eye of parents, .who are engaged in various 
oceupa^ons, during the day, are kept from the evil eompanion- 
, ship of the streets, and npt merely taught but trained in a 
moral atmosphM*e. , . 



Exatuplej indeed, is more powerful than precept; 
pathy is more powerful than either, or both combined. And 
when example, precept, and sympathy combine, as in boys of 
the same age, an inhuence is in operation, compared with 
which, the example and, precept of parents and guardians are 
rendered powerless. 

The power of the sympathy of numbers is felt every day 
ill politics, in religion, and in vice. Our towns are the 
centres of political power, religion is apt to coo! without 
numbers, and vice is most prolific in city-lanes and the busy 
haunts of men. The same holds true in the training school 
gallery for intellectual and moral culture, and in the play- 
ground for moral development. In both, the sympathy of 
numbers is a most powerful infiuence for good or for evil, 
according as the children are or are not properly superintended 
and trained by the master. 

There is an intellectual and a moi'al sympathy that children 
feel with those of the same age, which is not felt by the 
members of a single family. Other sympathies are indeed 
experienced in the family, which no school can possibly fur- 
nish; yet intellectually, and even morally, the school is a 
necessary and po^verful auxiliary. In a family, the boy 
at rivelve sympathises not with his brother at nine, and 
still less with his sister at seven or eight; he naturally 
chooses for his companions, at any game, or for any pursuit, 
w’-hetlier innocent or mischievous, those about his own. age, 
and makes the choice from sympathy. . . 

In conducting a lesson with half a dozen children in a 
class of difierent ages like a family, the questioning must all 
be individual ; whereas a gallery of 80 or lOO of nearly the 
same age (and the nearer the better), the questioning, and 
development, and training may be conducted ehiefiy simul- 
taneously ; and thus, whatever answers are brought out by 
the trainer, from one or more of the children, can be made 
the possession of all, so that every one may learn what any 
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one knows — tkits diffiislng- knowledge more widely^ and tlie 
variety of natural talents and dispositions operating favouraWy 
on all. A similar effect takes .place ia tlie moral develop- 
ment of dispositions and Imhits in the play-groundj wMcIi 
may be noticed by the trainer on the return of the chiklreii 
to the school-gallery,, and when again the sympathy of num- 
bers operates favourably in applauding the good deed, or con- 
demning the misdemeanor. There is a power, therefore, 
in numbers, not experienced in individual teaching or train- 
ing ; and the play-ground and the gallery conjoined, under 
proper management and superintendence, afford sfAe most per- 
feet sympathy. ' , , 

Whilst the pupils sympathise with each othex*, it is im- 
portant that the children sympathise with their master. 
For this purpose, it is necessary that he place himself on 
such terms with his pupils as that they can, without ‘ 
make Iu‘m their confidant, unburden their minds, and tell 
him' any little story, or mischievous occurrence. Teachers 
'and parents, desirous of gaining the confidence of their 
children, must in fact, themselves, as it were, become child- 
ren, by bending to, and occasionally engaging in, their plays 
amusements. Without such condescension, a perfect 
knowledge of real character and dispositions cannot be ob- 
^ tSfined. 

It is almost unnecessary to furnish proofs of the power of 
the sympathy of iiumhers. Witness the enthusiasm of a 
, crowded public meeting or house of Parliament, and the 
chilling effect of a thin assembly. What clergyman’s feelings 
are insensible to the infiuence of numbers, compared to half- 
filled benches ? What listener does not catch something of 
the enthusiasm of the speaker in the one case, and: the 
:■ doping Influence of the latter!, , See the ardour ,of a 
' at play, _ compared _ to,' the solitary game enig^ed 

in by one or two individuals.,; 

Examples might be furnished without end, of the power of 
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tlie sympathy of nimhers* Every person feels its inlliieoce 
in the church — the public meeting — the place of public re- 
sort — in music — in politics — in private and in social life. 

Sym2Kith^ is a principle of our nature which may be directed 
to good or evilj and is more or less powerful in proportion to 
the proximity and concentration of mmbers. 




CHAPTER XL 



TEACXTINO IS NOT TKAINISG— THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


Liotle requires to be said on this particular bead, as much 
of the scope of the argument for the system under considera- 
tion lies in this important distinction. 

Training may either be intellectual, physical, or moral. 
Intellectual training may be conducted separately — so may 
physical — but moral training, while it in a great measure 
inciiKles the other two, is in itself a more elevated cultivation 
than either. 

Teaeliing may be stated as the infusion of principles; and 
training as the formation of habits. The training of a child 
in the intellectual department is not so much affording in- 
struction, as it is giving the mind a habit of thinking correctly 
on every subject The same may be stated in regard to the 
moi^al affections: it is training the child to feel aright — and 
also in regard to the bodily organs, training to the habit of 
acting aright. 

The idea of physical training is not objected to. Moral 
training, in contradistinction to mere instruction, is admitted 
by many; but that the intellect requires a similar process of 
training or anything more than simple instruction is very 
generally repudiated even by highly intellectual and cultivated 

Uhe : distinction between teaching and training might be 
' iiwwto in a thousand forms# ' *; ' 

A piarent or schoolmaster, who trains properly, will of 
coum, in the first instance, check the more obvious faults 
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of liis cluMren, and not nibble at trifles. Tins is a funda- 
mental principle in ail training. The less' apparent faults he 
will take up at a subsequent period as they are developed, 
and thus gradually mould and polish the character. 

We may mention a few of the evil propensities and habits 
which the parent or trainer of a school ought to restrain and 
suppress as they are developed; whether mental, in the 
school gallery, or practical, in the school play-ground, vk., 
rudeness, selfishness, deceit, indecency, disorder, evil-speaking, 
cruelty, want of courtesy, anger, revenge, injustice, impatience, 
covetousness, and dishonesty, so fearfully general in society. 

On the contrary, all the amiable feelings and Christian 
virtues must be cultivated, such as — speaking truth, obedience 
to parents and all in lawful authority, honesty, justice, 
forbearance, generosity, gentleness, kindness, fidelity to pro- 
mises, courteoiisness, habits of attention, docility, disinterested- 
ness, kindness to inferior animals, pity for the lame, and the 
distressed, and the weak in intellect ; and, in general, doing 
to others as we would wish to be done to. 

Such evil propensities must be subdued, and moral habits 
formed, not by mere teaching or telling, but by training. 
We cannot lecture a child into good manners, or change 
habits of any kind by the longest speech. The physical, 
intellectual, or moral habit is only changed by a succession, 
or rather by a repetition of doings* Obedience — ^instant 
obedience, ought to be the daily and hourly practical lesson in 
every department. Asa general principle, whatever a child 
refuses or neglects to do, he ought to be made to do, and this 
is best accomplished by the trainer or parent calmly, yet firmly, 
ordering the child to do the thing under his own immMiate 
superintendence. 

A child may be clumsy in his manners .or disorderly in his 
habits. For example, if instead of hanging up his cap on the 
proper nail or peg, he throws it on the floor — ^lift it who may 
— then cause the boy to lift it hvmelf to place it calmly 
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on tlie peg. See that he does this pi’operly and. instan tljj on 
receiving the command, and repeat the practical lesson until 
he acquires the habit of doing so of himself. 

If a child comes to school with dirtj hands, should the 
master say to the child, 'It is wrong to come to school so; 
you must wash them properly befoj*e you come here/ — this 
would be teaching. To make the inquiry, audibly , in the 
hearing of all, 'How ought children to come to school? — • 
Ought their hands to be dirty or ... clean at the same time 
holding up the dirty hand, and comparing it with the clean 
hand of another child — also causing Mm to wash his hand, — 
is training. The instruction or teaching may, or may not, be 
attended to ; but the intellectual perception brought out by 
the question, comparison of the clean hand with the dirty one, 
along with the actual washing of it, and the sympathy of 
companionship, never fails, in any case, to produce the habit 
of cleanliness. 

A child may be told to make a bow on entering or leaving 
a room, and every plan of making it gracefully may have been 
fully laid before him ; but, without training, he will make 
a pitiful exhibition on attempting Ms first obeisance. It is 
equally the same in carving a fowl, no teaching or lecturing 
will suffice without training or doing. 

A person destined for a public speaker may have read 
much, and been taught much — he may know most critically 
all the rules of elocution ; but he will make a poor figure, 
unless he has applied himself practically to the art ; until, in 
fact, he has been trained to public speaking. 

It is recorded of Dean Swift, that he had often been Uaching 
or telling his servant in vain to close the library door, when 
. .the room. One day she entered her master’s study, 

. permission of him that she might go to the 
of a friend, a few miles into the country, which was 
gmntei. , The door, as usual, was left open : annoyed at this, 
^ EUiptically 
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tlie Dean permitted the girl to leave the house several 
niiniiteSj and then ordered another servant to folio w, and to 
saj to her that her master wished to speak with her. She 
reluctantly obeyed the summons, and returning in great haste, 
inquired what her master wished to say. The Dean calmly 
replied, ‘Oh, nothing particular; shut the door.' What 
teaching had failed to do, trammg in this instance fully aC“ 
complished — the door was ever afterwards properly closed. 

In intellectual teaching a child may commit to memory the 
whole rules of English or Latin grammar, and may be able 
to repeat every example, and answer every query contained 
in the book itself, thoroughly and correctly; and thus far he 
shows the extent of his instruction or teaching. The child is 
only under training, however, when he is put to the wmrk of 
applying these rules to the formation of a sentence in speaking 
or writing; and it is evident, that the person well taught in 
the rules, may be exceedingly ill trained, or not trained at ail, 
to the practice of speaking or writing good grammar. Ere 
the child, therefore, is a trained grammarian, his mind must 
be made to bear upon it — he must understand it, and actually 
apply for himself the rules of speaking and writing correctly. 

In the moral department, it must be evident that teaching 
or telling, while absolutely necessary as precepts, do not 
become training until being put in practice by the pupils* 
Storing the mind with Scripture texts is teaching or instruc* 
tion — ^seeing thal^the child practically does the things as they 
lire required in real life, renders the process training. 

Many will not listen to the idea that more than instruction 
is required, but instantly say, ^ Wliatl is not prayer the ap* 
pointed means?' We answer, prayer must accompany the 
means — God’s own word is the instrument* To work without 
prayer is impiety, and to pray without the use of means is 
presumption* We cannot too highly appreciate the power of 
habitSi mentally and bodily. Some divines are not always in 
unison with the Scriptures on this point. They seem to 
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.imagine that .to impart mere knowle(3ge is enoagliv Bill:, the 
Bible sajSy ^ Add to mrtm knowledge/ In other words, 
that we hiow when we do. And again, ‘ He that doeih my 
will shall Mow/ 

These and other passages prove, that it is training, not 
instruction — actual doing, not teaching — to which the pro- 
mises are attached? and that practice does not how from 
principle, in the popular sense of the idea, so much as it 
accompanies it. Practice and principle strengthen each 
other. In fact, morally and intellectually, as well as physi- 
cally, wo only hioiv a thing whon we do it* I know what it is 
to love or hate when I exercise these propensities. I only 
know how to think, or speak, or move my limbs, when I 
do — or when I have acquired the habit. 


THE EOECE OP HABIT. 


It is scarcely possible fully to describe the force of habit, 
%vithont being charged with over-stating its influence on 
mankind. It is visible in every department of our nature — 
physical, intellectual, and moral — it influences individuals, 
and neighbourhoods, and nations. ^ Habit’ is said to be ‘a 
second nature.’ This is true | and Scripture folly recognises 
the principle and its power : e* g.y ^ Then may they who are 
AOOnsTOiMEn to do evil ’ (or in the habit of doing evil) ‘ learn 
to do well/ i,_ 

If habit is not so strong as almost to be a second nature, 
why the difficulty of changing the manners of the Hottentot, 
the Turk, and the Indian? why the distinctive features of 
character in the cautious Scotchman^ the independent English- 
man, and the sprightly Iiushmanl Are they not descen- 
,di^ts;o£ the same common father, and under the guidance of 
'pyer«*r«ling Providence?, ..Climate, or .religibii,-’ or 
laws may account for some of these distinctions, still it is the 
power of early impressions ■ and habits that presents the 
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•greatest barriex* to any cliange. "WTiy is if tbat tbe early 
initiated thief or pickpocket, and tlie abandoned female, seem 
to stand proof against every endeavour that is made for their 
moral improvement? It cannot be that their natures are 
different, but only that- the example and precept and training 
to which they have been subjected are different from ours ; 
these have gradually formed their habits, while we may have 
been blessed with a training of an opposite tendency. The 
heart may indeed remain unchanged in both instances ; but, 
according to the principles already laid down, the good habits 
of the one do not prevent the infusion of better principles, 
while the bad habits of the other, from all experience, 
strengthen sinful tendencies as with sinews of brass. 

A plain countryman shrewdly remarked, on being invited 
to send his youngest children to a training school about to he 
established in his neighbourhood, — ‘ I will/ he said, ^ for I 
can see clearly, that were I to walk my childi’cn to the river 
side every Sabbath morning instead of leading them to church, 
they would continue to go there from habit, and shun the 
house of Godf 

In looking at the power and influence of habit, we have 
only to notice the walk of the sailor, the shoemaker, the hotel 
waiter, and the man of sedentary employments. The early 
habits of the soldier also are visible through life in his stately 
gait and promptitude of action ; his physical habits of ready 
obedience render him an object of preference for many situa- 
tions for which men of other occupations are unfitted, ! 

We might allude to the practice of reading or speaking in 
a soft or harsh tone — slowly or rapidly, and whether pro- 
vincially or free from such alloy. All are the effect of habit, 
for, with veiy slight variations, every child can be trained 
to read and speak in any particular manner or tone of voice 
from, simultaneous sympathy. In these respects, every dis- 
trict of our country presents its own peculiar phase. So 
much for what may be termed physical habits. 
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hahit lias caused the difference. Wbj do particular com- 
miuiitics and portions of society, as well as individuals, differ 
30 thsir modes of thiiikiog, even in the same kingdom, and 
under one government? A.certain standard has been formed 
which each child, as he grows to manhood, and each incomer, 
acquires from example and sympathy, and thus gradually 
forms into a habit. 

The same is presented in the moral department. In it 
there are strong marks of distinction in every grace and 
virtue, arising from nature and the operation of r'eligious 
principle, but these are greatly strengthened or weakened by 
exercise. It is so in regard to any bad propensity •, e. g.^ evil- 
speaking, covetousness, pride, and a love of contention ; it is 
also so in regard to the graces of humility, generosity, cour- 
teousness, etc- ; all acquire strength by exercise ; and thus 
each good or bad propensity is strengthened by exercise, and 
eventually produces the force of hahit. In fact, every succeed- 
ing act of mind or body, -whether good or evil, is strengthened 
by the preceding one. If such be the force of habit, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, who can calculate the might}'' 
importance of early training to all that is right, ^ lovely, and 
of good report! ^ 

To come to . practical principle. The child who is 
naturally combative, exhibits a disposition to fight and quarrel 
with his play-fellows, and this feeling is strengthened by 
exercise. Let, him enter a training school, however, in which 
such feelings are not permitted to he exercised, but where, 
on the contrary, they are directed to what is noble and use- 
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fulj and sliortlj tlie power of sdf-control will not only grow 
into a liabitj but the feeling or tbe disposition, its^f will be 
greatly subdued. A boy of this descidption, during tlie first 
week of Ms course, may strike and thrust right and left, but 
liis blows not being I'eturned, and now breathing a more 
moral atmosphere than what he had been accustomed to, and 
participating in a portion of its spirit from the power of 
sympathy, joined with a more ' enlightened conscience, his 
whole conduct is quickly changed into a more Christian and 
moral habit. This is the experience of all trainers, in eyery 
part of the world in which they are located. 

In no department of moral economy is the power of habit 
more apparent than in charitable subscriptions foi' the poor 
and the extension of the gospel. Many men of large means 
content themselves with giving a mere trifie. This is their 
habit; the working classes also share in, a similar moral 
apathy. Fifty years ago few families in the receipt of £50 a- 
year seldom thought of giving a subscription, or if they did so, 
a penny a- week to some special object was considered liberal. 
At the present day, however, it is not uncommon for every 
member of a family to give their penny, A Christian man 
of £500 per annum, in the year 1800, felt, and was considered 
by his neighbours, perfectly generous when he subscribed his 
guinea or halfiguinea to two or three societies — ^in ail, per- 
haps he gave £5 a-year. Now, however, in 1849, the same 
man, or rathex' the same class of persons, from the influence 
of moral training on his Christian principles, as readily and 
cheerfully gives his £50, £60, or £70. He has acquired the 
habit of giving more lai^gely, and we doubt not but that train- 
ing, ere long, will induce the Christian public to double this 
proportion of their income, and feel the parting with it to he 
no sacrifice, but a privilege. Such is the force of habit In the 
meantime, carry on the process of training, Enlighten the 
understanding and conscience as to the duty of giving. This is 
well; but, by all means, get the party to ; it may be a 
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siliiliiig' to commence with, ' Get the shilling ; and the nest 
time you get the person to pull out his piirsej half-a-crown 
will more readily follow. The man is acquiring the IkM of 
giving ; be is under moral traimng ; and from the shilling 
or half-crown you may train him, time after time, enlighten- 
ing his iiiKlerstanding unquestionably, yet until a 

poaiid or live pounds may he as easily had as was the 
shilling or half-crown in the first instance, and simply 
because now the lenevoknt man lias acquired the habit of 

We are . told by some whose sentiments we ought to re- 
spect and .calmly consider, that we attach too much impor- 
tance to habits, Kow, jve consider the exercise of all and 
every principle to be habits and that we can scarcely estimate 
too higliiy the inhuence and importance of early training in 
forming correct habits, whether these be physical, intellectual, 
or moral. These persons seem to overlook the dificuitj, if 
not the impossibility, of teining an old horse, bending an 
aged oak, curing a miser, a drunkard, or the abandoned, or 
the more innocent practice even of snuff- taking. How com- 
monly is it said, such a practice is just from habit. A man 
is almost rude, or he may be polite, from habit. Children, if 
not placed under training, almost instinctively get into bad or 
offensive habits. Who hopes to alter the habits of the px-e- 
cise, stayed old man, far less the moral and physical habits of 
a whole kingdom ? and yet, by the power of early training, 
under God's blessing, this might be accomplished, to a veiy 
large extent, in a single generation. 


CHAPTER XII. 




HA.vma stated the great object in view, viz., the moral and 
intellectual training of the young, and the new or additional 
machinery requisite — before analysing the peculiar mode of 
conducting the system to Avhich the succeeding chapters are 
more particularly devoted, we may state our reasons for estab- 
lishing the practice of boys and girls being trained together 
in the same school. 

Till lately in the schools of Scotland, boys and girls were 
uniformly taught together. In England, the custom of 
separation has been nearly as universal Of late jqslys . 
among the higher and middle classes in Scotland, girls have 
been taught separately from boys, and among the poor the 
separation system has been gaining ground. . 

In England, the tide has begun to flow in the opposite 
direction. The public now discuss the subject freely and 
dispassionately ; and as many directors of schools in the 
south, who have been supplied with trainers from our semi- 
nary, hav.e %’-entured to place the sexes together in one gallery, 
and in one play-ground, with great advantage | prejudice is 
beginning to give way, and the enlightened part of the public 
are yielding to the suggestions of fact and experience. 

It cannot bni be important to the moral and intellectual 
well-being of the rising generation, whether girls are trained 
with boys, or separately. The point is not a mere negative 
question, but fraught with important national, and, of course, 
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individual consequences* ^ Let ’.ns look calmly at ^ tke subject 
in some of its bearings, , • ■ _ _ 

*We are’ all aware of the softening and homanising effect 
which female society has upon the male creation. It in- 
ffiiences the firesidej the social cireley and the public meeting. 
It restrains rudeness and impropriety of every kind; and 
while the men are thus improved, the females are not less 
benefited in their intellectual and moral character. Deprive 
man of female society, and he would soon approach to, if not 
actually sink into, barbaiism ; and exclude females from the 
society of the other sex— the history of nunneiies will unfold 
the consequences. What is morally and intellectually true in 
regard to grown-up persons, is equally so in respect of the 
young; and if men and -women ought to act properly towards 
each other when tliej meet, and meet they must, then children 
cannot be too early trained to practise this virtue. 

Every one is satisfied that boys are improved by -the pre- 
sence of girls; a wholesome restraint is obviously experienced. 
It is not so apparent, however, that girls are improved by 
the presence of boys. We believe it is perfectly mutual, 
although not so obvious. The girls are also under a restraint, 
less visible, it is true, because, they are less boisterous, but 
equally valuable in elevating and strengthening the real 
character, by preventing the .exercise of tittle-tattle, evil- 
spealdng, etc., etc., and substituting things ennobling, which 
females are perfectly capable of attaining. Let each sex ap- 
proach the other nearly half-way, and then each in manner 
and real character will be certainly and equally improved. 

The consideration of the separation of the sexes in educa- 
tion is exceedingly important; for if it forms a part of moral 
training, no parent who calmly considers the good of his 
ci3iiWren can treat the subject with indifference or neglect 
It is a subject that cannot be too often repeated, and therefore 
we would ask the question : Ought boys and girls to be edu- 
cated separately or together-?/ The youth of both sexes of 
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our Scottish peasantry have been educated together, and, upon 
the whole, the Scots are the most moral people on the face 
of the globe. Education in England is given separately, and 
we have never heard from practical men that any benefit has 
arisen from this arrangement. Some influential individuals 
there, mourn over the popular prejudice on this point. In 
Dublin, a larger number of girls turn out badly, who have 
been educated alone till they attain the age of maturity, than 
of those who have been otherwise brought npj the separation 
of the sexes has been found to be positively injimous. In 
France, the separation of the sexes in youth is productive m 
fearful evils. It is stated, on the best authority, that of tnose 
girls educated in the schools of convents apart from boys, 
the large majority go wrong within a month of their being 
let loose on society, and meeting the other sex. They cannot, 
it is said, resist the slightest eompKment or flattery from, the 
other sex. The separation is intended to keep them strictly 
moral, but this unnatural seclusion actually generates the very 
principles and practices desired to be avoided. _ ^ 

We may repeat that it is impossible to raise girls intel- 
lectually as high without boys as with them; and it is 
impossible to raise boys morally as high without the presence 
of girls. The girls morally elevate the boys, and the boys 
inteUectually elevate the girls. But more than this, gir^s 
themselves ai-e morally elevated by the presence of boys, and 
boys ai-e intellectually elevated by the presence of girls. 
Girls brought up with boys are more posiihely moral, and 
boys brought up in school with girls are more 
. intellectual, by the softening influence of the female charactei . 
The impetuosity and pertness of a boys’ school are by no 

means favourable even to wte^toMaHmprovement; and the 

excessive smoothness of female school discipline does not 
strengthen or fortify the girl for her entrance 
when she must meet the buffets and rudeness of the othei 
sex. Neither sex has participated in the improvemen nv 
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tftiia,ed by Providence, by boys and girls being born and 
brouglit up in tlic same family* Family training is the best 
standard for school training *, and if the schoolmaster, for a 
portion of each day, is to take the place of the parent^ the 
separation of the sexes in elementary schools must be a de- 
viation from this lofty standai'd. 

Much may be said on this highly-important subject. We 
would solicit those benevolent ladies who sigh lor the 
establishment of girls’ schools, to the exclusion of the other 
sex, to examine carefully and prayerfully, whether the 
exercise of such tender benevolent feelings may not actually 
prove injurms to society as a whole. It is very pretty, and 
truly sentimental, to witness the uniform dress and still 
demeanour of a female school 5 but we tremble at the results. 
Most certainly, moral training %vants one of its most important 
ingredients when the sexes are not trained together to act 
properly towards each other, 

A number of the schools established of late years in the 
towns of Scotland, even where the system pursued has been 
what is termed mteUectualj have been for boys alone, or for 
girls alone — the projectors acting as if they trembled at a 
shadow or a phantom of their own imagination, Man, 
whether male or female, is, no doubt, a sinful creature ; and 
sin and folly are to be avoided and checked on their first 
development. We admit that there is some danger in a 
teaching school without proper superintendence; but there 
can be none in one for training. 

Under twelve years of age neaily all lessons may be given 
to boys and girls in the same class with mutual advantage. 
Beyond that age, the branches useful to each in the sphere in 
■Aich Providence intends they should be placed, although in 
some points the same, yet naturally and gradually diverge. 
Absolute sbparatioB, however, for any lengthened period, we 
' conceive to foe positively Injdrious,' , ‘ 

la tlie model schools of our Normal Seminary, the most 
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beneficial effects Iia^e resulted from tlie more natural course. 
Bojs and girls, from the age of two or three years to fourteen 
01 fifteen, classified, of course, first under six, then under 
nine, again under twelve, and again under fourteen or fifteen, 
the female industrial department being for girls exclusively, 
above ten years of age, have been trained in the same class- 
roon3s, galleries, and play-grounds, without impropriety. 
ISTaj, during the last twenty-three years, about 1,500 students, 
chieily between the ages of eighteen and thirty, have beefi 
trained in this institution, three-fourths generally being 
males, and one-fourth females — and for a considerable portion 
of the day they have been together, in the same model schools 
and class-rooms, and not one case of impropriety has occurred; 
on the contrary, the utmost propriety has been maintained. 
Of course, suitable masters superintend them during the day, 
and it is hoped that the halo of Bible and moral training has 
tended to produce these results. It may be imagined that 
such a course might lead to imprudent marriages, but, so 
far from this being the case, since the commencement, in 
1826, only five marriages have taken place among the 
students, and two of the parties were engaged or inti- 
mately acquainted with each other previous to entering the 
Seminary. 

Much may be said for and against the practice of male and 
female students being trained in the same classes, and not 
being lodged within the walls of the institution. While we 
would not advocate the principle whex^e moral training does 
not form the basis of the system, yet we may state, that the 
want of a proper principle of teaixing- alone renders it 
dangci’ous for the sexes to be placed together during the 
variety of school exei’cises, and that the same principle which 
dictated, at the commencement of the institution, twenty odd 
years ago, that the training of boys and girls should not be 
conducted separately, also dictated that gx’own persons would 
alike be benefited by the practice. - In each case, neither our 
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teires nor expectations iave been in tiae slightest degree 
disiippointccL 

After school hours the childi’en are at home with their 
parents, and the students from the country are lodged in 
respectable private families in the immediate vicinity of tlie 
iiistitution—thus copying, as closely as possible, the most 
natural and improving of all modes of education ; at sdiool, 
under a properly-trained master, during the day, and at home, 
under their pai’ents, in the evening. Even where the conduct 
of the parents is not altogether exemplary, we prefer this mode 
to any uther; the moral training of the school proving a 
powerful, if not a complete antidote ; and the moral conduct 
of the children is found to have a very powerful reflex 
influence on their parents, promoting cleanliness and sobriety, 
and even piety, at home. 

IFhetlier the principle of the non-separation of the , sexes 
in training be acquiesced in or not, the po-vver of s^jm.pathj^ 
we believe, will compel ' to the adoption of the principle, if 
ever the youth of our country are to be trained intellectually 
and morally. Let it be kept in mind that, notwithstanding 
all the stir and speechifying about educating the poorer classes, 
we are yet only on the threshold of the enterprise. 

; It is in England where the separation system is moat 
general and complete. I know, from many communications 
which I have received for years past in regard to the demand 
for trainers from this Seminary, that everywhere the clergy 
and directors of schools are plagued to the uttermost, and 
know not what to do, by the frequent changes consequent on 
having separate schools for boys and girls, and, consequently, 
male and female teachers. If a man and wife, the latter in ■ 
general has young children, and they must be attended to ? . 
if not^ then the first duty of her life is neglected. She Is not 
delicate. Then one of three things 
follows j the school sufiers, her own children, or her own 
health ; probably all to a considerable extent. In only a very 
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few cases is tlie wife intelligent, active, vigorous, and witkout 
children, all of wliick are necessarj qualifications in a school- 
mistress having the entire charge of a school. 

If the mistress be sister to the male teacher, and unmarried, 
amiable, intelligent, and efficient, what more likelj. than that 
she should be picked up by some man of sense with whom she 
gets acquainted, and then the school requires a new mistress I 
And unless the man takes to himself a (schoolmistress) wife, 
he also may requii'e to look out for another situation, to make 
room for a married couple. These are difficulties which must 
ever accompany the ^ separation system,’ and never can be 
cured but by having a man for head-teacher or trainer, and 
where a female is necessary, the wife ^or sister, or au 
occasional assistant, and, of course, bo^s and ^irls tanght mid 
trained in the same scIiooL In most cases the wife can 
arrange to teach sewing, etc., for two hours during the after- 
noon. 

Since the first publication of this article, many schools 
have adopted the pidnciple ; many more have been shocked 
at the ‘barbarous idea,’ the « unheard-of indecency and' 
impropriety of having boys and girls together in the same 
school, and in many of the same classes;’ still, however, it 
leavens the public mind, and on the sound principles of moral 
training, and, as we have endeavoured to show, of necessity 
and even expediency, it must eventually prevail and become 
general. 

We might quote many opinions on the subject. One 
clergyman, writing for a trainer for his parish, says, ^ Our 
directors unanimously agree to the non-separation principle.’ 
A former student, a trainer in one of the. Poor-law Unions 
of England, copies the opinion of clerical visitors from his 
note-book as follows : — 

‘Another point for which yon contend is, that boys and ghk 
should be taught together. When I first came to this place, about 
three years and a-half ago, I found the greatest px'ejudice existing 
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ap^aiiist sitcli a plan* I tried to point opt tlie advantages of it,* but 
all mv efforts were fruitless for a period of fifteen months. At 
length they agreed to let them have the Bible lesson in the morning' 
togt^ther. It wiis followed by none of the evil consequences they 
had antieij^ated; on the contrary, the happiest results were produced. 
Thev are now* so convinced of its good effects, both upon boys and 
girls, that the}* wish them to have all their lessons together, except 
writing. I will give you the chaplain’s opinion of it* The following 
are extracts from his report book: — 

‘ “The improvement among the children continues. I find that 
taldng their lessons together excites among both boys and girls a 
most '"useful spirit of emulation, without any ill-will or rivalry 
whatever. 

‘ “ Continue to perceive very useful results from the boys and 
girls taking their lessons in company.” 

‘ He is not the only person here who now approves of the plan. 
Several clergymen, who are guardians, think highly of it; and some 
of them have, I believe, adopted it in the schools connected with 
their own parishes. 

* As to the eflect the training system as a whole -woidd have upon 
society, there, can be no doubt but that it would be most beneficial. 
The. effects it has upon a few schools, and upon the limited numbers 
who attend them, it would have upon many. It is found to answeu' 
the most sanguine expectations of its promoters, where properly 
carried out ; from thence it may be inferred, that it would have the 
same effect upon all the schools in the empire, and upon all the 
youth thereof, did they attend them. I do not mean to say that 
crime would be at an end were training schools established through- 
out the length and breadth of .the land, but I do say that it would 
be diminished to a degree of which we have now no conception.’ 

The Wesleyan Conference have decided to adopt the entire 
^ training system/ including the non-separation principle, and 
are now establishing a Normal Training Seminary for them- 
selves, in Westminster, London, rectors and masters for 
which have been prepared in our institution. A noble lady 
and practical philanthropist, who for years past has had 
several trainers in her schools, although convinced of the pro- 
pnety of the non-separation principle, found the public feel- 
ing so strong against boys and girls being trained 
that her ladyship introduced them together, in the first 
instance, only during the morning hymn, prayers, and Bible 
training lesson. This was. attended by very beneficial results. 
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We are not surprised at a portion of the sensitiveness ex- 
perienced, in regard to the non-separation principle in schools 
for mere teaching, more especially under monitors. We are 
satisfied, however, that it only requires the experience of moral 
training schools to convince every refiecting mind, that in 
that no danger can arise from it, but, on the contrary, great 
and decided benefit. 




CHAPTEB XIII 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


toiost all systems of education tliat liave come under our 
notice, consist of a list of books, or subjects to be taught, oi 
wlat, should bo taught, not the manner how. The latter is 
the great and important consideration, for on this depends 
the difference between learning much, or very little. 

Under this system, and on the principles laid down, every, 
child receives instruction during the gallery training lessons, 
both in secular and in sacred subjects, from the day he enteis 
school, and before he can read, as well as when he can read 
—thus trebling, at least, the’ ordinary term during which 
school children are placed under instruction — a matter of 
paramount importance to that class of society in particular, 
whose period of school attendance is so extremely limited. 

Books are not used in the initiatory training school, although 
quite common in infant teaching schools; or in what may be 
tei’med the cramming system. The introduction of books 
tends uniformly to subvert the moral training, and sometimes 
even the nhvsical and the intellectual training, and is do- 
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eluded ia this department, the cliiidren nevertheless are 
taught the elements of reading, just as they are taught the 
elements of eveiy other branch. Large printed sheets, con- 
taining spelling lessons and simple stories, are pasted on 
boards, and are daily in use. By the simultaneous and oral 
method of picturing oot^ the children acquire the art of read- 
ing, with delight to themselves, and -without injury to their 
health, or diminishing the amount of other more important 
mental and moral exercises. Thus a child of five or six 
years of age, who has been two or three years in school, may 
read a simple story fluently, without having had a book in 
his hand in school. The only objection that can be urged 
against this is the prejudice, that books and the mere power 
of reading do form knowledge j hut we must not sacridee 
health, and knowledge, and moral training at the shrioe of a 
foolish imagination. 

Too many school-hooks are put into the hands of children 
of all ages, and too many tasks are required to be committed 
to memory. Our conviction is, that more than one-fourth of 
the lessons usually given to he learned at home ought not to be 
exacted^ and Ml three times additional information ought to 
be communicated orally by the master in 'school. In no other 
way can an equal amount of knowledge be communicated; 
for under this mode the trainer adds his own slock of know- 
ledge to that which the text-book affords. Books — books — 
what books do you use I (imagining the kind of books to be 
the system) is the almost universal cry of all visitors and of 
all correspondents. 

The human voice and action, and the mental sympathy of 
the gallery^ simplify education, impress knowledge more 
lastingly on the mind, and save much of the drudgery to the 
pupil, although the labour of the master, as a trainer, may be 
increased, particularly during the first few months of children 
being placed under his charge. 

If a few sentences in prose and verse are to he committed 
H 2 
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to memorj, tlie cbiMreti are first exercised upon tlie meaning, 
and tlien tliej commife the words in order. The mere words 
coToniitted bj rote are founds to a considerable extent, a 
barrier to the understanding of the subject; wdiereas the 
previous nnderstanding greatly assists the memory of words* 
This has been the experience of many highly intelligent 
teachers. 

Books are eagerly sought after with question and answ^er, 
set in regular oi’der — a most inefficient mode of intellectual 
teaching. School-books ought principally to be used as texts, 
and the greater amount of information communicated orally. 

School-books, however, are necessary, and without private 
reading, our knowledge is apt to be desultory, and our ideas 
undefined ; they may be said to be the rule or mathematical 
principles on which solid information rests. 

Under the training system, we use books in school and out 
of school, but place comparatively less dependence on them 
than under other systems; for, as we have already stated, the 
master himself is the best book, the most natural and efficient 
channel of communication, and the result in all cases proves 
the truth of this position by its efficiency and po-wer. Not- 
^vithstanding this, a set of books, more suited to the nature 
of the system than any to be met with, containing the outlines 
of natural, scientific, and familiar subjects in the arts and 
manufactures, are required. School-books, generally, are 
too diffuse, as simple text-books for a daily gallery lesson in 
school. On religious subjects, the Bible itself is undoubtedly 
the best text-book. 

School-books, of course, ought to contain truth; and we 
■ otight to dii^ect the children to what books they ought to read, 
,and.to,give them a taste for substantial reading, and aiot the 
trash of halfpenny and penny novels, and other impi-oper 
pubficafcions. A. thousand, opportunities of giving the mind 
a proper direction occur in gallery training lessons. 
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KEABING — SPELLING — ELOCUTION. 

Reading we understand to be the art of acquiring kiiowledgej 
in the first instanccj for one’s-self from the letters or cha- 
racters of a book or manuscript; Elocution as the art of 
communicating that knowledge in a proper and impressive 
manner to the ear of anothex’, whether such be from a book, 
or manuscript^ or our own ideas, viva voce. 

The former is now-a-days pretty well understood, Tlte 
lattei', or Elocution, is not so, and demands very particular 
attention. Even in the teaching to read, however, there are 
natui'al or new points in the process, to which we shall advert, 
that I’ender the acquisition of the ai't more pleasing and easy 
to the pupil, and therefore more efficient. 

Reading is a most important acquisition, and every pos- 
sible means should be adopted to render it what it ought to 
be, vk., a means of acquiidng substantial knowledge. It is 
evident, however, (although little practised in schools,) that 
unless the pupils are trained from the very first to think and 
understand what they do read, and what the object of their 
reading is — to exercise the memoxy of the understandings 
as well as the memory of sounds, — no interest will be ex- 
cited, and little progress made. What ' more lifeless and 
oppressive to the leaxmer than the A B C I What more so 
than a long list of words for spelling, the meaning of not 
one of which has been pictured out by such familiar illustra- 
tions as the children fully comprehend ? 
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Beading, popularly considered, in reality consists of 
two departments , — Firsts an understanding of the meaning 
of certain characters or figures, by which we may acquire 
knowledge for ourselves 5 and Second, audible reading, or 
what may be properly termed Elocution, by which we may 
communicate a just impression to the mind of the hearer of 
certain sounds expressed. In the latter department, i^eadiiig 
may bo practised in such a way, by its rapidity, slurring, in- 
distinctness, or monotony, as to fail of making the impression 
intended by the words which are read. 

We apprehend, however, that impressive reading can 
never be acquired without the understanding of what is read. 
We must understand what we read, befoi'e we can feel its 
force ; and without feeling^ there cannot be good reading. 
Look at the eye and manner of a man who feels what he 
reads, and observe how it tells on his audience, compared 
with the man who reads as a task, however elegantly. 

Impression, hotyever, is of the first and last importance. 
In the students’ hall we say, In order to make an impression, 
we must ... mahe an impression, just as is also said, The way 
to do a thing is to do iL All cannot arrive at what is 
termed elegant reading ; but by a simple process, every in- 
dividual may arrive at the power of being distinct, and even 
impressive. ♦ 

What some few individuals naturally exhibit, viz., a clear 
and distinct articulation and enunciation, we propose as a 
uniform system to be acquired. One or two simple rules 
may be attended to. Open the mouth well — rest on the 
consonants — never slur one word into another — avoid a sing- 
Bong, or a monotonous tone; and if a distinct pause be made 
at the end of each word, so as to give a slow and distinct 
articulation, and that continuously for a few weeks or months 
together, the children will acquire the habit of reading dis- 
tinctljever afterwards.- Always cause the children repeat 
after you three, four, or five times in succession, before you 
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proceed to another. It must be overdone a little at firsts in 
order that at last it may be well done : just as the drlll-seijeant 
does with his raw recruits. In order that they may acquire 
the habit of lifting the heel^ as it ought to be^ three inches 
above the ground in, marching, he causes them, in the first 
instance, to raise it fve or six inches. Were he to cause 
them to raise it only three inches at first, many would eveiitu* 
ally scarcely clear the smallest pebble, and even scrape their 
heel on the ground. So it is with readers. One who speaks 
through his teeth, or keeps his cheeks in a sort of collapsed 
state, must, in order that he read well, be made to open his 
mouth widely — laterally and perpendicularly — at the same 
time supplifying his lips by frequent expansion and com- 
pression. 

The public speaker or reader is uniformly the most impres- 
sive and popular, who reads or expresses his w'ords separately 
and very distinctly. Why are we so very much interested 
with a public address from a foreigner ? Not from his foreign 
accent so much, as that having been under the necessity 
of translating his ideas into another language than his own, 
he has acquired the habit of repeating each woixl separateh/ 
and slowly. The repeating of each word separatehj and dis- 
tinctly, is as great an improvement in the art of reading, as 
the same principle is in singing the notes of music. 

In commencing the art of reading ^tve would adopt the 
principle of teaching the sounds of the letters before the 
names. This mode, although not perfect, and subject to 
some difficulties, yet upon the whole is the more natural 
method, and therefore is pursued under the Training System, 
The word H4T, easily pronounced after a knowledge of the 
sounds of the letters is obtained, when spelt aitch, ay, tee, is 
puzzling to the child, — the names of the letters having no 
natural association with the sound of the word hat. Such 
terms as bough and wrought are equally difficult, whether 
we follow the principle of names or sounds. The majority 
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closer- affinity to tlie sounds of tlie letters tlian 
the irregular exceptions. Children, 
■ickly and more agreeably by their 
sounds than the names of the 


of words beat a 
to tlie arbitrary names or 
tbereforej learn more q.ui< ^ 
being trained according to the 
letters. 

The names of the letters r 

weeks after the commencement 
proceed together. 

Do not permit any child to 
cept such as are termed dental letters.* The towels ^reeam^ 
expressed, provided the mouth be fully open, and the bps 
sumfte ; but you must pay particular attention to tliemonson- 
Jihj voting Jimly on them. This is a most essential point 
in the training— without it there cannot be a clear and dis- 

tinct ennnciation. ^ . 

In this, as during every process of the training system, the 

most careful attention ought to be paid to those physical 
movements or exercises by which you secure the attention of 

vour class or gallery* ^ i 

Let every step bo progressive. Dunng the first few weeks 

or months, let the pause between each word be long, pro- 
nounoing the word slowly and very distinctly, the master, 
of course, showing the example. Then diminish the length 
of the pause a little, during the next few weeks, as a second 
stage ; and so on, step by step, until the children, following 
the example of the trainer, and themselves doing the thing, 
arrive at the desired point of excellence. 

In reading a sentence let the articles, conjunctions, and 
prepositions, in particular, be repeated very distinctly and 
separately, as if tlmy stood alone. This practice completely 
movents and even expels such styles of expression as we have 
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During the first few weeks cause jour pupils to express 
every word sejoamtel^^ as if it stood alone and were marked 
by a period. During the next few weeks the pause may 
be diminished as if marked by a semicolon; again, as if 
inai'ked by a comma, — the trainer of course showing the 
example, and neve?-* proceeding with more than three or four 
words at a time^ which the children immediately repeat in 
pi'-ecisely the same tone and manner. A trainer who reads a 
whole paragraph to beginners, and expects them to follow him 
in the same tone and manner, must he disappointed. Opening 
the mouth well^ articulating each syllable distinctly, reading 
slowly, resting firmly on ike co7isonants^ and above all, from fii*st 
to last, expressing each word separately, as if it stood alone, 
will form a habit which will be continued and easily carried 
through life. Should an opposite course be pursued, which 
is usual, then the bad habit must be undone ere the correct 
one can be formed. Hence the difficulty of causing old 
students to read or speak correctly within a limited course of 
training. To be w^'eH done it must generally be proceeded 
with in early life ; and to be enabled to read slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and impressively, children as well as adults must be 
trained to overdo for a time each of these valuable qualities 
in reading. A person so trained from infancy will always 
read and speak distinctly and impressively, however rapidly 
he may read or speak. 

The children may be trained as follows — repeating after 
the master, not reading with him : — For the first two or three 
weeks, making a long pause between each word, as in No. 1 ; 
again for the same period, as in No. 2 ; and so on — simul- 
taneously in general, and here and there in the gaiiex-j, one 
child individually. 

1. Ye — - indolent and slothful rise. 

2. Te — indolent — and — slothful — » rise. 

3. Ye “ indolent - and - slothful - rise. 
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' 4» Ye • indolent •• - and- slotbM - rise. 

5. Ye indolent and slothful rise,' 

. View tine ant’s labours and be wise. 

This practice uniformlj produces distinct articulation in 
the ease of -everj child, but as stage No. 5 is usually made 
the first,— distinct and impressive reading is seldom attained 
unless the child lias been so gifted by nature. After passing 
No. 8, the children must then be taught to group the words 
according to the more or less intimate relation subsisting be- 
tween them, as in No. 4. 

Suppose a large class, or a portion of the gallery, (and such les- 
S01U5 are always better conducted in the gallery,) — suppose from a 
collection book the subject selected for the lesson of the day to be 
* Pboguess of Toots'S,’ the trainer vfill proceed thus : It — ^is — 
amusing. Children ought to repeat, It — is — amusing^ (equally ' 
slowly mid separately expressed.) J^Iaster, to — observe. Chil- 
dren * repeat, to — observe^ M, how — ^I’apidly. Cli. how — rapidlg ; 
and so on, during the fii'st few weeks. Afterwards ho may inereaso 
the number of ivords he reads, which the children are required to 
repeat as folimvs : — and, ft’om, what, small, beghinings, (which re- 
peat.ed by the children, he goes on,) toivns, arise, in, a, thicldy, 
nihabited", (and again being repeated, he finishes the sentence,) 
and, enterprising, country, like, ours, (the trainer making a distinct 
stop between each word, and however often repeated, causing the 
children to do the same before he proceeds to another sentence.) 
After a few weeks or months, the clnldi’en -will i*ead properly with- 
out the trainer reading at all, except merely starting the proper 
and subdued tone of voice, as he would in starting a tune in singing*. 
At the same time, the proper infiections should be carofiilly attended 
to by the triuner, however slowly the children may read. 

It is a principle, that the whole class should read simiil- 
taneousiy in the first instance, and so many each day, incli- 
Ykluallyin rotation, as will enable the trainer to ascertain 
the progress of every member of the class. The former, 
vi^:., simultaneous reading, assists in securing the following 
important objects: First, the saving of time, as all may 
read what any one reads. Secondly, the most perfect con- 
cord as to tones of voice, as in the case of singing — Hhe 
sympathy of numbers’ producing this efiPeet. And, observe^ 
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the great means to be used for attaining this end, is to cause 
the children to read each word slowly and sepamtel^i as if it 
stood alone, and in the precise, tones of the master or trainer ; 
also frequently repeating them. According to this plan of 
procedure, 80 or 100 children in a gallery must attain the 
same tones which the person training tliem chooses — thus 
following his example, and that of one another, by the * sym- 
pathy of numbers/ This, however, ought to be li*equently 
tested, by calling upon one here and there, and sometimes 
a dozen or lialf-a- dozen at a time, in the galleiy to read 
alone, equally slowly, and in the same tone of voice. This 
attainment, however, is more easily secured by smidtaneom 
than by individual reading. Wherever the training system 
is applied to reading, therefore, if the children do not read 
slowly and distinctly, the fault is in the master, not in the 
scholars. 

The mere reading of words, or repetition of sounds, with- 
out understanding, is almost useless,;* and we have known 
persons in mature life, in these circumstances, lose the 
memory even of the sounds they had been in the habit of 
repeating in youth. The hgiircs or combination of letters 
awakened no definite idea ; they therefore ceased to be in- 
terested by them. The understanding of wdiat we do read 
greatly assists the memory of words. But wdiilst we con- 
demn the practice of reading without the understanding, it , 
must not be supposed that we wish to limit the amount, of 
reading in school, or out of it. Even with the lessons in 
science, and Scripture, and morals, all of which are additional 
to what is usually given under other systems, the gallery 
simultaneous principle enables the children to have more 
reading than children usually enjoy. For example, when a 
class of 20 or 80 children are exclusively confined to indivi- 
dual reading, they can seldom read more than two or three 
sentences each, L two or three. turns of the wdiole class 
See Factory Statistics, etc. 
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will occupy as much time as the teacher can spend m one 
reading lesson during the limited period of school hours— 
leaving him little or no time for explanation, and none or 
training. On the contrary, under our system, although one 
here and there in each line of the gallery, or in any of the 
divisions, is required to read individually, yet, on the simul- 
taneous galUjij method, whatever one reads, all read ; and 
each and all may in less time read audibly, four times at least 
as much as is the ordinary practice in schools. If, therefore, 
Uss Urn be occupied in reading under the training system, 


We now give a few notices ot the earliest mode ot pro- 
cedure in conducting the lessons of The First Spet-ihng- 
Book, wMcIl we drew tip as being more in accordance witli 
tbs training system than spelling-books generally are, and 
wMch has been used by the masters of the model schools of 
the Seminary during the last ten or twelve years. 

Although, under the training system, books are not placed in the 
hands of the children tinder six years of age, yet the lessons of the 
first elementary book are used in the classes of the initiatory de- 
payment, being printed in large characters in sheets, and pasted 
on hoards, as an introdaction to, the art of reading *, thus preserving 
a m^hrmSty in the mode of communicating knowledge in that de- 
TiariWnt*.. Tlie first snehinsT lessons, therefore, are used at the 
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juveBile. Ill the former case, in sheets on boards ; and in the latter, 
as a book, placed in the hands of eyery child. 

Those children, of six to eight years of age, who enter the Junior 
School, and who liave not undergone the training of the Initiatory 
School, in addition to the lessons from Spelling-Book, No; I., etc", 
must be daily exercised in the same simple and natural mode of 
picturing out in -words, as is pursued with infants of two to five or 
six years of age ; in other words, the child of six to eight years of 
age must he commenced with precmly in the same mode as the child of 
two to four. Mo Juvenile School, however, can succeed so well 
with children who have not been previously trained in infancy, and 
whose physical, intellectual, and moral powers have lain waste till 
that period. 

It is desirable, even in a First Book, composed as it ought to be 
of monosyllables, that every sentence should convey a distinct 
meaning, wMch may be easily pictured out and illustrated ; a little 
sacrifice is made, however, for the sake of sound. This book is con- 
structed upon the principle, that the children should not be puzzled 
with new sounds in which they have not been previously exercised ; 
therefore, as the accjuisition of the sounds of figures is a primary 
object, we would not stop to analyse every word or sentiment in a 
First Book; at the same time, we would employ none, which, 
when analysed, would leave any impi-oper impression on the young 
mind. 

In describing the form of the letters, as well as in analysing words 
and sentences, take to your assistance objects and pictures ; avail 
yourselves of these in every stage of the child’s progress, and when 
these fail, as fail they must, seeing that pictures can only present 
one state or condition, then picture out in words the idea which 
you -wish to convey* 

Whilst you do not forget to articulate and enunciate every 
syllable slowly, clearly, and fully, at the same time suit your action 
and modulation of voice to the words, while drawing out and trmn- 
ing the minds of the childi'en. Never forget that physical exercises 
must be given at short intervals, during the progress of the shortest 
lesson, more particularly with the younger children ; if not, the steam 
will accumulate, and break out into mischief, The natiiral buoyancy 
of youthful health and energy ought to be directed, not nwely 
restrained. , 

We proceed to give the mode of teaching First Spelling- 
Book:— 

Lesson I. — The first lesson shows the elements or component 
parts of -which each letter of the alphabet is composed. If it be 
asked, why not adopt the usual mode of teaching the letters as a 
first lesson ? Our answer is, The letters being composed of vari- 
ously-formed lines, it appears as unnatural to teach fhe alphabet 
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first, as it would be to give a word of three ^or four letters to a 
child before we give the individual letters of which that •word is 
composed. The natural mode of acquiring a language is, firsts the 
simple lines of which each letter is composed; next^ the letters 


themselves; then, the letters formed into wmrds; and lastly, the 
infA c!A-nfAnef>s. Tlie winf is the most intcrestiii£r and 


words into sentences. The natural -way is the most interesting and 
iminessive; and the child seeing that there js a reason for enwy 



sign and term he uses, that which is proverbially cliy and iininte- 
I resting as the A, B, C, becomes a positive pleasure, 

i Lesion I., therefore, shows the hgures, or simple lines, of which 

each letter is composed — the names and formation of which ought 
to be rendered familiar by illustrations, i-eferring to objects easily 
seen or understood ; for example, a boy’s hoop (a circle) ; a girl’s 
slapping rope (a semicircle) ; the school pillars (perpendicular or 
straight lines), etc. Occurrence cannot be too frequently made to 
' . these forms, and shapes, and terms, during the hrst few months. 

The first lesson assists the pupil in knowing the letters fro'm, their 
foian, the second enables him to give their powers. Although iu 
Lesson I. t!ie twenty-six letters of the alphabet apiiear under the 
' heads ‘obtuse angle,’ ‘acute angle,’ ‘circular letters,’ etc, this 

armugement is only intended to show under which geometrical 
' . figure or figures each letter may be placed, and not the names or 

po-vvers of iiie letters. This is reserved to the next lesson; when 
' ^ yon proceed to give them the various powers of the letters, as tliey 

' , „ are generally pronounced in reading, I'eserving the names of the 

" I letters, Bee, Dee, etc., and their regular order, A, B, C, to Lesson 

;,'y ^ , XXX fL; at which stage they may spell, giving the names of the 

) 5 ;' letters with iniich less confusion to their minds than were the powers 
i ' and nanms of the letters^ given together at the commencement. 

' Lesson II. — The same, or similar observations, may be ma^de 

i y. . regarding Lesson II. Nothing is more interesting to tlui children 

: yb:) than this lesson, and the imdex'standing and feeling that the lips, 

! ^eeth, ^palate, gums, and nose, are all brought into requisition in 

Ji;)! f , repeating the alphabet, and indeed every word they can express or 
articulate. The trainer mil show that b, p, exhibit a difiereiit 


pressure of the lips ; s clearly shows the teeth — and this letter is 
called a denial. The man who pulls teeth, and sets teeth, is callerl 
...a dentist ; dental, then, is something belonging to ... teeth. 

^ fo commencing Lesson II. the trainer may proceed in this way : 
Children, look at me; sit upright, straight ... up; draw in your 
feet; heels ... dose; toes ... out; hands on ... lap. 

Observe what I print on the board (making the letter b). Then 
putting Ms mouth into the form for pronouncing it, he gives the 
po-vyer of the letter. ^ The children must imitate the sound twic£?i or 
thrice, and then print it on their slates ; or, if infants, place the 
letter, pasted on wood, in a frame opposite the class. The trainer 
wiE then print the vowelS' successively, and give their most common 
power. He may then require /the child to imitate him in placing 
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e.a,cli vowel alternately before and after b. In tills wa}^ lie will treat 
in succession eacli letter ni Lesson II. , ' ' . 

Tlie same plan is pursued witli the others, tlie process becoming 
always more easy and more rapid. 

LeS>S 02T m. 


s 

0 

s — 0 

so 

1 

o' 

, • 1 — 0 , 

lo 

n • 

o 

n — 0 

no 

h 

0 

h — o 

ho 

o* 

0 

g—o 



Each letter that occurs for the first time must be printed on the 
black board, and pronounced first by the master or trainei*, and 
then liy the childi’en simultaneously, and oceasioually individualiy, 
as well as printed on their slates. 

The trainer calls upon the children to observe the form oi* his 
mouth, while ho sounds s o slowly and separate!}^, w'hich they repeat 
twice or thrice ; tlien s — o a little more rapidly, and then so. This 
last being a word hapiiig a meaning, and which may be pictured out 
by one or more tamiliar illustrations. 

The most simple and ordinary sound ofthevow'els alone is given 
at first, and firmly rooted in their memory, as illustrated in the suc- 
ceeding lessons. 

Lessor III. on to XXX. inclusive, are simple -words, convey-' 
ing, no doubt, some meaning, but intended chielly as exercises on 
the powers of the letters. 

The sounds of the vo»rels are introduced into the reading lessons 
in order ; and as exercises are given under each sound;, the child 
has one rivetted before he proceeds to another, 

Buring the Seventh and subseeptent lessons, fix upon some one 
or two words and illustrate them, and also draw a lesson from 
them — moral when you can, but at all times intellectual: such 
words as fan, tan, sad, mad, cat, rat, bag. Such exercises occa- 
sionally introduced dmiag a dry reading lesson^ enliven and invigo- 
rate the mental and even bodily energies of the child, and stamp 
the word or sign more firmly on the memory, and greatly faeilitafe 
the acquisition of the letters. 

Lbssok XXXn. gives the 26 letters, or alphabet, in. tlmr ref/w- 
lar order., which is important, for the purpose of turning up a efie- 
tionary, etc. The child may now be told the names of the letters, 
and trained to understand and express both the names and the 
powers. This is also a suitable stage to acquire the forms of the 
numerical figures and numerals. 

It materially assists the pupil that he. is required to picture out, 
by description and visible action, some of the expressions that occur 
in the ordinary reading lessons, such as, we go, IVhat is meant by, 
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tve r^of W3mt xnotiou do jm niake? Ton do not ... "• 

stand •wbeii you go. Tlie child shows how he goes, b}' w^allang, 
probably ; but the trainer may ask, Do yon always walk when 
vou Qo ? The answer ^vili most likelr be, Yes. The trainer, how- 
evcr^wili not tell the child his error, but bring it oni that he k 
nn-ong ; and for this pui'pose may put one or two (pestioiis. Were 
I to liy, I go to Fans immediately, would I walk the whole way V 
Could T say, 2 go., when, perhaps, I might ride in a coach, or 
on horsebaclr, part of the way, and sail the rest in a ship? You 
thus train them to understand, that to go is not simply to walk. 
Tljo child sits too passively when he does not fill up an occasional 
ellipsis, and his mind is "^too much on the defensive by the mere 
question and answer system. The whole process is better^ conducted 
on the gallery principle — ^with a dozen or twenty or fifty children 
than with one or two. 

Tins simple and progressive mode may be adopted with begin- 
ners, whether of three, five, or seven years of age ; the great prin- 
ciple being ever kept in view, that the understanding of the meaning 
should precede the committal of words to the verbal memory. Unless 
this be done, the child has the feeling of one -walking in the dark, 
and the laboiii’ of committing to memory is rendered extremely 
irksome. Sense as well as sound.’-^'WQ were lately informed by a 
learned gentleman, that after ha-ving left the parochial school in 
which he was taught his letters tlmee or four years, he was astonished 
nhen he discovered that the name of the spelling-book from -which 
he had learned *to read, and which he had been accustomed to call 
Beadie-me-deezy^ was actually '‘Beading made easijd 

In the initiatory department we do not proceed much farther 
than theUirst Spelling-Book, or stoiies composed of monosyllables, 
printed in large characters on boards, Books are reserved for the 
‘/'juvenile department. 

SPELLING. 

In order to give the childi'en some interest in such a dry, 
iimntellectual exercise as mere spelling, you may fix upon 
every eighth, tenth, or twelfth word that the children are 
, asked to spell, and very shortly analyse it hj familiar illustrar- 
iiom as outlines of a training lesson. Were yon to attempt 
picturing out every word on the list of a daily spelling lesson, 
you wouldnever get through the Hst. .The fewwoi'ds so pictured 
but, however, not merely interest the children at the time, 
hut their ■ Mnd a of' analysing 'all they read, We* 
copy one of the first spelling Ibssons; those marked . may be 
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selected by tlie master, or any otters he may^ fancy at the 
moment as he proceeds, tbr example, ^ gnndei * - 


Poplar • : 
Boc'fcar : 
Tarte; 
find'er 
* grmcVer 
fislder 
usli'er 
tap'ster 


, Tig'our 
clam^oiir 
fer'vour 
ril'mour 
ni'trous 

f iev^oiis 
p'rous 
. nerVoiis 


Tin'e-gar 
, oc'n-Iar 
circ'u-lat' 
aii'gU“iar 
tab'u4ar 
ja'gTi-lar 
m'su“lar 
kT/en-de^ 


^ Cav'il-ler 
back e-lor 
ckan cel-ior 
coii'ju-rer 
eall-ber 
, gov'er-iior 
suc'ces-sor 
igke-ous 


Spelling from lists of words commonly called spelling les- 
sons, is necessary to give the children sufficient^ variety, but 
spelling from a paragraph read during an ordinary reading 
lesson Is more interesting, because more intellectual. Sup- 
pose tbe subject read were, as formerly, ‘ Progress of lowns,^ 
tbe trainer may require the child to spell-‘ it is amusing ; 
then,— Ho observe bow rapidly;’ again,— ‘and from what sma^ll 
beginnings,’ and so on, through the whole sentence, paragraph, 
or reading lesson of the day ; spelling each word successively, 
instead of merely selecting the large ones. As the art^ ot 
spelling is chiefly useful when applied in writing ;-<iictation 
exercises from the reading lesson should of course be given 
as early as practicable. 

ELOCUTION. 

Altbougli elocution is considered to be, as it certainly is, 
a high branch of education, meriting high fees to the master, . 
yet it is, after all, simply audible reading conducted m a pro- 
per manner, which ought to be tbe aim o eveiy ‘ 

teacher in regard to his pupils, from the first moment that he 
causes them to sound a letter. If so trained for yem-s, aftei 
leaving school tlie habit of correct reading and speaking being 
so formed, every child may train himseffi as higU m tbe art 
as his natural powers enable him to attain. ^ 

When the question is asked, 'What is elocu ion .. • 

an.swer generally given is, fine reading. What fine reading is, 
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however^ is not clearly apprehended* Tlie general idea is, that 
it means a certain intonation, pleasing to the ear, although 
not always impressive on the .understanding or the feelings. 

An elociitioriist, by common consent, means a person cap* 
able . of exhibiting a high point in reading and speaking. 
But how is elocution taught ? and how comes it that so few 
pupils who have passed through a course of elocution either 
read or speak well ? I have scarcely seen any improvement 
in any one in the art of reading, or in common conversation, 
by being taught by a professor of elocution, except in the 
case of those whose natural taste would have induced anti 
enabled them to train themselves — who were, in fact, native 
elocutionists. As to public speaking, the improvement has 
chiefly consisted in the acqumement of a little more confidence 
and self-possession, by being obliged to stand up and deliver 
an oration or recite a piece of poetry in the presence of class- 
fellows, Generally speaking, the teaching of elocution has 
been a failure. Why ? Simply because masters have begun 
at the eniL Elocutionists have exhibited in themselves, as m 
example^ and which they require their pupils to follow, a 
highly polished style of reading and reciting, and have com* 
mmced their pupils where they ought to have ended. 
have not given the foundation or alphabet of the art. : They 
ha^’e reversed the natural mode adopted in almost every art, 
the art of writing, for example, w^hich is first, strokes; second, 
turns: third, text; fourth, halfitext; and lastly, small writing^ 
or current hand, A person wdll not acquire the art by com- 
mencing with small writing, neither can they in elocution. 
Elocutionists seldom if ever take the natural or training mode 
by commencing with broad, outlines or strokes. Sounds, 
whetherin music or elocution, ought to be begun with indivi* 
dual strokes or . sounds, and these must he clearly, and' dis- 
tinctly, and separately and continuously expressed from day 
■ to day by the pupil, until ihe, exercise, forms into a- habit Let ’ 
the trainer cause his pupils to commence reading or spelling 
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in a suMued, firm, and clear tone of voice, and see that he 
inmsell do the same, as an example. 

Distinct and impressive reading and speaking is valu- 
able to pei-sons in eveiy sphere of life-the mechanic, the 
housewife, the merchant, the schoolmaster, and the lawver— 
in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the senate. It is of impor- 
tance, surely, that what is read be read slowly and distinct] v 
--that orders be given equally so, and that what is worthy 
of being expressed should be done in such a manner as to 
make a due impression. We cmetder that two-thivda of the 
power and Jfect of pMio ^eaJcing depend on the voice and 
^mniwr. Sxraiige to say, there is not a professor or practical 
cacher of elocution in any of the universities of Scotland or 

on elocution, we believe, in 
Belfast College— but lecturing or temhmg is not training. The 
doing by the pupil, the manner how, are the great practical 
points m aU questions of education. Who is the preacher, 
generally speaking, who makes the deepest impression! Who 
the advocate tliat most impresses the jury? What ‘^k-ess 
has her commands most readily obeyed? Who is the best 
and most successful leader of a prayer meeting ? Who is he 
m the social circle to ivhom the whole company listen, and 
lang upon with the most eager satisfaction, even when nar- 
rating something by no means very interesting ? Is it not he 
or she who has the power of varying the tones of voice, and 
who articulates clearly and distinctly : in other words, who is 
an elocubomst . Audible reading or speaking we understand 
to be elocution. An elocutionist is a good reader and speaker, 
^d one who reads and speaks weU is an elocutionist. Per- 
haps the good speaker would more generally be termed an 
orator. We have few orators, however, for the same reason 
that we have few good readers. Pew read or speah weU An 
orator IS indeed a rarity, and an object of great admiration ; 
he IS listened to with delight quite as much, if not more, on 
acconnt of his manner, as the subject-matter of Ms speech. 
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, The perfectioE of reading is, wiieii listeners woolcl suppose 
yon were spmMng to ’them. To read well, then, is as it were to 
personate tlic author,' enter into liis feelings, and make tlie 
impression on the audience which Ms words ought naturally 
to conrej. There is an art in reading one's own or another's 
writings so as to leave a proper impression ; and there is also 
ail art by which the effect of a speech delivered may make a 
due impression on an audience. The means of attaining good 
reading and good speaking are, to a considerable extent, the 
same. The rules are simple, and to many their simplicity 
proves a barrier to their adoption. . - 

We may present a few plain practical rules, some of. 
which are already stated under the head beabinO', by which 
the student of elocution may attain to the art of at least read- 
ing and speaking imprcssmly^ whether elegantly or not. The 
latter depends very much on the natural taste, ear for har» 
inony, and power of intonation of voice, and very much also 
on a cpn:ect feeling of the subject read or spoken. Although 
ev6|^i«e may not e(|ually attain the point of ‘ carrying an 
audience ’ or melting an assembly after the very best training, 
any more than that all can ride, paint, or sing equally ■well ; 
yet it is highly important that impressiveness be attained up 
to the extent of the natural powers of every child, and that 
the sounds delivered by the reader or speaker shall press so 
clearly and distinctly upon the ear of the listener as to de- 
mand an entrance into the understanding and the feelings. 

.In elocution, the trainer, as in every other branch of edu- 
cation, gives the example, which he requires to be followed 
exactly in tone and manner ; and so perfectly may all the 
children be made to copy the trainer, that in visiting a 
ing school, we mean one conducted on ‘the Training System,’ 
it is only necessary to bear the children, to know 

the ktyle of Ihe^mastei'; and all properly 

trained, provincialisms 'destroyed, and the whole 

style of reading and spemng throughout the country might 
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be greatly altered and improved witMn a very limited period. 
It is simidtaneouSi not individual training, liowevei*, that can 
better accomplisb the work of introducing any particular style 
of reading or speaking, and, we repeat^ the making a distinct 
pause between each word. 

In reference to school education it is coininonly said, every- 
thing depends upon tlie teacher. We would rather say, very 
much depends on the system, and much on the master. 

Eapid I’eading is an inexcusable practice ; it being evident 
that whatever is being worthy of being read at all, ought to 
be audibly and distinctly expressed. Impression ought to be 
the object; for it must be kept in mind that the listener only 
receives the impression as it is made on his ear, whereas 
the reader himself may be doubly impi-essed by his eye on 
the book, and the sound of his own voice. 

To I'ead in a sufficiently impressive manner, the speaker 
must, in a great measure, enter into the feelings of the 
author, and vary the tones of his voice to suit the sense. This 
is particularly requisite in scriptural reading, which ought to 
be easy during simple narrative — a lower and more solemn 
lone when the lessons of rebuke or tbreatenings are an- 
nounced, etc. etc. To read of Jesus walking on the sea, and 
then saying to Peter, ‘ Ob, thou of little faith,’ in the same 
tone of voice, is absurd and unnatural. Distinct articulation, 
however, greatly facilitates this principle. 

The power of the voice is very apparent, when we con* 
sider what different meanings may be attached to the words 
yes or no, simply by the variation of tone ; so complete indeed 
as that yes to the ear may be made to mean no, and no to 
mean yes. Most persons are familiar with the effect such 
changes may produce on these words, — Do you ride to town 
tO“day, etc. A clear and distinct enunciation, therefore, is not 
merely a polish or finish, as is generally imagined, but a main 
pillar in the whole process of communication between master 
and scholars. 
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Under . the ' training system, three-fonrths of the informa-" 
tion received by the scholars pass to them direct from the 
master, without the intervention of boohs. ' The master hav- 
ing previously made himself thoroughly acquainted wdtli the 
subject, works it, as it were, into the children ’s minds- — 
develops, at the same time, their extent of knowledge and 
understanding, and uses the knowledge he himself is possessed 
of, with ail the warmth and natural effect of the human 
voice ; hence the great importance of cultivating a clear and 
distinct enunciation; as, without this, not only does speaking 
lose much of its power, but the half of what is said is 
smothered and lost in its way between master and scholars* 

It is well to speak and read slowly, and rather in an under 
lone : what is lost in rapidity ought to be made up in energy. 

Many intelligent and well -instructed young men fail in 
speaking impressively to their scholars, from their not suffici- 
ently opening the mouth ; a clear enunciation, otherwise, is . 
seldom if ever attained. The following method has been 
practised ^tvith advantage by the Normal students: — Two, 
three, or four minutes are spent at a time in repeating clearly, 
loudly, and emphatically, such words as the following — each 
word being repeated several times in succession : Ee-ca-pi-tu- 
lation, Ee-ea-pi-tu-“lai;ion, — Em-phatically, Em-phatically, — 
Jm»prac-ti-ca-bility,'Im-prac-ti-ca-bility, — ^In-com-pre- hen-si- 
bility, — Uii-sur-mount-ahle, etc. ; any word, indeed, which of 
necessity may unlocJc the jaws, separate the teeth, and snppUfij 
the lips.* Every syllable ought to be fully articulated ; and 
the formality, in the first instance, will quickly soften clown 
into a clear enunciation. 

A master can mould his pupils to almost any tone of 
voice and manner he pleases, and this is promoted upon the 
common principle of social sympathy. Each new scholar 
adopts. ihe tone and manner established in the class;' .-Hf 
greatest difficulty will be found in establishing the principle 
with an entirely new class. 
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At a late annual meeting of the Home and Colonial School 
Society, a reverend gentleman thus testifies as to the effects 
of the system now recommended in training to read — 

' There is, for instance, excellence in reading. I consider tliai' 
of all accomplishments, there is none which is more charmiim-, 
whether among rich or poor, than that of reading in a clear, art- 
less, and pleasing manner. To be distinct and yet not discoiitinooits. 
expressive and yet not dramatic, vaiied and yet not afiected ; thes*' 
are excellences which, I fear, are veiy seldom to be found in manv 
of our schools. In fact, we have to teach those- who read that it 
should be their wish to give the mind of the author, wliosc word.-, 
they are reading, and that as simply as possible. Tlie reading itself 
should he like a clear transparent medium ; the reader should be 
lost sight of, whilst the author himself appears. And, in or<lei^ to. 
bring this about, teachers themselves should be good readers, 
because reading is to be brought to perfection by having good 
patterns proposed. Among the most agreeable reading! ever 
heard was that of a large class in the schools of . , . in Glas- 

gow ; my English pride was somewhat wounded, but I endeavoured 
to pacify myself by the consideration that the dialect all along tlu,' 
banks of the Clyde is so abominably sour and acrid, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to give the most sedulous attention to it in order 
to arrive at a reading tolerably pleasing.’ (Laughter.) * 

Tim WAT TO SPOIL GOOD BEADING FOR LIFE. — If WC 
hope to have our children rendered good readers and speakers^ 
we must not place them under untrained boys or raw lads, 
however cheaply to he procured ; and afterwards, wheni spoiled 
by improper early training, send them to an accomplished 
elocutionist, who may polish and gloss over all the inarticulate 
and uncouth sounds and manners they have acquired, and 
which have been formed into habits; but place the very best 

^ Notwithstanding that tho dialect Gs so afeominably sour and acrid ail 
along thn Clyde/ we happy to have such a high testimony that the style 
of reading in these five schools, containing 800 children and ten masters, all 
natives of Scotland, and all teaching and training upon the one principle, is 
* among the most agreeable ^ be had ever heard, and this notwithstanding tliat 
80 or 90 students, from 87 counties, vb., 17 of England, 18 of Scotland, 8 of 
Ireland, and 5 from the colonies, ply the children in the model schools, from 
day to day, with many peculiar provincialisms. So much for the power of tho 
system in this important department of training. 
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elocutioeists that caa he foand in tiie situation of tmclmg md 
iraming hginmrs^ We onght to place tlie young nnder tlie 
most accoraplislied masters — not merely apprentices— in every 
brancii as well as elocution. ^ Learn early, learn well/' Older 
persons are not so easily knocked out of good or bad babits 
as juniors are. What is the present iwactice? Why, per- 
haps we have an accomplished master, who, by means of 
natural good taste and long experience, has attained a high 
point in his profession. He takes what are called the ad-- 
vmiced classes^ in reading as well as in other bi*anches, and 
employs some untrained young man, or perhaps a monitor, 
for the younger class, and when this youth has cut and 
carved, and misshapen the materials, the finishing “master 
gets the articles to repair and polish the best way he can. 
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THE USE OF MONITORS. 

These is scarcely any point in education tlmfc 1ms, excited 
so much interest and discussion as the use of ]\roNXTOES. The 
question, however, maybe easily solved. It is simply this: 
Whether a young untrained and inexperienced boy shall lake 
the place of a mature and cultivated master? 

Were this the only question brought under consideration, 
every rational man would quickly determine which h.e would 
choose; for what parent would prefer having his children 
educated by the former, if the latter were within his reach ? 

The benevolent public, xipon whom chiefly rests the res- 
ponsibility of establishing schools for the poor and ignorant, 
too generally desire to have the work, or the semblance of 
the work, done as cheaply as possible; masters are expensive, 
but monitors may be had for nothing. Most certainly, if 
apprentices could do the work in any branch of business, we 
would not incur the expense of employing masters. This is 
precisely the point at issue, in regard to schools conducted on 
what is termed the Bell, or Lancasterian, or Monitorial sys- 
tems, Monitors, who are apprentices in the art, cannot, and 
do not, do the work of teaching, far less of training. In em- 
ploying monitors, we have the semblance but not the. reality 
of education. 

Subscribers to a school remain satisfied, when a wholesale 
number, such as 200, or 300, or 400 children, are sought out 
and congregated together in a school-room, with one master 
to teach a certain number of monitors, each of whom is to 
teach his petty class, that they have done enough — that the 
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proposed mmber are beiBg educated. From fact and ob-* 
servatfoBj we believe thej are deceived, as also tlie parents 
of the children, the public at large, and more unfortunate 
still, the Government of the country, which has the necessary 
funds at command to pay Jcr mmters^ and the will also to do 
what is needful, provided only the country at large would 
show the actual necessity and the means by which true edu- 
cation can be accomplished. 

Eighty pupils actually present, having, it may be, one 
hundred on the list, we consider the naaximum for one master^ 
to be superintended by him, both in-doors and out-of-doors^ 
and these ought to be as nearly of an age as possible, namely, 
six to eight or nine— again, eight or nine to twelve,— and’ 
then twelve to fourteen or ifteen years. Under six years of 
age, 120 or 140 may be as easily trained as 80 above that 
age, in one department ; with a properly-trained assistantj 
tliere might be 130 or 140 on the list in a juvenile school. 
We ought not to use a monitor, but under the full impression 
that we are employing a jobbing apprentice in the art^ whose 
work must be of necessity imperfectly done, and whose mate- 
rials must be so torn, mangled, and misshapen, as scarcely to 
present the form intended. This for a time might be borne 
with, in reference to inanimate things; but when we have 
the moral and intellectual nature of a whole generation to 
cultivate, for time and eternity, we must pause ere we tamper 
with interests so vastly important. 

Monitors may teach facts they already know, such as the 
sounds and names of the letters and of words'; but they can- 
not develop the ideas of the children or their extent of 
knowledge, nor work the facts repeated or dwelt upon into 
the minds of their classes. Most unquestionably they cannot 
morally train. They do not possess the felt authority requi- 
site, and they have not the necessary experience to handle ’ 
with delicacy the -varied and ever-varying, shades of the moral / 
affections and habits. 'Now, 'this is Just the point in question; 
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for the great end of all philanthropio exertionSj on the pain 
of GoTernment and private individuals, is the moral, and, 
with it, the intellectual elevation of the poor and working 
classes. The employment of monitors, instead of well-trained 
masters, serves to stultify our best efforts and intentions. 

The statement is continually repeated and pressed upon 
our attention, that money cannot be had to pay masters for 
every school of 80 or 100 pupils, and therefore that monitors 
must be employed. Has the experiment ever been made on 
a large scale, or beyond a few solitary cases f Has tlie public 
exclaimed as long and loudly for the emancipation of our 
people at home, from vice, and ignorance, and sin, as they 
have done for the emancipation of the colonial slaves'? Has 
the Legislature been fairly assailed for an equal sum for home 
as for foreign emancipation? W^e know it has the power to 
grant, and the country can easily hear the esspemliture. 

Monitors may be employed under the training system, as 
well as under any other, %vitli the iirm conviction, however, 
that in exact proportion as we employ such substitutes, we 
are destroying the efficiency of the system. Oar aim, how- 
ever, vk., the cultivation of the whole man^ is too high, wdli- 
ingly to place apprentices as the teachers and trainers of 
youth, if we can get masters. 

All we have already said refers chiefly to the effect of the 
use of monitors upon their pupils. But we must attend to 
some evils which relate to themselves. t 

A monitor is offentimes found favouring certain companions 
of Ms or, if too old for such an acquaintanceship, he 
frequently threatens to punish such of the pupils as may 
chance to have playthings or sweetmeats, if they do not share 
them with him ; and this he secures, by putting such ques- 
tions as may cause them to make mistakes, and so lose their 
position in the class. 

' One of our students at present in the Seminary, says, that 
when a monitor, he lias frequently sent up boys to the master 

I 2 
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to got iloggedj simply because lie bacl been refused some plaj'*- 
things or sweetmeats — ^tlie boys, of course, not daring to com-- 
plain, lest a second beating should follow on their leaving 
school. 

Humility is indeed the basis of all improvement, intellec- 
tual or moral, or even physical. Pride and vanity, therefore, 
must be barriers. ISFo one who has witnessed the self-im- 
portant gait, and manner, and strut, of many of these little 
gentlemen, while engaged in their temporary or more per- 
manent official elevation, but must be convinced, that what- 
ever intellectual vigour otfm'y they may acquire by exercise, 
their own moral training is seriously injured, and that pride 
and vanity are decidedly and most directly cultivated. More 
than this: whilst the offi:ce of monitor is expected to render 
them eventually superior teachers, the reflecting mind must 
perceive that the habitual exercise of the opposite principle 
to himiUty must prove a formidable barrier to their improve- 
ment ill after life. If we are to have moral training in our 
schools, really or professedly, and if monitors cannot morally 
or even intellectually train, and if, in a moral point of vieiv, 
the office causes a decided injury to themselves, we would 
use them as seldom as we could — the seldomer the better ; 
and would call on intelligent teachers and trainers, and the 
reflecting and benevolent directors of schools, to consider 
calmly whether, as a principle, they ought to be used at all. 

We bflieve, strong as the desire is to favour the monitorial 
system, in whole or in part, that, for reasons we have already 
stated, no intelligent man would argue for their use, provided 
money could be had to pay properly-trained masters. Moni- 
tors must be held only as substitutes, — and poor substitutes 
they are! Keeping this in view, we have no objections to 
employ boys to revise the lessons in arithmetic or spelling, or 
to put aside the pens— place out the forms and desks, and 
other little matters that may serve to ease the labour of the 
master; but, as already stated, they cannot morally train, 
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analyse or picture out any point or difficulty, as the master 
himself may do. , . . . ’ 

If monitors must be used for a time in these days of edu- 
cational parsimony, and, we had almost added, ignorance, 
and used, we belie?e, they will be, let us keep the truth 
steadily in view, that the attempt to communicate knowledge, 
or to train by monitors, ' deceives the public and our- 
selves, by raising undue expectations; and robs the youth of 
our country of that substantial religious and secular know- 
ledge, and those practical exercises of the moral aliections, 
Vvdiich it is our duty to cultivate. 

As many trainers who enter upon their office, even i!i 
schools px'epared and fitted up by directors for the Trcming 
System^ are required to teach children from six to twelve 
years of age, and in all the ordinaiy bz’anches of an English 
education, the question is frequently asked, How can the 
Training System be introduced, and yet use monitors? We 
would answer, that a considerable amount of mental, physical, 
and moral training might be infused by the following order, 
and although not complete, it certainly would be a great im- 
provement on any of the old systems : — 

Let the master-trainer himself conduct the gallery Bible 
training lesson every morning, and also the gallery oral 
lesson on natural science every afternoon, to the %vhole 
scholars. At the end of six months, as the oldest children 
will then be capable of advancing more rapidly, should he 
have a trained assistant, the master may conduct the after- 
noon lesson with the old scholars, while the assistant hikes 
the juniors in the gallery of the class-room. If he has no 
assistant, the trainer may then be compelled to give only one 
scientific lesson each afternoon alternately, to the older and 
the younger branches.* 

*** For the particular mode of occupying the monitors in classes, and the 
master in gallery revising lessons, see Chapter * Routine of the different depart- 
ments.’ 
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PHYSICAL EXEHCISES — VOCAL MUSIC — MANNEK OF 
THE TKAINER» 

Ih coBdueting a training scliool, physical esercisesj singingy 
and the manner of the trainer, are important, not only in 
themselves, bat as means to an end* 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

These were generally introduced into infant schools of 
every description, to a greater or less extent, hut are new in 
juvenile schools. They were introduced from the first es- 
tablishment of the training system, in each of the model ini- 
tiatory and juvenile practising schools, — being, of course, 
more frequently used in the former than in the latter. 

It is easy to define physical training in regard to a mere 
animal — a horse or a dog, for example — hut not so easy in 
respect of a human being, who, although possessed of powers 
and propensities in common with the brute creation, is also 
endowed with reason and moral affections. The physical, 
the intellectual, and the moral powers are essentially distinct, 
jet they are so dove-tailed, the one with the other, and they 
so act and re-act upon one another, that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to say where the influence, of one of them begins 
and that of theother ends. In analysing one department or 
division of the human system, therefoi'e, such as the physical, 
in reference to the education of a child, and the influence of 
the ^sympathy of numbers/ which pperates powerfully be- 
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tween one eliild and anotlier, intellectually and morally as 
well as piiysically, it may be expected, in noticing one de- 
partment, that we diverge occasionally into the peculiar pro- 
vince of the others. 

Physical exercises are as necessary in training the child to 
correct intellectual and moral habits through life,^' as the 
marching, wheeling, shouldering arms, etc., are to the soldier 
to fit him for the field of battle. Upon the same principle as 
the drili-serjeant acts, so must the school- trainer not merely 
command, but physically share in what he wishes to be 
obeyed. 

The promptitude of the cavalry soldier, like that of the 
horse on which he rides, is secured by physical exercises, — 
no necessary connection subsists between the exercise of the 
soldier’s moral and physical powers, whatever there may be 
with his intellectual. His moral good qualities may he so 
dormant that he may hate the commander whom ho obeys, 
even while fighting for the honour and glory of his country. 
It is widely different, however, in the moral training school ; 
for while the child is trained physically to obey, he is also 
trained intellectually to know and understand the reason wh}’^, 
and to obey and love his master, who leads and dhects him 
from a principle of love to God, and obedience to his revealed 
will. Still, physical exercises or training cannot be dispensed 
with under any sound system of education, and the trainer 
who attempts it will most assuredly fail. We, therefore, are 
right in requiring that physical exercises should form a part 
in the process of every intellectual and of every religious or 
moral training lesson. 

In order to economise time and space, we shall endeavour 
to give our subsequent remarks in the form of practical hints 
suited to the student of training. 

Health is to be promoted by physical exercises — cleanliness 
and neatness of person are also essential points. The latter 
See Practical Department. 
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of tlieso can seiircelj exist without the fornierj and cleanliness 
of person naturally leads to neatness of dress* 

Fresh ah is necessary to health* Large school-rooms with 
lofty ceilings are indispensable, along with a spacious play- 
ground. The full benefit of these, however, cannot be re- 
ceived without physical exercises ; the legs — the arms — ^the 
voice must all have full play, — more boisterously out-of-doors, 
more subdued within. 

When the bodily organs have remained inactive for a time, 
whether long or short, the vis inertim of our nature needs to 
be roused, before any exertion can be put forth, either physi- 
cally or mentally. In physical movements it is the same with 
children as with the lower animals. The swiftest, horse will 
not gallop with the same speed from the stable door, as he 
would do after moving a while at the slower pace — till all his 
powers have been roused into action. The same principle is 
the experience of the public speaker and trainer, and equally 
so of the hearers and scholars. 

In commencing a lesson, whether on an intellectual or 
moral subject, the master will find his pupils in a state of in- 
attention, whether they be found in a small class, or en rmsse 
in the gallery ; he has therefore to contend against this princi- 
ple — the vk inertim of our nature. The attention of his pupils 
requires to be roused ; for it must not be overlooked, that as 
all intellectuai knowledge and impressions must pass through 
the senses, so, in order to receive them into the mind, the 
bodily organs, including the eye and the ear, must be roused 
into activity and maintained in exercise, otherwise the lesson, 
whether long or short, is in a measure lost. 

The health of the children is highly valuable, and ought 
not to be overlooked under any system of education; but 
while this is care/uily included in the arrangements, our pri- 
mary motive for introducing the valued and ever-varying 
physical exercises in school, for children of all ages, as W’e 
have already said, ^ was not so much as an end as a necessary 
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means of intellectual and moral culture* Whatever tends to 
awaken and sustain attention^ therefore, whether by the man- 
ner or tmtes of voice of the master himself, or the hoclily move- 
ments of the children in answer to his call, may he included 
under this head* 

Constant confinement within the walls of a school-room is 
as unfavourable to mental energy as it is to bodily health. 
More than a very few minutes’ cessation from physical move- 
ments is irksome to every young person — to infants it is per- 
fectly intolerable. If you do not permit and direct them to 
exercise their bodies in a proper way, they tvill do it them- 
selves in a way which you call mischief, but which they con- 
sider simply fun or amusement. Motion, children of every 
age must and will have (and grown persons too), whether you 
will or no. If you permit it, and guide it, and join in it, you 
will find them ere long perfectly obedient, and the I’od may 
then, coupled with one or two other arrangements, be entirely 
and safely laid aside. A parent or schoolmaster who expects 
children to be quiet and attentive, mthout frequent physical 
exercises, only proves that he is entirely ignorant of human 
nature, and of his own constitution. 

Physical exercises may be divided into fonr parts, having in 
view, frst^ the bodily health of the children ; secondly^ the 
cultivation of correct physical habits or bodily movements ; 
thirdly^ the arresting and keeping up of the attention during 
the ordinary intellectual and religious lessons ; and fourthly^ 
the cultivation of habits of order and physical obedience, 
which strengthen and assist moral training. 

The effect of the first of these divisions is more sensibly felt 
in the play-ground exercises ; at the same time, the marching 
and singing in-doors in the school-hall, and alternate rest and 
motion in the gallery, tend to promote bodily health. 

The second division in this arrangemen t cultivates gentle- 
ness, gracefulness, proper modes of sitting, walking, and run- 
ning, holding a book or slate, enunciatiotf, or distinct articu- 
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ladon in speaking and reading, cleanliness, etc. Tins last is 
promoted by the physical as wed as by other parts of the 
system, particularly by the ‘ sympathy of numbers. Clean- 
liness of person, and neatness of dress, are very quickly 

exliibitecl by every child who becomes a scholar ; so mnch so 
indeed, that strangers sometimes can scarcely he convinced 
that the children before them in a training school belong to 
the poor and working classes. 

Under the third head, as a means of producing intellectual 
attention, the variety is unlimited, such as clapping of hands, 
stretching out of arms, rising up and sitting down of the 
whole gallery en masse, with all the preparatory movements 
of the feet, shoulders, etc., each movement not being accord- 
ing to any fixed rule, but varying according to the will of 
the trainer ; and unless the children he frequently taken as 
it were by surprise, their attention and observation cannot he 
kept up, and must fiag. The younger the children are, the 
more simple must these exercises be, and the more fi^equently 
repeated ; and when attention is formed into a habit, very 
slight movements only are necessary. The tones of the voice 
of the master, however, as a trainer, impressing the ear and 
the feelings, are found to be by far the most influential in ar- 
resting and maintaining the attention. 

Under the fourth division of the physical department, viz., 
to assist the moral training, it is evident that as rude, clumsy, 
boisterous habits are a barrier to moral sensibility and the 
entrance of Christian truth to the mind, as a principle of 
moral rectitude, so the cultivation of kind and obliging man- 
ners — ^forbearance, and giving each companion his own posi- 
tion at school and at play-— instant obedience in every physical 
movement also, greatly strengthen and promote the moral 
training of the child. 

Under the teaching system, these natural ebullitions are 
restrained and generally coerced into silence, — ^breaking out, 
however, or explo^ng, at the first favom'able opportunity ; 
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but in , the training school, these inextinguishable accompani- 
ments of good health are freely permitted, at short intervals ; 
and, instead of proving sources of disquiet or disturbance, 
they are directed by the trainer, and rendered powerful in- 
struments of moral discipline. The superabundant steam being 
let off by this safety-valve, the children, under the guidance 
of the master, naturally and more willingly submit to remain 
still during the period requisite in conducting a lesson, , 
lYithout physical exercises in school and in the play-grouiid, 
such as we have stated, a school for training the ^ whole man 
must fail. The master must be the superintendent in-doors 
and out-of-doors, and in this, as in other departments of the 
system, the power of the ‘ sympathy of numbei’s ’ is the most 
efficient instrument. Strange to say, this is a department that 
visitors can scarcely tolerate. They will rarely condescend 
to examine the physical arrangements, or look in upon the 
play-ground, even when the children are enjoying their perio- 
dical recreations. Intellect — intellect—inteliectual know- 

ledge, is the cry! — they don’t visit schools to see the children 
at play — they can see that in the fields or on the streets! 

The fact of the children and master participating in every 
sentence of the ‘ picturing out,’ not merely by question and 
answer, but by ellipses and inverting the sentences^ forms very 
infiuential physical exercises^ especially when children have 
passed through the initiatory stage. The other and more 
direct bodily exercises, however, must never be omitted ; and 
the practical mistake usually is, giving or permitting' too few. 
Were it practicable or proper, for example, during a sermon, 
even with adults, to permit some rapid physical movmmts or 
exercises, what drowsiness might frequently vanish, and with 
what relish would the sermon be listened to afterwards ! How 
much additional, in fact, would be remembered of the subject! 
In a Sabbath school I always practised and would recommend 
physical exercises ; but then, I would only permit such as are 
in accordance with the sanctity of the place, and the sacred- 
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Bess of tlie day. For a yery few days there adght be a little 
letity shown, — a few smiles, and an occasional laugh ; but it 
is only at the first, and ever afterwards the master and scho- 
lars cxperlencG the salutary and stimulating benefit. An 
elevation in the tone of voice, or a clumsy knock on the book 
or desk, are often the only physical lessons permitted in Sab- 
bath schools, or in day schools during a Bible lesson. During 
the conducting of a training lesson in the school gallery, the 
surest mode of keeping the children s hands and feet from 
mischief is, to give them exercise in a manner that is profit- 
able to body and mind. 

Young students are very apt to despise the use of such 
exex*eises as childish and beneath their dignity. That ought 
never to he objected to nor considered beneath our attention 
which is necessary to success. If not improper in itself, nor 
below our dignity^ we ought to use, by example and precept, 
and irainmg or doing- hg the children, that which will essentially 
forward the end in view. We ought always to remember 
that whilst mind and body ai*e distinct, yet they are so united 
in sympathy that they naturally act and re-act upon each 
other — health and activity of body tend to health and activity 
of mind, A dull inactive state of the physical and intellec- 
tual faculties is ever unfavourable to the exercise even of the 
moral sensibilities. We would therefore advise evexy moral 
and intellectual trainer to conduct varied and unexpected 
physical exercises during every lesson, and to take care that 
lie does not err by giving and demanding too few. He ought 
to show by example what he desires his pupils to follow, as 
well as to give the command or the precept. 

Physical habits are evidently formed by doing — intellectual 
habits also are unquestionably so, and moral habits, too, to a 
■'great extent. . ' ■ 

; ‘ Let all tMngs be done decently and in order/ says the 
great apostle. Let us bear in mind, then, that since the phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral departments of our nature so act 
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and re-act upon each otherj whilst the end can only be pro- 
duced by God’s blessing, muc/i must depend on p7'oper 
and siimltaneouB i^^mning* 

We shall particularise only two exercises which px^fimda- 
7nental^ and which experience has proved to be the very best 
that have been devised for the purpose. The first is, to se- 
cure that the whole galleiy of children may rise up and sit 
down smulianeoiislg — quickly or slowly — in the most natural 
and easy manner ; and the second is, to secure an easy car- 
riage in sitting or walking, by placing the shoulders square^ — 
head erect — spine and ankles straight — and opening the chest. 
The repetition of these, like every other part of the system, of 
course forms the kalit; and, if exercised in early life, will 
produce throughout the whole school as correct walking, sit- 
ting, and rising, and other movements, as are accomplished 
with the foot soldier or the cavalry horse, and, in unison with 
other simple physical exercises, as much benefit to the health 
and constitution. 

XO. I. — SIMULT^VNEOUS RISING UP AND SITTING DOWN IN 
GALLERY. 

To attain this object, the trainer commences the physical move- 
ments as follows — expressing the orders very distinctly and firmly, 
and repeatedly : — 

ISTo. 1. Shoulders back. (This naturally elevates tlie neck and 
head.) 

Ko. 2. Peet in. (Drawn inwards, with the tip of the knees 
exactly above the point of the toes.) 

■ l^b. B. Heels close, 

^<5. 4. Toes out, (Forming an acute angle,) 

No. 5. Hands on loaees, not on the lap, but grasping the knees 
gently* (This causes the children to incline forward px'eparatory to, 
and in the^ best possible position for rising.) 

^ The trainer, in the first instance, and for some days at least, must 
himself shoio ike example^ by sitting on a chair at a sufficient distance 
from the gallery — making every motion he intends the children to 
follow, and to see that each of the five motions be attended to hy 
every cUld.^ also frequently repeat them day after day, until the 

* For the arrangement of the closets, swings, gymnastic posts, and other 
parts of the physical department, see' Chap, IX., * Play-gromid^ etc,’ 
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hdhit of lismg up and sitting doTm simnltaneonsiy, -without con- 
fusion, or the slightest noise, be formed into a habit. 

After a few weeks, the trainer may then cause them to under- 
stand, that the raising or lowering of his hand (which he must do 
very slowly), in a particular manner, which cannot easily be 
described on paper, is to be the signal for rising up and sitting 
down, as perfectly as a regiment of soldiers would tire a volley, and 
so free from bustle, in tact, that a mouse in the act of stealing 
would not be disturbed. This gallery arrangement is not confined 
to the initiatoiy or junior, but is carried forward and established in 
every department, and with clnldren and students of every age. 

NO. II. — THE FOUR MOTIONS 

may be conducted by repeating 1, 2, S, 4, as each motion is made, 
or by singing any suitable am, regnlating the rapidity according to 
the tune. 

1. Shoulders back by doubling the arms upwards, with the fists 
closed, and back of the hands to the person of the child. (This of 
necessity squares the shoulders.) 

2. Raise both arms perpendicularly, pointing the fingers to the 
(selling, keeping the feet in the position noticed in the previous 
example, nz., heels close^ toes angled out acutely^ etc., and at the 
same moment when they point and stretch their fingers towards the 
ceiling cause them to rise on their toes as high as possible, and to 
stand in that position two or more seconds as they become accus- 
tomed to it. (This secures straightness of arms, spine, and limbs.) 

3. Is peiformed by simply returning to the first position, 

m., bfo. 1, 

4. Is simply throwing the arms perpendicularly downwards, -^vith 
palm of the hands In front — quite a la francalse^ or the reverse of 
pointing to the ceiling, (Tins secures that the spine must be 
straight and the shoulders square.) 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Singing may be acquired merely as an amusement, or it 
may he so for other purposes. In this chapter it is classified 
with physical exercises, from its being found to be one of the 
most powerful instruments for subduing and tranquiliising the 
feelings of a gallery of children, and establishing that order 
whereby intellectual attention is secured during training les- 
sons, whether secular or sacred. 

As the training or natural system has been applied to everj^ 
branch of education which is taught in the Normal Seminary, 
music, therefore, has not been overlooked. We believe this 
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institution was the first to introduce singing, both with and 
without notes, as a distinct branch in juvenile schools, and 
wdiich is now becoming all but universal throughout the coun- 
try. It is beyond doubt that every child can be trained to 
sing simultaneously with others, and, however imperfectly, also 
individually by himself— just as he can be trained to sound 
the various letters of the alphabet, which is accomplished in 
infancy by example and doing^ in other words, training. Such 
being the fact, and knowing the power of popular songs in 
rousing to evil deeds, or to enlightened patriotism, why not 
enlist this powerful instrument in the service of God, and of 
everything that is virtuous and good? Why not train early 
to the ? Three great objects, therefore, were in view — 
1st, To train the child to worship God in the family; 2dly, in 
the public sanctuary; and, 3dly, by furnishing the young with 
interesting moral songs, to displace, in their social amuse- 
ments, many of at least a questionable character. These ob- 
jects have been fully attained by the children attending the 
model schools ; and not only so, but singing by and without 
the notes, has proved a powerful assistance to the teiner, in 
conducting both the secular, religious, and moral lessons. 
What more interesting, soothing, and enlivening to the family 
circle than a song— solo or in pai*ts ? Mere amusement, or 
the festive hoard, may lay claim to some of the most touching 
melodies : why not set some of them to those songs of Zion, 
which heaven in all its glory is pictured out as unceas- 
ingly enjoying? Let the young be early imbued with a 
little of this taste at the fireside, in the school, in church, and 
in retirement. 

^ In popular schools, singing must, of course, be conducted chieflj without 
boohs, the children not being able to purchase a sufficient variety; at the same 
time, a variety of psalm, hymn, and moral song tunes, are being printed 
in Glasgow, under the title of *The Trainer^s Singing-Book,’ published by 
Mr Hamilton, Renfield Street, which will come within the reach of the poor and 
working classes. 
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The Eioral songs wbioli are inti’oduced cheerj animate^ and 
.soothe tlie mind; the marching airs facilitate and regulate 
every movement to and from the gallery, the play-groiind, and 
the class-room ; and the morning and evening hymns are in 
accordance with the scriptural declaration, ‘ Speaking to one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs/ The 
sentiment of each song ought to be suited to the particular 
exercise, whether secular or sacred. Without vocal music, the 
initiatory (or infant) department would be a certain failure ; 
and both in it and in the more advanced departments, it 
proves a powerful instrument of moral culture. 

Singing, or music of any kind, tends to calm the feelings, 
and, without dissipating the mind, prepares both for receiving 
those impressions which, in a perturbed or agitated state, 
would be impracticable. Singing has this advantage over in- 
stnimentai music, that the understanding of the words used 
and the feelings accord sympathetically. School singing is as 
necessary to moral training as instrumental music is to mili- 
taiy discipline. 

The induence of vocal music is not confined to the school- 
house, but is earned into the family, and at play is exercised 
in displacing many songs of an exceptionable character ; and 
since its introduction into the junior and senior departments 
of this seminary, the practice has been followed to a consider- 
able extent in juvenile schools, both in town and country, 
even where the training system has not been followed. 

OF THE TRAINEE. 

Manner is important in any situation, whatever our occu- 
pation or circumstances may be. It is especially so in a 
trainer of youth; in none so much so, perhaps, with the. ex- 
ception of the pastor, the minister of Christ. We remember 
having for a copy-line in school, ^ A man's manners commonly 
make Ms fortune/ True it is, that if fortunes are to be made 
by the training school system, McsnMr — -a good manner — ^will 
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be found to be tbe means of realising them. What is meant 
by manner still requires to be ' pictured out,’ as every one has 
his own idea of the term. We may therefoi^e give one defi- 
nition of the proper manner of a trainer.. It includes, in the 
general, command of temper ; condescension, kindness, and 
courteousness; and, in particular, an easy standing position, 
free from a stoop, and yet stooping frequently to the capacity 
of his pupils,— keeping his eye fixed on the whole scholars, 
and having the power of keeping theirs fixed on himself. 
Ihe voice ought to be full, clear, and varied, according to the 
.subject; at the same time mild and easy in expressing’ unim- 
portant matters. In drawing the lesson, it ought to he low, 
slow, and atfectionate ; firm in checking error, and in giving 
reproof; and always distinct in articulation. The voice and 
the eye constitute, unquestionably, fully one-half of the power 
of a trainer of youth. Thus a trainer’s manner may be said 
to be ^balf his fortune/ 

SEniET-coNTROL. — ^This, of course, forms part of the manner 
of a trainer ; but we would more partienlarlj refer tins prin- 
ciple not so much to the external habits as to that of regulat- 
ing his temper, so that under almost any possible provocation, 
he may maintain a calm, dignified, and affable manner before 
his pupils. Let a trainer lose his temper, and his influence 
is for the moment gone. The child or children quickly per- 
ceiving the master’s impatience, or rather deficiency of self- 
control^ his threats only awaken fear of punishment, not grief, 
at having offended their friend the master. The rod is then 
apt to be resorted to, or a threat held put that it will be used ; 
and, if never executed, the master still farther loses bis influ- 

/-v . ,v- 

We have seen many students lose temper the moment the 
children gave one incorrect, or silly, or ludici*ous answer; and 
retorting in an angry tone, they uniformly lost the confidence 
and attention of the class, whether the children were seated 
in the gallery or in divisions. Whatever you do, maintain a 
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calm, firm self-control, and on no account speak to your pupils 
in a harsh angry tone of voice, whatever degree oi provoca- 
tion you may receive. By this conduct you will melt you 
will subdue. It is the duty of the more wise and letter informed 
to bear with ignorance and waywardness ; gently to check, 
and mould, and lead, but not to scold or strike, which gene- 
rally proves a degree of weakness to the quick perceptions of 
youth. Children are precisely in these circumstances ; and, 
when firmly yet calmly checked, love and respect are engen- 
dei'ed, and their hearts are in the most favourable circuin- 
stances to be intellectually, above all, morally, trained. 


In relation to the 
gallery. 


V 

Many persons have a natural stoop, which is injurious when standing before a 
class, and particularly so before a large gallery. One who stoops, or habitually in- 
dines his head forward, has not the perfect use of his hands or eyes in commanding 
or maintaining order. We therefore would say— -Press hack your shoulders, and 
forwai’d your chest ; and eventually the repeated effort -will form a correct habit in 
manner. .Do not stand too near to the gallery, else you will overlook the children 
on the lower and top seats, also those seated at the sides of each seat. If you do so, 
you will not have a complete command of the eye and attention of the gallery as a 
whole. We eshihit, as above, the position where the trainer ought to stand, viz., at 
No. i (not at No. 2, as is usually done), being the apex of an equilateral triangle, 
whose base is the length of the lowest I'ow of children in the gallery. 

We may remark that too much moving backward and forward from that position, 
injures the effect of the trainer’s pei’son on the feelings of the children in the gallery. 
Shuffling with the feet ought to be avoided. If you stand with one foot slightly in- 
clined forward, and angled a little to tlie right-chest forward— shoulders of course 
hack, and head erect, you can then stoop occasionally — head always with- 

out moving your feet. Thus you can easily observe every child in every part of the 
galleri-— very much, indeed, as a fencer does when preparing to act ; in fact, you are 
attacking ignorance, and preparing to defend youi^elf by truth. 


No. i shows the position 
uf the trainer 
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<)UESTIOKS AND ELLIPSES — SIMULTANEOUS ANSWKIiS. 

The practical points referred to in this chapter are funda- 
mental and distinguishing features of the intellectual depart- 
ment of the training system. 

QUESTIONS. ■ 

Wliat questioning is, eveiy one knows, A question is an 
examination ; it puts the pupil on the defensive^ — he is placed 
on his trial — he knows or he does not know what he is asked. 
If he knowSj he ought to give a direct answer in words which 
he understands; or he may have merely committed the words 
of the answer to memory, and therefore I'epeats the sounds. 
Whichever way it may be, still the boy is put on the defensive, 
in regard to his memory of ideas or of woi'ds. Questioning 
is simply developing or leading.out. It is not training, until 
the children's ideas are not merely M oM by questioning, but 
M on by ellipses and questions combined. 

'For example, a sentence may be worked out in tfie follow- 
ing manner, and filled up elHpticaliy by the pupils 

If the master has been speaking of the weather, or prospects 
of, the weather, and says-— The sky threatens ... (the pupils 
filling in) rain;^ the trainer may invert the sentence thus — It 

* The dots point out the ellipsis, wHcJi is to be filled in by the children. 
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threatous rain to-day? fi^dm ... the appearance of the sky. 
From tliis answer^ or rathen from filling 'in the ellipsis, tlie 
cliildren prove that tfiey know why. Or tke master, with older 
scholars, may express himself thus — The aspect of the sky . . « 
hidiaates the apjrroack of rain — the children filling tip the 
ellipsis according to their more advanced style of expres- 
sfioin Before, however, getting this last answer or ellipsis 
filled up, the master, after saying — The aspect of the sky . . . 
and no immediate answer given, may require, as he may 
choose, for the sake of expedition, to put the direct question 
— ^What does the aspect of the sky indicate f Of course, such 
older scholars will answer — the approa.ch of rain. Had they 
filled in the ellipsis,, however, without the question, it is evi- 
dent they would have exhibited more knowledge of language, 
and a higher exercise of mind. 

If no cross-examination takes place, the master is left ig- 
norant as to whether Ms scholars really know what is expressed 
— so fill* they are not of necessity trained. Under this system, 
therefore, mere questioning is found not sufficient for the full 
development of the intellectual powers. There must uniformly 
be an .analysis, based on simple and familiar illnstratiom^ 
and conducted by questions and ellipses mixed, which must 
bo within the extent of the knowledge and experience of the 
children present, ■ , 

ELLIPSES. 

Ellipses on the mode adopted are to a certain extent an- 
other ^vay of questioning, also a helping forward of the chil- 
dren in the process of investigation. An ellipsis awakens the 
attention. The old mode of forming an ellipsis is absurd. It 
is a mere guess, and scarcely any exercise of mind whatever, 
,Aii ellipsis ought never to be a guess, but an ewoisc'of Mea 
or thought on the part of the scholars, and' expressed' 'by fhem 
on a point 4hey already know,_ or which they have ‘been, at'' 
the moment trained to,. The only published example of an 
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ellipsis with which we are acquainted is as follows : ‘ God 

made the sky, that looks so .... God made the grass so ... 
God made the little birds to ... In pretty colours ...’ Not 
having exercised the minds of the children previously, as to 
the colour of the sky, etc., in the first line, the pupils might 
answer or fill up what they choose, either ‘llm,’ which was 
the answer required — or cloudy or red — and so on through 
the other lines — such being merely a variety of guesses with- 
out any ti-aining. So it is in telling a narrative or story on 
the ‘elliptical system,’ as it is termed. For example, ‘This 
morning I left my house, and when walking on the street, I 
saw a ...’ Of course any answer or filling up hei-e must he a 
mere conjecture. I may have seen a thousand things ; hut 
had the master been conducting a training lesson upon any 
point of a subject, the filling in of the ellipsis would have been 
an answer on that point. Questions and ellipses, therefore, 
ought uniformly to he mixed — sometimes only one question, 
a,nd then one or two ellipses, or sometimes two or three que.s- 
tions or ellipses consecutively, varied, however, according to 
the age and amount of knowledge developed by the pupilL 
An ellipsis being the filling up of a point which the children 
already know, or which the master may have brought out in 
the lesson in hand, and which he requires to be expressed in 
words, ought to be filled in, not merely by a single word, or 
at the termination of a line or sentence but, in the ease of 
more advanced scholars, it may be many words, bmluding, 
however, the idea or point to which the mind has already 
been trained. It therefore at once assists the mental compo- 
sition of the child — leads him to the point without teUing,<^ 
and in fact is a little question assisting him to walk, by tak- 
ing him by the hand, as it were, without carrying, mkieh 
telling or mere explanation would he. It places the child 
also less on the defensive than in mere questioning, and so 

* So that to find ont what is wanting becomes an exercise of the under- 
standing, and of course keeps up the attention as the lesson proceeds. 
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fills lip those interstices, and that variety of light and shade, 
which, in ^ picturing out/ are so necessary to the full under- 
standing of a subject. By the master iuv&Tting the sentejicc^ 
and leaving out other words than he did at the first ellipsis 
but which involve the idea or proper understanding of the 
point — these being properly filled in by the pupils, secure 
that thef^e must he a clear and vivid understanding on the 
part of the scholars. 

As we cannot stop here to present illusti’ations, we would 
simply state, that questions and ellipses, properly mixed in 
the process of intellectual training, are preferable to mere 
question and answer, however varied; or pure ellipses, 
however well arranged. Students when they first enter the 
seminary uniformly confine themselves to putting questions 
proper mode of putting ellipses combined with questions 
is a high attainment in practical training. The union afibrds 
the most pleasing, the most natural, and the most efficient of 
all methods of cultivating the understanding. We may add, 
that with very young children, unaccustomed to express their 
ideas in words, ellipses must be more frequently resorted to, 
and questions more frequently as they advance in their course; 
bub however advanced in years or attainments, the use of 
ellipses, in conjunction with questions, will be found the most 
efficient course of training. 

There is no difficulty in putting questions, and none in 
forming ellipses; that is to say, in conducting a lesson upon, 
the simple catechetical, or the simple elliptical methods ; biit 
there is a considerable difficulty in uniting the two principles 
in a natural manner, so as to form simuUaneotis training ; 
and wdthout this union there cannot be picturing out. To 
the drawing of a proper picture, there is required not merely 
direct or straight lines, like questions and answers, but the 
filling up of innumerable interstices, which the mete questions 
leave* ' ubsupplied. ^ A„ question may . pi'ove • the amount of' 
knowledge, but does not supply knowledge to a child. Ellipses 
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properly iiitrodoced supply as well as draw out; kaowdedge.' 
The mode of reasoning Socrates adopted in instructing liis 
dkciples^ in ^vliich, avaiilng himself of their previous know- 
ledge, he led them from admitted premises to a natural con- 
clusion, does, well with men who are furnished ivith a large 
amount of facts, but will not do with children, whose stock is 
soon exhausted. The ellipsis enables a toiner to supply 
these facts, while the question stirs up what he already knows. 
The union of the two supplies materials, during the natural 
process, and produces an easy and natural flow of intellectual 
development and culture, and may be stated as the ‘induc- 
tive philosophy’ applied to the training of children, 

SIMULTAKEOns ANSWERS. 

The sympathy consequent on simultaneous answers given 
by children to direct questions or the hiling up of suitable 
ellipses during the process of examination, and in conducting 
a new or additional point of the lesson, forms a fundamental 
principle of the training system in its intellectual department, 
A direct question is simply an examination of the cbilcFs 
extent of knowledge — ellipses, properly made, require him. 
to iili in the interstices. Questions are like the direct lines 
of a portrait — ellipses alone dll in those varied shades by 
w;hich a true and natural picture can be drawn. This 
sympathy in question, by the combination of questions and 
ellipses, is best accomplished by requiring simultaneous 
answers. To enter into particulars \ 

The gallery, or dight of ascending seats, aifbrds the best 
opportunity for healing simultaneous ans’wers from a large 
class of children ; and so important is the introduction of this 
principle into popular schools, on the method of questions 
and ellipses mixed, that the training system by many has 
been termed the dmuUaneom system. 

Before noticing a fe-w points of this part of our subject, ive 
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maj state, tliat wliiiat in general simuItaBeons answers are 
required, they are mingled with questions to individuals, both 
for the sake of variety, particular examination, and for check- 
ing inattention in any of the children. 

The great object in the intellectual department is, to 
present food for every variety of mind — suited to every 
capacity, without overstraining any, and to cultivate by 
exercise, during each day, eveiy varied power of human 
nature. We thus have the daily exercise of the individual 
powers and faculties, and the combined simultaneous exercise 
and sympathy of all present, which is best secured by simul- 
taneous answers. The simultaneous gallery method, as , we 
have already said, saves the requisite time for moral superin- 
tendence and training. 

Ail cannot acquire the same amount of knowledge of any 
kind — and each mind varies in the capacity and qualities of 
its powers. Some ai'e more imaginative — others illustrative 
—others more logical — some have a larger capacity for facts, 
wdiether dates, terms, or numbers, and some also for music — 
some have greater powers of observation — others of reflection 
and judgment — and others of abstract thought. It cannot be 
supposed, therefore, that all will be equally ready in answering 
every question, or in filling in every ellipsis. The matter- 
of-fact boys in the gallery will, therefore, simultaneously 
answer any question about words or dates, more quickly 
than those of imaginative or logical powers ; while the 
imaginative will more readily grasp the idea^ and the logical 
the reason. These are matters of daily and uniform experience, 
during a training lesson, and therefore, we say, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that sixty or eighty scholars cm 
ever ammr simultaneously any question put by the master, at 
any one moment. But the questions are varied, and subjects 
of a, reli^ous, scientific, elementary, moral, and practical 
kind^ are so frequently brought by the trainer before the 
pupils, that every variety of mind, moral and intellectual, 
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receives its 4ailj cultivaiioiiy and, as already stated, food is 
presented suited to the tastes' of all; so that hj the physical 
department of the system by which attention is secured, each 
admits as much as his natural powers ai^e capable of receiving; 
none are surfeited, and none are starved* We are quite 
aware, however, that the working of this principle, like the 
practice of any other art, is only fully understood by those 
who practise it 

When the system is conducted by a proper trainer, each 
pupil receives what he is capable of, and the wdiole gallery 
receives the information that any one knows, by the master 
throwing the proper answer, w^hether to a direct question or 
from an ellipsis, back upon the whole gallery, and requiring 
a simultaneous response, not by mere repetition, but generally 
hy inverting the sentence. 

That differently constituted minds will naturally answer a 
question which is suited to their taste more quickly than those 
of a different caste, may be illustrated by making the follow- 
ing supposition of two very eminent men — the one conspi- 
cuous for his powers of calculation, the other for those of 
imagination — the one a noted politician, the other a most 
eminent divine: Were both of these gentlemen to ascend the 
mountain Benlomond, or visit the lake of Windermere, and 
were we to require of them an account of what they had 
seen, what reply should we expect? From the one we 
should have a particular enumeration of every hill and object 
within the compass of Ms view, and a most minute circum- 
stantial account of all that happened, and of any economical 
improvements that might be introduced into the farms he had 
seen ; while the other would descant in the most glowing 
terms, on the splendour of the landscape — the freshness of 
the foliage — the glory of the setting sun, reflected in the 
still waters of the glassy lake-^aad would tell with raptur- 
ous delight, how much he had been affected by the beauty 
of the whole. Each would sympathise with the other to a 
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certain extent, bat eacb wonld narrate . bis observations 
according to Ms miiid^ peculiar bias. Few may have gifts 
equal to tliese men, in their more prominent powers, but 
these are found to vary in different degrees of intensity — each 
learning from his neighbour, and therefore all securing im« 
provemeut. In the first instance, therefore, a simultaneous 
response is not expected to any question from more than 
perhaps a fifth of the gallery present, although nearly of the 
same age, but, as already stated, the proper answers are 
thrown bach in inverted sentences upon the gallery, not in 
mere technical terms, and having got the idea and expressed 
it — all therefore learn* 

Some object to Gallbbx Bijmciltaneous AxswERma, and 
exclaim, What a noise it occasions I One cannot get into the 
children, as it were* You cannot know or ascertain the pro- 
gress of each, and besides, only a few children answer at a time. 
Not one objection here alluded to is felt, or will be acknow- 
ledged, by an experienced trainer. Noise is not necessaiy, 
nay, there is less than in the hubbub of an ordinary teaching 
scliooL The trainer actually gets nearer his pupils, than by 
individual appeal; or rather, the sympathy of numhers brings 
the pupils nearer to himself in actual development ; and in 
regard to the objection, that a few only answer at any one 
time, we may give the following as a short analysis: 

A master, under the ordinary mode of teachiny^ puts a 
question to the scholars individually; and we shall suppose 
him to be of an imaginative turn of mind, and the pupil to be 
the reverse — a plain matter-of-fact boy. It is evident that 
the question or questions generally put by. the master will 
participate, to a considerable extent, of the particular cast of 
his own mind, and will either be too lofty, or so different 
from the ideas of the questioned party, as to be beyond the 
power of the scholar, to answer, and simply because he does 
not comprehend, or readily sympathise with, the style in, 
which the question is put. But let the same question or 
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questions be put bj tbe same or another individual in the 
character of a trairm^ to sixty, eighty, or a hundred 
ehiidren seated in a gallery, and ten, fifteen, or t^Yel^ty of 
these are sure to be found with minds, naturally constituted 
like the master’s, and who will instantly and simultaneously 
answeiq or, which is the same thing, with minds so consti- 
tuted as to sympathise with the kind of questions put, whether 
these be argumentative, imaginative, or plain niatter-of-fact. 
And if the attention of the other children be alive, they 
hearing the answers and joining in them, all will learn, or . 
acquire the idea, whatever the formation of their mind may 
naturally be. Whatever cast of mind, therefore, a trainer 
may happen to have, or in whatever style the questions may 
happen to be put — whether matter-of-fact, illustrative, argu- 
mentative, or imaginative — it is found that among sixty or 
eighty children seated in a gallery, if permitted to answoi* 
simultaneously, the questions and ellipses put by the master 
will be sympathised with, and met by, some portion of the 
children present; and, as formerly alluded to, if the ege and 
attention are kept Jinked on JdmBelf^yjhox^ the practical principles 
of the system secures that he may — then all v/ill hear, and all 
7nust learn^ although one-fourth or one-fifth only answer at any 
one lime. In one wmrd, each child will answer more speedily 
the questions, or fill in the ellipses of the point of the lesson, 
which are in accordance with his own natural cast of mind. 
Thus, there is a power of sympathy in a gallery simultaneom 
training lesson, that enables any trainer, however constituted, 
to communicate all he or any child present knows, and to 
work it into the mind of every scholar. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 



irSE OF FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The teacher, or preachei', or trainer, who uses appropriate 
faoiiliar illustrations is generally the most successful. In 
teaching, they are not used except in rare instances, and only 
by a few persons whose natural constitution of mind almost 
forces them to use them. The use is not pursued as a prin- 
ciple or system in teaching, hence the general 'dryness’ of 
sch ool illu stration . 

In the pulpit-preaching of olden times, familiar iHustra- 
tions were almost universal — sometimes they descended into 
vulgarity— hut still they left an impression on the audience, 
and although they might forget or not follow the arguments, 
yet the illusti'atioBS were uniformly remembered. The fashion 
has changed iiow-a-days, and -we have, perhaps, decidedly 
too few; consequently, little is remembered or apprehended 
of a liighly-hnished discourse by the great mass of hearers. 

The public taste is in error in this respect. If familiar 
illustrations are presented in order to picture out the premises 
on which the lesson rests by any minister of the gospel, it is 
immediately said, < 0, he speaks too plainly P and that which 
may be in perfect accordance with onr Saviour’s example, 
which must be the most perfect standard of preaching, is apt 
to be termed low and vulgar — too simple, by far. We lately 
received a letter from India, from a former student, in which 
he says : — ' It is admitted on all hands, that the reason why 
that most tmly-devoted missionary, * failed in Ms 
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pnipit disconrseSj was;> tliat b6 used no simiUB^ withoufc "wliicli 
no Iiidian^s attention can be secured.* 

llie scriptural example we desire to follow in school 
training-lessons isj not attempting to preachy or to enforce 
doctrine, but to picture out, and simplj apply, the lesson in 
hand. The trainer who does not illustrate every point of his 
lesson familiarly, must fail ; and he who does so, like the 
preacher, is, assuredly, not only the most popular, bi|t the 
most successful 

Precisely the same principle is pursued in conducting a 
training lesson in natural science or the arts, and very much 
the same in the ordinary elementary branches. We would 
advise, whenever the trainer can present an illustration from 
ordinary life-~the articles or construction of the schoob 
room, or play-ground— their own dwellings, or the helds and 
woods around them — that he should do so, in preference to 
objects at a distance, or tlie use of complex and abstect 
literary terms, — in fact, till children are advanced in tech- 
nical and abstract knowledge, that familiar illustrations from 
objects at hand be the rule in the process of conducting a 
gallery lesson. 

The Bible from beginning to end is full of illustrations taken 
from ordinary life, and this forms one proof of its divine au- 
thorship ; and wdien we find it announce ^ as a shadow, so the 
life of man,* and as a hen gathereth her brood under her . 
wings,’ sa our Saviour would have taken all Jerusalem under 
Ms wings in the hour of danger, we have a standard which we 
desire to copy in every secular as well as Bible lesson. We 
have thus,- — As the aii* is rarified or lightened, so falls the 
mercury of the barometer : As the duck’s feet are 'webbed, 
so they are better fitted for swimming than the hen’s, which 
are open : As heat causes the juices of a plant to fiow by a 
certain attraction (which must first be pictured out in order to 
be understood), so the circulation of blood in our veins : As 
an apple from a tree falls towards the ground, so earth, moon, 
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and planets are kept in tketr orMts — (tbe eentrifogal and 
centripetal forces may be illustrated by tbe circular swings 
in tlie play-gx'ound). Tbe piipilsj in ev'ery case, give tlie So 
in their own terms, after tbe trainer bas assisted and pro- 
ceeded witb them, step by step, in picturing out tbe As. 

Many teachers say, ^ This is just tbe way I always give 
mj lessons.’ Be it so. We may inquire first, — ‘Do they give 
such oral lessons at allf’ ‘Do their pupils do more than 
read a short extract from a school-book, on any point of 
science, subject to a few questions ; and does tbe master or 
tbe pupils draw tbe lesson V Some persons are not undeceived 
xintil they try to conduct a lesson on tbe training principle. 
It may indeed be taken as an axiom, that whatever we see 
dearly witb our bodily or mental ' eye in youth, is either 
remembered or easily recalled in mature years. Hence tbe 
■^’alue of a dear picturing out, by illustrations, etc., of tbe 
As or premises in tbe first instance, so that tbe natural 
lesson, involved in the term So, be apparent to the mind of 
I'oiir pupils. 

Objects, and pictures, and tbe black-board, ought to be 
freely used in every system of education. These present 
m the observation of tbe pupil at least one condition of tbe 
subject which is to be brought under consideration. This is 
particulaidj the case witb young or very ignorant persons, 
whose powers of observation require to be cultivated. An 
initiatory or infant school, of course, would fail without these. 
Even where there is the most thoi’ough picturing out in 
•words, objects and the black-board are highly useful for 
pupils of any age. It must he borne in mind, how^ever, that 
by an object or a pnnt, only one condition is brought into 
view. The colour, and size, and form of an animal, for 
example, are presented, but not its disposition, or uses, or 
habits, or any quality but what is merely external. These 
must be pictured out in words; and this, as systematised 
under our plan, by comparison, illustration, and analogy of 
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things witUn and not beyond the experience and sympatlir 
ot the scholars. To be understood, not merely must the Lw 

of ctlXe^ ofT «Iass consisting 

chdch en of three, or eighty or fifteen years of age. 

• ® pictores have always been in me move or less 

hisfotr / parlour fireside to teach her son natural 
sto^ ; and every mother knows how highly pietmes and 
objects are valued by her interesting oflTsprkg.^ The 
systemahc mode of teaching by objects in 1 public scZl 
^as that presented by the celebrated Pestalozzi. It wes an 
important step m education ; but it was but one step towards 
. thoiough understanding of the mode of pictnrinc out in 
worfs, which, m the ascending scale, includes every°possibIe 
variety of condition that language can convey. The ob e^ 

Ton oT;," 7- represenZnIy one con- 

dition of the subject, all else is left to be pictured out to the 

mind s eye in words. Under our system, were we to confine 
he scientific gallery trammg lessons to such objects .as can be 
presented to the bodily eye, a waggon-load of objects at the 
least would be required every day for the model schools of the 
formal Seminary; and even then we would be restricted in 
our lessons. We cannot always present, for example, a cedar 
o Lebanon, OT a piece of silver ore ; or a lion, alive or stufiTed ; 
but the children, m the play-ground or elsewhere, have seen 
some cedOT, or plants of a similar description— they have se^n 
a cat or dog, if not a lion, and with which it may in some 
measure be compared; although they may not have seen an 
eagle, alive or stufied, yet they may have seen a sparrow or 
swallow, and it is easy from these, by comparison, to picture 
out m words the size and habite of the eagle. Eeal silver 
tney have seen, as weU as sand, clay, etc., with which the 
native ore is found mixed, and they may be made to under- 
stand what Its appearance is when found in a natural stat^ 
without having the real object before them ’ 
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By tlie master stating factSj and drawing from Iiis class 
consequences and reasons deducible from these facts, both in 
their combinations and decompositions, etc., the whole is ren- 
dered Yisible to the mind’s eje, without the objects themselves 
being presented. 

As a starting point, however, or to arrest the attention, or 
to pi'esent one condition of the subject to be analysed, objects 
ought certainly to be used when within our reach. When- 
ever, for the sake of comparison, we can fix on an object in 
the school, in the family dwelling, in the play-ground, or in 
the fields, never seek for these at a distance. But as suitable 
objects are not always to be procured, and as the human 
voice is always ready at hand with both master and scholars, 
and also as such words ought only to he used as are within 
the comprehension of the pupils, with illustrations and com- 
parisons of an equally simple form, there is no object or com- 
bination of objects which a master may not thus pictueb out 
and progressively render as visible to the mind of his pupils, 
as if not merely the objects, but the vaxied changes and com- ! 
binatioiis of these objects, were actually before the bodily eye. 
Objects, therefore, are useful ; but picturing out in words is 
infinitely more so. To the use of objects there is a limit — to pic- 
turing out in words there is no limit 
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PICTURINa OUT lls \YOEDS. 

This is a fundamental principle of the system intellectualljj 
and is found to he more or less natural to every student — 
some having a greater tendency to ‘ picture out ’ than othei*s. 
All, however, may acquire it systematically, although, of 
course, from different mental construction, all will not be 
equally successful. The explanation of a subject, or mean- 
ing of a word, by the master, does not secure the understand- 
ing of the child, neither does a mere verbal answer or explana- 
tion by the child, prove his possession of the coiTect idea or 
ideas, without comparison^ analogy, or illustrations suited to 
their capacity and sympathies. Before a child has a thoi’ougli 
understanding of a word or point of a subject, the simple 
elements of the terms used must be to the mind's 

eye; and, under this system, whatever the school exorcise 
may be, secular, sacred, or elementary, ^ picturing out ' ought 
uniformly to be adopted, both in the broad outlines and 
minuter points of every lesson. We may present some ex- 
planation of the principle and practical working as shortly as 
we can, sensible, however, that no -written examples, or ex- 
planations, or analysis, can convey our full meaning, without 
actual practice, which would then include the powerful effect 
of the voice, and manner, and eye, of both master and 
scholars. 

Knowledge makes but slow progress in the world, and our 
ideas are oftentimes incorrect and confused, in consequence 
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of* using words and phrases, the meanings of wliicli are not 
clearly apprehended. 

Every word is a hgure representing some object or objects, 
or more technically, em'^ word either represents an ohjeci, or a 
mnhmaiion of objectSy and being so, it mag therefore he pictured 
out in words representing objects* 

We literally know nothing but from or through the medium 
of visible objects. The first step, therefore, is to store the 
mind with a knowledge of objects, and words expressive of 
these objects. A variety of objects once being present to the 
mind, by the use of words representing the qualities, relations, 
and combinations of these objects, the mind may be trained 
from the known to the unknown. 

Pestalozzi, as we have already said, introduced the syste- 
matic use of objects and prints in popular education. ^ The 
training system ' has added the systematic picturing out in 
words of every abstract term, figurative word, and figurative 
phrase, by analogy,^Mz 72 ar illustrations, questioiis and ellipses 
mixed, and simultaneous answers. It must be borne ip mind 
that every word in any language either represents an object, 
or a combination of objects, and, therefore, may be pictured 
out and simplified in words representing such. 

All words being figui'ative, and all phrases and collocations 
of words being figures, the most complex may be reduced to 
simple elements. 

Of course there is a limit when we come to facts, which 
we cannot thus picture out, and these become objects of faith, 
an example of which we shall shortly give. But the rule of 
analysis which we adopt is applicable to everything ^vithin 
the range of human perception and reason. 

ABSTEACT TEEMS. 

In regard to abstract tebivis, no explanation can convey 
the idea of a stone or an egg, for example, until they, or 
some things analogous with which they may be compared, 
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are presented to tlie senses* A fish must he seen before we 
know what a fish is ; but having seen one, we may he easily 
trained to know any fish. The same is true in regard to a 
bird ; but having once seen a hen or a humming bird, w'e 
may be trained to know' the appearance, size, qualities, and 
habits of an owl, or an ostrich, or any bird. 

PIGDRATIVE WORBS. 

We might analyse innumerable figurative words, requiring 
a reduction from complex to simple terms, before the idea in- 
tended by the use of the word can be formed in the mind. 
We might take the ■word abstract itself as an example, as 
denoting something having a previous existence in one con- 
dition. and being dmttm out of that condition into another and 
distinct condition. I may abstract a stone from a quarry or 
heap of rubbish, or an apple from a basket ; and thus fkm 
simple we may proceed to complex ideas— such as the idea 
of what a man is, who is engrossed with one subject, or who 
is so peculiar in his mode of thinking, as to be drav/n out, as 
it were, or aside, from the generality of manldnd. 

In education, many terms are used which, although ver- 
bally explained, yet, not being pictured out by analysis and 
familiar illustrations, are not present in their real meaning to 
the mind’s eye, and are consequently not understood. , Latin 
grammar, for example, might be rendered a less dry study, 
and more interesting, were the boy not permitted to use any 
term which had not drst been pictured out to his mind ; for 
example, such words M participle, perfect, indicative, pluper- 
fect, subjunctive, etc., why a noun is declined, and a verb 
conjugated; and the same in English grammar— objecthm, 
possessive, etc. What more incomprehensible to an unedu- 
cated man than the terms in use by a lecturer on natural 
science? We know of nothing more puzzling to the student,' 
than the use of terms not previously pictured out. This, 
however, being done, which is the natural and training mode, 
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study -becomes a pleasure, -etery term in use baving evidently 
' a meaning. It is a principle of tbe training sjsteniy that no 
abstract term, or figurative word, be used, or any passage com- 
mitted to memoiy, until eacb particular term, and the whole 
subject, be analysed and familiarly illustrated ; the exercise of 
the imdersiandmg thus f receding the exercise of the verbal merdory. 

In reading a book, or listening to a lecture or sermon, 
should even one figurative word or phrase he used which has 
not been pictured' out to the mind of the auditory, that word 
or phrase may be a harrier to the understanding of the whole 
subject j hence the slow progress of knowledge in the world, 
as we have already stated, and the necessity of a previous 
school training, and a picturing out, by analysis and familiar 
illustrations, of pll figurative words and phrases used in ele- 
inentary, scientific, and scriptural education. Picturing out 
to the mind is still more necessary, when not merely one 
figurative word is used, but when a number are presented in a 
single sentence. For example, Dr Buckland, in giving 
^ proofs of design in the effects of disturbing forces on the 
strata of the earth,’ thus expresses himself ir-*' FAevations and 
Buhidenees^ inclinations and contortions^ fractures and dislocations^^ 
are phenomena which, although at first sight they present only 
the appearance of disorder and confusion, yet, when fully 
understood, demonstrate the existence of order, and method, 
and dcsigUi even in the operations of the most turbulent among 
the mighty physical forces which have affected the terraqueous 
globe/ We know such sentences are read in schools, without 
one word having been pictured out : tlie dictionary, with its 
verbal explanations, alone being accessible to the pupil ; and 
grown-up persons peruse the same words, without attaching 
any definite idba to them, and, finding no definitions, or rather 
familiar illustrations of technical phrases in a dictionary, the 
sense of the author is lost to them, from the fiict of . every 
word they meet with not having been pictured out in their 
early education. 
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We liaTe taken the liberty of marking several words in 
italics^ ill the extract presented from Dr Bucklaiid s talented 
workj to show that each of these terms must be pictured out 
— in other wordSj have a separate training lesson conducted — 
before they can be intellectually used by pupils ; but when so 
pictured out^ they may be used freely by the youngest chil- 
dren. This is our answer to those numerous visitors who ob- 
ject to the use of complex terms in ordinary training lessons. 

Complex termSj therefore, being used, ought uniformly to 
be reduced, in the first instance, to simple terms ; and although 
the following may be considered an extravagant case, yet as 
we know it to be an actual occurrence, we give it as an addi- 
tional illustration of our point, and shows the necessity of a 
sj^steinatic mode of picturing out : — 

After the public examination of a chaiuty school in a cer- 
tain manufacturing town in Scotland, a learned gentleman 
present was invited to put a few questions to the children. 
The gentleman proceeded — ‘ Children, look at me — and an- 
swer a few questions — be very attentive — answer me this — 
hem — Is it not a fact^ that mutation is stam2nd on, all sitbhmm^ 
objects f The children, of course, , remained silent. Mntation 
to them was a mere sound without meaning ; stamped (it being 
a town where muslin is manufactured) only suggested to thejii 
the idea of stamping gauze or jaconet for tambouring ; suUu'^ 
nary had never come under the catalogue of their reading, 
and the term had never been analysed or explained — to them 
the word was therefore quite incomprehensible ; and as to 
ohjeeiB^ in connection with the other unpictureci out words, 
they naturally thought of lame men, it being common to term 
all disabled persons objects — ^ such and such a one/ they were 
accustomed to say, * is quite an object.’ 

Amidst such a heterogeneous mass of sounds and imperfect 
ideas, as might be expected, no answer was given j and of 
course the examinator (!) thought them stupid children. The 
question commenced with ^ Is it not a fact?’ Had the answer 
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been ® No/ then they would have contradicted their examina- 
tor ; “but had it been * Yes/ an approving smile would, no 
doubt, have followed from the audience, accompanied with 
the expression, ^ Very right, children/ — the children remain- 
ing, however, as ignorant as before. The verbal answer 
would have been correct, but neither the individual words 
nor the phrase as a whole having been pictured out, or pre- 
sented to the mind, no idea whatever was conveyed. Any 
word used by a speaker or teacher, and not clearly before the 
mind of his pupils, is without meaning ; by the person speak- 
ing it may be perfectly understood, but to those addressed he 
speaks in a foreign tongue. 

We may give another example : — A reverend gentleman, 
examining the children of a Sabbath school, put the following 
question — ‘In the work of regeneration, can yoit tell me, 
children, whether the Spirit operates causally or instrument 
tally ? ' If these children could have answered this question, 
they might certainly have been transplanted, we think, to the 
divinity ball of a university. 

In conducting a bible training lesson, it is peculiarly necessary 
that dgurative words and phrases be pictured out to the mind, 
otherwise no lesson can be drawn. Such as, for example, 
‘Gloi'j/ both in the abstract and the conventional mean- 
ing. ‘ Saviour * in the abstract — a saviour, who can save me 
from danger — and the Saviour, who alone can save me fronit 
death or hell. Also, ‘ Kedeemer/ ‘ wisdom,’ ‘ kingdom of 
heaven/ ‘rivers of pleasure,’ — as well as innumerable emblems 
which must be understood, in other v/ords, pictured out 
familiarltj to the mind, both in their natural history and 
accepted sense, before any practical lesson can be drawn. Such 
passages also I will refine thee as silver is refined/— the 
whole process of refining silver must be graphically pictured 
out in words, and accompanied by suitable bodily motions. 

‘ The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day/— ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron, so 
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clotli tlia face of a man Ms friend/*— ‘^-As an eagle stirretli up 
her nestj fluttereth over Iier young,’*-, etc., ^so the Lord did 
lead them,* etc, — .^Like a tree planted by a river/-— ^ Be wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves/ — ^Keep me as the apple 
of thine eye/— ^ Hide me in the hollow of thine hand/ — 
^The righteous shall Nourish like the palm tree; he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon/ — ‘ Till the day star arise in 
our hearts/ etc., etc. 

Such words and phrases might be quoted wdthoiit end, 
every page of scripture being full of hgiirative expressions ; 
and although it is not necessary to enter minutely into the 
science or nature of the objects on wdiich the lesson is based, 
yet as much of the natural emblem or metaphor must be 
pictured out as to enable the children to draw the lessotis 
themselves. This being done in a week-clay elementaiy 
school (for there is not time in Sabbath schools, or from the 
pulpit), then the reading of scripture will become more 
luminous, and sermons from the pulpit better understood. 

Figurative words and phrases, which all come within the 
range of our senses, we have seen, are capable of being 
pictured out; but, as w'e have already stated, all language 
being expressive of sensible objects, there is thereibre a limit, 

A word is not an expression conveying an idea, unless it 
it can be pictured out. We cannot picture out or express 
beyond the objects with which we are familiar. For example, 
Paul was caught up to the third heavens, ^ and heard words 
which it %vas not lawful to utter,’ or which he was not able 
to utter; and why so? because they were expressive of 
things and ideas, the reality of which no human language 
could convey f for all languages, from that of the savage to 

In passing, we may state, that it was during the illustration of this point, 
at one of the criticisms in the HalPof the Hormal Seminary, that one of the 
students (as ho afterwards confessed), had Ms mind first brought to the 
humility of the gospel. He formerly thought there was no limit to the human 
understanding in this life. 
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tlie most eiTilised nations, are’ formed only to express the 
tilings that are known. Heaven itself is i^epresented ky 
earthly things and objects, ^ songs,’ ^ arches,’ ^ harps of gold/ 
.^crowns of glory,’ 'mansions,’ 'streets of gold,’ 'rivers of 
pleasure/' These, and other expressions, prove that spiritual 
can be, and only are, revealed through natural things. 

In regard to natural history, science, or other secular 
subjects, before we can convey a clear perception of the 
lesson or results to be drawn from the premises, they must be 
clearly pictured out. For example, the length, strength, 
position, and pressure of the, hand, or other power on the 
lever, will enable the pupils to state clearly the force or effect 
on a given weight. Picturing out (we do not mean ex- 
plaining) the structure of the hand, the knee, or the neck, 
will enable the pupils to tell the peculiar uses and effects of 
the movements of each. The s^rnks from a grinding-stone, 
Hjid its circulating movement, when clearly pictured out, 
assist the scholars to draw inferences of the effects of friction 
generally, and the power by which this earth and the heavenly 
bodies are kept in their orbits. To such familiar examples 
however, there is no end. 

For the sake of those who have not practised the system, 

. we may state that picturing out is not always literal, but is 
frequently used conventionally. For example, a blind man 
cannot see colours, and yet the variety in colour may be 
pictured out, or rendered present to his mind in words by 
conipai’ison. It is true, he cannot see red or green with his 
bodily eyes; but by touch, or by words describing the dif- 
ference in feeling, he knows what article is red or green. 
We have heard a man, blind from his birth, say that a cow 
which had been presented to him, was the finest he , had ever 
$em ; and this mental sight, we also observed, had been ac- 
quired by the butcher, not by sight, but by the sense of 
touch. The same may be stated in regard to sound. A 
deaf man cannot hear music, but he may feel and can 
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discov-erj to 'tlie extent of' Ms sensibilitj^ the dis’tuietion of’ 
somids. We hear persons saj^I^never $m sadi' a '^ind— 
I was almost ^ Mowm 'and' jet all, language, 

secular or sacred, is formed to convey ideas of things that 
strike our, senses i sight oi' feeKng (conventioiiallj, at least,) 
representing the whole. Picturing out to tl'ie mind’s ,eje, 
therefore, we understand to mean, rendering the words and 
subject, whether simple or complex, present to the mind, by 
analogy and familiar illustrations. 

The same idea runs through all language. Thus, we have 
words derived from sight used to • express ideas not directly 
received through that sense ; as pex'spicuity, drciimspeetion, 
perception, etc. etc. 

A LECTURE AHB A TRAINIKG LESSOK COHTEASTE»» . 

Why is it that a person generally prefers a lecture or speech 
to a training lesson ? Under the former he sits comfortably 
quiet without effort ; he listens or not as , he pleases — he may 
be dx'owsy, or half asleep, or wholly asleei) — it matters not ; 
he is not disturbed unless the speaker, by his manner and 
varied tones of voice, compels Mm to listen. But in a rrain* 
ing lesson, the scholar or person to be instructed 7mi$t attend, 
he must fill ill the ellipses, and answer the questions. He 
must add his own information to that of his master’s, and he 
must at last drawthe lesson and express it to the master. Sleep, 
therefore, is out of the question, and if he cherishes the inac- 
tive quiescence of his nature, a training lesson cannot be so 
agreeable to him as a speech, a sermon, or a lecture. 

EBACTICAX HIHTS TO TEAIKEES OH THIS SUBJECT. ' 

Picturing out in words forms the distinguishing feature of 
the training system intellectually^ and is not a simple but a 
combined principle* Many students, on reading this indivi- 
dual chapter, expect to find the whole progress explained and 
exemplified. Just as may be done.' regarding the process . of 
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simulfcaneotis answers or ellipses,. whereas it is ratlier a, coni* , 
bination of j>rocesses resulting in this one point, 
out in iDords^ We may state that a lesson is not conducted 
on the training or picturing out system without adhering to the 
principles laid down in the previous chapters, lOtli, 17th, and 
18th* For the sake of such practical persons, therefore, we 
sliall partially recapitulate the principal parts of the process. 

Many persons say, by way of objection, that the principles 
of picturing out are not new* We admit that ‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun/ Steam, electricity, and gas certainly 
existed in the days of Adam and Noah, but those patriarchs 
had not the steam engine or electric telegraph as we have, and 
their tents or city-laim were not lighted by gas* - If steam . 
and electi'icity are not new, a railway train impelled by steam 
from Glasgow to London in half a day would be a novelty to 
* Bailie Nicol Jarvie,’ were he to rise from his grave, quite as 
much so as the electric dispatch iii one second of time between 
these two cities is to the ^ Bailie Nicois ' now occupying our 
civic chairs. If there is nothing new under the sun, there 
may at least be new combinations producing new and unheard- 
of results* 

Piciming out in words is certainly not new in any of its 
elementary principles, for scripture furnishes us with in- 
numerable examples, and a few minds are naturally inclined 
to its adoption ; yet it is new as a practical principle for 
imiversal adoption, viz., first the mental picture and then the . 
lesson — not the lesson first and then the picture, or no picture 
at all but simply teliing. Facts prove that this process, when- 
ever and wherever pursued, is as powerful and infiaential^, 
intellectually, in the school, as the steam engine is in the, 
commercial world* ‘ ' . ' 

We have already stated that that part of the Training System 
termed ^ Picturing out in words ’ consists in simultaneous and imhvi- 
dujil questions and answers — simultaneous and individual ellipses, 
natumilyynixed and. arranged analogy andfamiiiar illustrations, 
and physical, exercises by both master and scholars, inclnding the 
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— tlie hoping that tbe.cMldreii would say * , . . ^ ap'- 

plkation &f ke^tJ Itoh Is a aubstance .which . * . , This would 

also be a mere guess, tmiess the attention of the children had pre- 
viously been directed to the enlargement of the volume or si^se of 
the metal when placed in or near a hre, or within the influence of 
any heated substance. Should the idea not have been clearly 
pictured out previously, then the answers of the children might be 
such as, which . . . melts — becomes red hot — is black — ^is cold — 
is heavy — is useful — ^makes nails, railways, etc. etc. ; and so the 
class or gallery would get into a hubbub of noise and confusion, each 
more anxious than his neighbour to be heard, and to have his 
answer accepted. When the understanding, however, is properly 
and naturally exercised, the hlling in of such ellipses is both an 
examination of the knowledge they have acquired, and an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the idea in correct language.^ This is the 
reason why even young, children in a Moral Training School so 
quickly acciuire the habit , of expressing themselves gnimmatically 
and even. elegantly. ’ , : ' ' 

Without a mixture of ellipses with questions, this cannot be so 
easily accomplished ; sometimes a question or two, and then one or 
more ellipses, according to the jiidgment of the trainer. Questions 
aione are dry, and set the mind of the pupils too much on the defen- 
sive. ‘ The question sets the mind astir — the ellipses direct what 
lifts been set a-moring,’ Ellipses, exeejDt when embodied as under 
the ti'aining system, are tame and inefficient. The conjunction or 
union of the two, works in beauteous harmony, like the bold and 
minute lines and shades which a hmdscape or portx'ait-paintei’ can 
so jskilfully use. 

In revising a lesson, or part of a lesson, one or two ellipses to 
commence with, is often a preferable mode to putting direct ques- 
tions, because if they are properly filled in, a proof is given that the 
children know the subject, and time is saved to be di^^osed of for 
such other purposes as the moral training. * . 

We boHeve that aYery one who has conducted lessons on the 
principle of questions and ellipses mixed, for any length of time, 
will aftirrn that it is not possible to draw a mental picture with 
equal vivitlness, simplicity, and truth, by direct questions and 
answers, or on any other method. 

ExPLAHATI02S[S--- IH WHICH THE CHILBEEH HO NOT TAKE 'A ' 
PART. — ^To explain^ is to tell or instruct the scholar what he does 
not know. To lecture a child may be telling him what he does not 
know, or what he already does know. To train is to assist the 
child, and kad.^ but not carry Mm, to the point in view ; to enable 
Mm to carry his mind, as he would ,Ms body, to the point to •>© 
deduced, and to tell or inform Ms trainer what he mentally sees, 

' .‘the point he has. readied* Exphanaijions* by the lua^ter, ' 
therefore, do not properly form a part of the training, pr natural 
system. Under it facU are told, of course, that the children do 
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but, of course, they were ignorant of the reason why straw was used 
in their manufacture. He then brought out from them^ by analogy, 
the difficulty of breaking a bunch of straw, however thin what the 
e€ect woiiid be of layers of straw being mixed with day while yet in 
a soft state ani afterwards dried— -that the straw would strengthen 
it and render it more tenacious, or at least less liable to break. He 
then broxight out from the children that the bricks were not burned 
in seeing, as they told Mm, that if so, the straw used would 

have oeen of no use, as in the process, of burning the bncks, the 
straw must be reduced to ashes ; that straw M this country would 
be of no use in the making of bricks, seeing that we burned them, 
md that we could not get them sufficiently diied in -^ordinary 
st^asoBs by the sun even in summer. 

From the nature of the climate of Egypt, with which they were 
acquainted, having been brought out in some of their ordinary 
geography lessons, they inferred that the bricks might be dried in 
the sun — that the clay could not be so firm, or solid, or tenacious 
as ours, when they required straw to strengthen it. They therefore 
thought that the clay in Egypt must be more sandy than ours, 
seeing that our bricklayers did not require to use straw to strengthen 
the ' bricks. Thus the mode of drying bricks in Egypt, and the 
nature of their day compared with ours, was determined by analog}^ 
and familiar illustrations without Ulling, 

It may be a question whether every Bible lesson would admit of 
such lengthy picturing out of the secular premises^ but unless the 
premises hre, m the first instance, clearly drawn, the children cannot 
be prepared to give the lesson, as formerly stated. — The ‘As’ 
must fee apparent before the children can give the ‘So.’ The 
exercise of mind by wliich the children arrived at these conclusions 
was greatly more important than the information itself; and when we 
reflect that nearly every passage of Scripture contains within itself 
its own meaning (zchen naturally pictured the habit of analysis 
so formed mil, in after life, enable the Bible student the more 
reaffiiy to discover truth for himself by the simple reading of fbe 

■ tures in private and in public, - 

^ talented M.P. at once acknowledged that from this lesson he 
sa^' dffirly the distinction between teaching and training, and the 
poweriSi effect of familiar illustrations ; Jind, farther, that he had 
not conceived it possible to draw such an mtellectual lesson fi'om 
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any passage of Scripture. His Idea was, tliat the lessons of Scrip* 
ture were, and could only be conveyed as dogmas, — not based on 
natural premises, and not ‘ pictured out.’ 

Simultaneous and Individual Answebs. — ^T hese refer alikc^ 
to questions and ellipses which may be simultaneously answered or 
filled in by the pupils. It is necessary frequently to exercise the 
pupils individually, whether by questions or ellipses, in order to 
ascertain, or rather to satisfy yourself that your pupils certainly 
possess the biowledge. The acquisition of knowledge, however, is 
decidedly better secured by the simultaneous principle, for this rea* 
son, that it involves the power of ‘ the sympathy of numbers,’ each 
mind acting and re-acting upon each other, and thus feeling their 
united strength (the proper attention being kept up by physical 
exercises), they move forward en masse^ animating and asvsisting 
each other onward to the conclusion. By the simultaneous method, 
the whole may learn what any one knows, and are benefited by the 
collective power and acquirements of all. We would thex'dbre 
recommend simulLaneous questions and ellipses generally — individual 
questions at intervals. 

We must not expect that all, or even a majority of the gallery 
or class will answer any one question at one time ; those whose 
natural powers of mind are most in accordance with the question 
will answer fii'st, but yet all learn. The children of strong numerical 
powers, or. reasoning powers, or imagination, will quickly answer 
together, sympathising, as they do, more particularly %vith the 
question, or ellipsis, or illustration, furnished by the master or 
scholars. 

On examination, it is found that some. who seldom answer when a 
simultaneous question is put, acquire the most inibrmatioii. The 
power of the simultaneous method is best understood however by 
the practical trainer. 

The former, viz., Questions andElHpses mia?ed~-"/a?idh‘ar Illustra* 
tions, and Simultaneous as well as Individual Answers, are what 
may be accounted tlie prominent and peculiar features of the Train- 
ing System in its intellectual department.^ Physical Exercises and 
Sympathy of Numbers, are necessary assistants or aecompamments 
of the picturing out principle. 

, FAysiOAi/SxiBoiSBS.—rhysical exercises, as a part or'ab&tant 
in the ‘picturing out system,’ ought to be used as means to an 
end during the progress of every, intellectual exercise — ^the end 
being to awaken and secure the attention. They are useful in 
giving health to the body, no doubt, but it is not in^ this sense 
we now are to consider them. The mind of a child is often so 
dissipated or inactive that the thoughts must be^an^ested, and the 
attention awakened and sustained, by varied bodily motions of the 
children themselves, as well as the master. These exercises may be 
stated as including valuations in the tone of voice and manner — ^the 
power and elTcet of the eye, and other bocHly movements of the 
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trainer, "witlioiit more or less ,of wMcli it is nearly impossible to^ 
sustain the attention of a -class or, gallery for any lengthened period oi 
time» The younger the children are, the more frequently must they 
be repeated, just as ellipses are required with young cMldi-en more 
frequently than ■with those more advanced in veal's. Ellipses, which 
lead, and physical exercises winch stir np, however, are more or 
less useful to old as well as young in every process of mental culture. 

Monotony of tones of voice pi'oduces languor. Suitable physical 
exercises quicken and animate the mental as well as the bodily 
powei’s, and therefore every success&l trainer uses them. 

Young students ai^e very apt to despise the use of such exercises, 
ns childish and beneath their dignity. That ought never to be 
objected to nor considered beneath our attention which is necessary 
to' success. If* not improper in itself, nor below^ our dignity^ we 
ought to use, by example and precept, and training or boihh &?/ 
iM children'^ tliat ■which will essentially; forward the end in view. 
We ought always to remember that whilst mind and body are dis- 
tinct, yet they are so united in sympathy that they naturally act :: 
and re-act upon each other—* health and activity of body tending to 
health and actmty of mind. A dull inactive state of the physical 
and intellectual faculties is ever unfavourable to the exercise even i 
of the moral sensibilities. We would therefore advise every moral 
iind intellectual trainer to conduct varied and unexpected ph^^sical 
exercises dming every lesson, and to take care that he does not enr 
by exhibiting and demanding too few. He ought to show by ex- 
ample what he desires his pupils to follow, as well as to give the 
command or the precept. 

Sympathy of Numbers. — After what has been advanced, little 
need be said on this point. ‘ Sympathy’ is an all-pcrvading prin- 
ciple “with young and old, from the crowded assembly of divines or 
statesmen, down to the streets, the school play-gi’oimd, and the 
nursery group of infants. So can a gallery or play-ground of cMI* 
drp be conducted or trained (not instructed), to either good or 
e^vdl Sympathy is the oil-spring — sympathy is the bond for good 
or for ewl. What politician or divine would rise into enthusiasm 
before an audience of half-a-dozen ? What child does not lose half 
of his energy single and alone ? The soldier marches foi’wax’d to the 
charge more ardently shoulder to shoulder and side by side ■with his 
comjianions^ in arms— the crowd is roused to mischief, or quelled 
into subordination, by ‘ sympathy.’ Let us then apply the prin** 
eiple to the^ physical department of education— to the intellectual, 
to the reHgious, and moral departments. Direct the sympathy of 
your pupils to what is right in thought and action, otherwise they 
Continue to .direct it themselves to what is wrong. 
direct it to what is wrong if jou do not superintend them at play. 
A play-grpimd, therefore, 'without the master being present, who 
afterwards reviews their conduct, will certainly become a mischief- 
ground. , ■ 
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These varioxis principles of action and of .method may be con- 
sidered essential in the process of conducting any training lesson, 
whether secular or sacred,^ whether in adding to the stock'of yonr 
pupils’ knowledge, or in reviewing any part of your childi’cii’s conduct 
in the play-ground on their return to the coveretl school gallery. 

When the term ‘ picturing out in words/ or picturing oiit, is 
mentioned, some persons immediately conceive the idea of a print 
or picture or object to look at, not a menkd picture* An object or 
print of any khid may represent one condition of the process to be 
pictured out, but it can do no more, — -all else is left to the imagina- 
tion to fill in, without the certainty of facts, or a guide to direct us. 
In order to picturing out, the varied particulars winch are to be 
drawn forth must be represented in words* Ho number of pictures, 
however useful as assistances, can accomplish the object. This is 
more particularly the case in Bible training lessons,* which are at 
once moral and intellectual. 

‘ Picturing out in words,’ then, is applicable to every branch of“ 
elementary education, as w’-ell as secular science and Scripture. 
The elementary — ^reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, etc.— - 
m*e more dry and less interesting than the scientific lessons, and 
both are infinitely less interesting, even to the natural taste of 
young persons, tlian arc the emblems of Scripture^ pi'operly pic- 
tured out in words ; for in the last, or Bible training lessons, w-e 
have, first, the natural picture, the secular or scientific ‘ As/ — and 
then the spiritual or moral ‘ So.’ 

‘ Picturing out in words,’ therefore, may be considered not simply 
one element, like questions, or ellipses, or illustrations, or simul- 
tanoous answers, but a conbination of all of these ending in a 
thorough mental perception and understanding. 

We may add here one or two illustrations of the principle 
of picturing out in words which occurred during the visits of 
a noble Lord, and a Eight Hon. Baronet, to one of our model 
schools, the former having in view the establishment of 
similar institutions in the Dioceses of England. The master 
was required to give some examples of training gallery 
lessons, and a visitor present fixed on a subject on which the 
children had not previously received a lesson^ vizi.. Why is 
the surface of a billow white f Why is snow white? Tlie 
trainer knowing that he bad previously conducted lessons 
with Ms pupils on light, the radiation of heat, etc., at once 

* See illust-rations ‘ Biblis Tbaihino ibr Sabbath, and Week-day Schools/ 
8th Edit., Blackie & Son, Glasgow and London. 
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feuiH upon that foundation, bf using femaiar illustfatiotis, 
wUhout either asking the direct question, whj the foam of 
a wave or billow is white, or telling them why it is so. He, 
of course, conducted the lesson so that it was pictured out, or 
rendered visible to the eye of their mind, and the children 
gave the lesson or results. Space forbids ns giving the 
practical method, and therefore we shall simply tell it,* 

The trainer asked them what they had observed, or if they 
bad observed anything, on the bubbles of soap suds- which 
boys sometimes blow into, the air from a tobacco-pipe. 
Some had seen a bright spot— others had observed nothing. 

they ever observed any bright spot on the gl^s of a 
yatehf— and on showing Ms own to two or three of the chil- 
dren, they said they saw a white spot which moved aa he moved 
the glass. Tim was, at least, me fohit of tJie picture gained 
He then bade them look into their neighbour’s eye, when the 
same results were announced. Then going back to the idea 
of the ‘bells’ from the soap suds, which they all knew con- 
tained air, otherwise they ... mould hurst, he inquired what 



and so on, on the same principle ot picturing out, till me 
children stated that snow must be white, from the innumer- 
able congregated points that meet the eye of the beholder,^ 

On a subsequent occasion the secular training lesson which 
the master was required to give, was to bring out from^ his 
pupils the scientific reason whether, in airing a room, it is 
preferable to do so from the top or bottom of the window, for it 
was remarked that it might be well that the right honourable 
gentleman’s footman not merely did what he was told to do, 
but that he knew the reason why, as very generally, when the 
master is out of sight, the servant takes the easier method of 
pushing up rather than pulling down the window sash. It 
would have been of little use to attempt to bring this lesson out 
satisfectorily with children who had not received the ABC 
or rudiments of science, but they already knew the component 
parts of air, and their relation to respiration ; also, that air, 
when heated, ascends, and that cold air of course naturally 
falls by its own gravity- Consequently the trainer h^ on y 
to present these materials in proper order, when the children 
in twelve or fifteen minutes described the different effects of air 
from the top and bottom of a window in a heated room,^ the 
error of doing so from the bottom, and told whether one me i 
down at the top was more or less efficient for ventilation, and 
for breatliins, than a foot or eighteen inches at the 




ouo-M ifc to exist at all, were questions to be picturea ou. 
reference to the effect of air on the flame, on the surface of the 
furnace, and under the furnace; and it was soon found that 
there ought to he no smote at aU, that aE ought to be flame, 
and that it was by an erroneous construction of our turnaces 
and parlour grates that we had smote at all. It was proved 
iimt every particle of air that presses the surface of the fire puts 
out the flame into smote as certainly as water does, althoug i 

' should he excluded in that 
be admitted below the 
grate than what is necessary to support 
and farther, that smote was actuaEy an expenr 
the candle at both ends.’ The 
seven or eight 
I engine^. The 
cent., and except when 
or dross, no more 
■stalk than may be observed 
smoke, if made at all, in- 


more slowly; therefore all air 
quarter^ and that no more air ought to 
bars of the furnace or 
combustion; i.- — - 

diture of coals, or ‘ burning 
principle was accordingly put into practice i 
years ago, in regard to five boilers of a steam 
annual saving in fuel has been 20 pei c 
the fireman feeds the furnace with fresh coal 
smoke is emitted from the chimney- 
irom a parlour fire. In fact, the 
stantly on being heated, turns into fiame. 

* Tkis |iriiiciple is of easy application in regar< 

1X0 mt admitted on tho surface of the fire— this is ahi 
the hai'a than is necessary to support combustion, v?] 
ment. The saving of coal would be much greater 
hnf, t.be fu-ates would require an entire new construi 
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EXiEMEHTAKYCOUKSE. 

Ijx tlie illustrations here given of several elementaiy branches, 
additional to reading and elocution,* we present tlie manner 
in wMch the rudiments only are communicated ; for, -when 
properly commenced, there is little risk of subsequent failure 
in the advanced stages. The foundations of any subject are 
the most essential parts to be attended to. 

WKrriNG. 

In acquiring the art of writing, certain rules must be attended 
to,— the children must be taught and shown how to sit, hold 
the pen, etc., but still the things must be done by the pupils 
themselves, therefore it always was, and ever must be, tmin- 
ing. There is therefore nothing peculiar in the method 
pursued in the model schools, which other masters do not 
present, if we except the attention paid to the physical move- 
ments to and from seats, taking out and putting awa,y pens, 
copies, etc., which cultivate a habit of order and obedience. 

Training lessons, however, are given simultaneously on 
the elements of the letters, both sm^l and capital, from 
the black -hoard, besides lessons as to the use of blotting- 
paper, mode of taking out ink with the pen so as to avoid 
blotting the copy, etc. It is recommended, after the example 
of some of the most successful writing-masters, that the pen 
be held so that the knuckles point perpendicularly to the 
* See Chapter 14. 
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ceiling* We believe this secures the greatest uniformity of 
style of any other positiouj the little and ring lingers resting 
easily on the papetj not merely on the tip of the little one; 
left arm nearly close to the side^ as a rest for the chestj and 
right elbow angled outwards (not in, as of old); shoulders 
and spine pretty nearly erect. The old method of the right 
elbow being kept close to the side, naturally tended to form 
curved or divergent lines, instead of parallel ones. A bold, 
round hand at the commencement is of course the best security 
for acquiring a distinct legible current hand, and the mode of 
sitting and holding the pen now recommended, we believe, 
easily secures this. We have seen a school of sixty boys on 
these principles trained to write so nearly alike, as 
distance of two or three feet, sixty sheets appeared as if^mutteii 
by one individual. Writing books and copy texts witl3L ^it 
lines, are a more natural method of commencing to teaelWi^e 
art than books of plain paper. It lends, as it were, a helping 
hand, as in walking, but so soon as the pupil can proceed 
alone, give him plain paper. 

ARITHMETIC, MENTAL ANB BY PEN. 

Mental AiiiTmiETic is an interesting and improving exer- 
cise to the young, and presents many advantages to persons 
engaged in business, which the highest power of calculation 
by pen fails of accomplishing. Some persons, possessing the 
power of mental calculation, seldom use a pen except in very 
complex questions. Mental arithmetic ought to precede that 
by pen, accompany it at every stage^ and also succeed it. It 
holds a similar place, to anthmetic on the slate that mental' 
composition does to that on paper. ' 

Mental arithmetic may be commenced in the initiatory" 
, department, and is an excellent preparative for the simple rules 

hV . whif*h watp wnnf f.rv bp. f‘.hA.rlnnp«+ mAfif n^-ninfpUpAi. 


by pep, which were wont to be the dullest and most unintellec- 
tual'(rf all exercises, if we except the A B C, ot the commit- 
ting to’ memory of the rules of English grammar. 
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> These' exei^cises may be conducted with the whole scholars, 
in the gallery, or half the number, or in divisions. It is 
only because in youth the mind is not sufficiently capacious 
and retentive that arithmetic by pen is at ail necessary. 
There are a variety of publications with examples of mental 
arithmetic.^ In the initiatory and even the junior depart- 
ments it is preferable— instead of merely asking such ques- 
tions as, How many are one and one and two I how many 

are two and one and three ? etc, etc that objects , be 

mentioned, e. one duck and two sparrows— how manyf 
Two horses and one hen — how many feet? etc. Two horses, 
one cow, and one hen — how many f Five chairs and fourteen 
spoons — how many articles? etc. etc., proceeding on\vards 
slowly step- by step. The mention of the objects, in addition 
to the simple numbers, adds interest and exercise to the 
young mind. Each question must be repeated very 
slowly and distinctly^ giving the pupils thne to thinks while you 
are putting the question in order that they may be prepared 
to give a ready answer. The most interesting mode of con- 
ducting mental arithmetic is the addition, in the first instance, 
of articles with which the children are familiar, the subtrac- 
tion of some, and the multiplication and division of others, 
in regard of which both trainer and pupils acquire by practice 
a facility of proposing and answering questions. 

Abithmetic on Slates, — This branch is now conducted 
so well in some of the best schools, that we do not presume 
to, have any very distinct peculiarity. This is found more 
efficient wdien a dozen or twenty children are exercised by 
the master at one stage, the account being given by dictation, 
or from the black-board. This excites emulation ; and, as is 
well known, some naturally possess the faculty of calculation 
in a much higher degree than others. Those who are gener- 
ally most correct in finding the answers may be removed to 

* Those prineipallj in use in this seminary are * M*Leod’s First and Second 
Books.* 


¥, 
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a Mglier class, and their place s«] 
of the class ander them* TI 
taking places, 
progressirely advance 


This can be accomplished without 

and while it retards none, it secures that all 
5 in this department of education, np to 
the'amount of their capahiHty. As an exercise of moral 
honesty or training, our masters frequently accept the state- 
ment from each child as to which is first, second, third, fourth, 
etc. in the answers, and it is rare that any attempt is made to 
deceive. They are treated as gentlemen, and they maintain 
the honour. The moral trainer will, of course, take pains to 
encourage the timid in this, as in every department, and dis- 
courage the physical hoisterousness of the forward, This may 

be done by putting individual questions to the one, and 
occasionally passing hy the others. The practice of showing 
off before visitors, (nily three or four of the is subversn e 

of moral training. It may gain applause to the master, hut it 

depresses many who are truly meritorious, and generates in 
the few, feelings of pride and vanity. In a large school on 
this plan there might be four classes for the simple, four for 
the compound rules, and two for the rules next in ordei. Ad- 
mitting that there is one master and one assistant-trainer to a 
school of about 120 children, monitors might be employed at 
this branch with less injury to themselves and the scholars, 
than at most other branches; and unless these monitors are 
greatly advanced in age and acquirements, above those of 
their classes, so as to present the character of assistants, they 
ought to he frequently changed, for the sake of preventing 
injury to the monitors themselves, One of the masters ought 
always to take one or other of the classes either in the 
• simple, compound, ’or advanced rules, and the head-master 
; vtonld do well to superintend the whole, and either he, i 
master, as may he more convenient, 

' all the classes in the first division, into the gallery 

at one time, and drill them well in one or other of the -simple 
rules; at another time, those in the. compound rules; and, 


againj tliose in tlie more advanced mles-*«pf0portions practice^ 
etc, TJaese frequent revisals are of 'great importance, 
Fractionsj etc,/ maj be conducted on tixe same principle. 
We believe children will become the most tborongh 
arithmeticians where' the master revises the simple and 
compound rules frequently 5 indeed, every alternate day ought 
tq be ;a iwisal in the gallery. In the more advanced rules, of ' 
fractions, ■ etc., the principal mistakes occur from not being 
thoroughly familiar with the simple and compound rules. A 
very frequent revisal of large classes by the head-master, 
from questions by the black-board, is therefore of paramount 
importance, . In fact, it is the want of being thoroughly 
grounded in the common rules that accounts for so few 
persons being good arithmeticians, and so it is in every other 
branch of education. 

Whenever the principle of the s^mpath^ of numherSi which 
the gallery affords, can be introduced into • any branch, there 
the greatest amount of knowledge is ■ infused, how widely so- 
ever the natural powers of the children may differ. The 
vigoi'oiis need not be retarded, and the weak and timid are 
encouraged to persevere. 

These principles are pursued in the juvenile and senior de- 
^ partments of the Hornial Seminary j ■ but as many of the 
scholars had been previously at other schools, and had beeir 
accustomed to the old mode of each working out his own 
aocohnt at a desk, and then showing it to, the master 5 ^and as 
many who were practising proportion, or the compound rules, 
could not work an account quicldj or correctly in the simple 
rules, rather than tuim the whole back at once, to simple addi- 
tion, a middle course was taken of alternating the classihea- 
tion, as previously stated, and permitting them, every second 
day, to work out accounts alone, — each child getting on 
' Hhrough the book/ as of old, without, .we fear, getting 
^ into it/ 

Book-kbefxh<^ on the Teainin© SysxBM.--Book«keeping 
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is considered a great attainment in a school-boj. As it is 
; generally tauglit, it is literally a fancy, not a reality. It is 
scarcely any attainment whatever, save the power of making 
f neat and correct figures, which certainly is something ; hot 
/ as to acquiring a knowledge of book-keeping in school on the 
present plan, it is perfectly a misconception. In business, we 
have had scores of applications from young men, taught in all 
parts of the country, and by all sorts of teachers, who presented 
their books as proofs of having acquired this mluahU hranch 
of education; but we never found one who was competent to 
keep books, until he had been trained to do so in a counting- 
house. They even seldom knew on which side of the cash- 
book to place monies received. It would, indeed, be an at- 
tainment, were practical book-keeping taught in schools ; but 
theoretical book-keeping is proved to have been perfectly 
nugatory. 

Pupils should be trained 'hj actually heeping books in school. 
They ought to be provided with miniature sets of books, viz., 
journals, ledgers, cash-books, invoice-books, purchasing-Ied- 
gers, bank-books, etc,, and actually required to do the thing — 
to insert the I’eal or supposed transactions, and balance their 
books accordingly. Whilst as good figures wmold thus be 
taught as on the old plan, book-keeping would be acquired — 
an interest w-ould be felt by the boys, and a bustle exhibited 
during the half-hour of these real transactions in school, re- 
sembling the aspect of a large mercantile establishment. At 
firstf of course, simple entries would only be made of simple 
transactions in purchases, sales, receipts of monies, and baid<- 
ing arrangements; but progressively, every variety of mer- 
cantile books would be brought into requisition, and double 
entry, in its most perfect form, attained. 

, Boys-so trained, not simply taught^ might then present their 
school productions as a claim to clerkships; and they would 
not enter counting-houses igmrammes^ as they now do. 

Il may as an objection to the nof^esslty, or capa^ 
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Tbilltj, of a teacher teaehiog real book^^keeping ia school^ that 
every mercantile house has its own mode of keeping books- 
This is true; hut the principle of keeping books is the same, 
whether only three or four books are keptj or twenty, and 
whether they are kept by single or by double entry. 


ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 


Grammarj of course, in its advanced stages, eminently ex- 
ercises the power of judgment, and cultivates literary taste. 
Our notices at present, liowever, refer only to the earlier 
process. 

Practical grammar is a daily exercise at the ordinary read- 
ing lessons, from the time the pupil can read a sentence — 
i* e., as far as the simple parts of speech are concerned. 

Even in the juvenile school, we would commence every 
child as in the initiatory or infant department. The master 
may ask all^ or each child in rotation, what they would wish 
to have, provided they went to a toy«shop ’? One will say, a 
top; a second, a whip; a third, a hahp doll; a fourth, a gmu 
Now, then, the master will say, the names top — whip — doll 
— gun, are called mtm,s ; but the boy who chose the top, or 
whip, might say, I want a large top, or a long whip ; large 
shows the kind of top, and therefore is an adjective, and long^ 
also, is an adjective. Now, both these words are adjectives, 
because they tell or denote the" kind of top and whip which 
you want; and so on, Thus, the children may be taught the 
articles A and The, and also the verb, such as, Poberfc spins 
his top, etc. etc.j-^every step being slowly, surely, and plea- 
santly taken. 

Grammar by rule is adopted in the more advanced classes, 
and is illuminated and rendered interesting to the young 
mind, w^hen practical grammar is introduced, both as a pre- 
cedent and an accompaniment to the more systematic course 
by book ; also, when the parts of speech are pictured out hg 
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famliar iUustraiions, so as to enable the pupils in the first m- 
stance to forro. a rule for themselves. 

About seven years of age is early enough to teach gram- 
mar by rule ; otherwise it burdens the memory with a load of 
words, which tends to destroy the mind’s elasticity. Practical 
vrammar, we have stated, may be introduced even into the 
Tnitiatory department under six years of age with real benefit, 
and in the junior division, also, it is taught in its first st^es 
without book. It is preferable that the illustrations used be 
all taken from, or be in regard of objects mitUn dgkt atm 
mammt, or with which the children are familiar. The whole 
process of communication between master and scholars being 
conducted in this as in ewery other elementary branch,^ 
tkally and Interrogatively, Simultaneously and Individually. 

i, ovc.itPd when the subjects spoken of are familiarly 
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eo0rs% equally simple .aud mtelli^ble, aud then a grammar 
lesson will and is found to be really a pleasure, and the pupils 
are very quickly able, for tliemselves, to give tbo rules for tlie 
construction of tbe sentences, 

Ettmologt is now practically considered a separate bi'ancb 
from grammar, and is valuable in itself even to children, who 
are unacquainted -with the construction of Latin and other 
languages, from which their own, to a large extent, springs ; 
and this is the condition of the generality of children in popu- 
lar schools. It is well, however, to give it only its own place, 
in the great cause of educating and training the cMlcL Tlie 
answers given by children in this branch are so uppuh and 
attractive, that thet'e is a strong temptation to give it an undue 
place, as is sometimes the case in music, and mental calcula- 
tions. One and all of these are nevertheless highly important, 
in their tendency, as mental exercises. 

We may give a single example of the plan pursued j — 
Prefixes and Postfixes. — The children observe from a 
book, or are told by the master, that a prefix is a syllable or a 
word placed before another word, such as in before visible^ 
making one word, m-visihle ; or any other word, such as ad- 
dition^ ad-kere; and wliat the meaning of these prefixes is 
(one, of course, at a time). A prefix is a word or syllable 
placed before another word^ and when expressed or spoken 
together^ form one entire word having a meaning — and so on.* 
Next, that a postfix is a word or syllable placed after the 
word, just as the prefix is placed before it. For example, 
power-less^ making poioerless ; and that postfixes also have a 
meaning. What, then, is the meaning of the term prefix! 
What a postfix f 

During these lessons, the children are required to give the 
various changes of the prefixes — ac, af ar^ os, instead of ad ^ — 

' im^ #*, instead of w, etc. ; and also the postfixes. Such lessons 

^ Tho children will naturally fill la the words printed in, ItalioSj provided 
■what a prefix is has been previously clearly pictured out. 
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direct from books, however, ought to be accompanied by oral 
exercim direct from the master, or during the ordinary read-* 
ing lessons. 

From prefixes and postfixes you proceed to entire words, 
with their roots. Suppose, Introduce : the ansv^er is accepted 
as dace — to lead, and intro — within ; and in transdate^ trans- 
fer, the children are simply told what late or far means, with- 
out requiring them to conjugate the Latin root, which they 
have not had an opportunity of learning. 

The trainer may meet with a word in the ordinary school 
reading ; transmission, for example, or inductive, or conferred, 
or support. Suppose the last term, Support. The pupils are 
asked, What do you mean by the word support ? What do^ 
sup mean ? The trainer may also inquire, What part of spee^^ 
is under? And similar questions may be put from other- 
words having the same root ; and so on. This may be the 
practical stage before the use of etymological books, and may 
be usefully continued* Simultaneous answers, by questions 
and ellipses mixed, and assisted at every stage by familiar 
illustrations, we may repeat as being the chief peculiarity of 
our mode. 

large classes, consisting of 15, 20, 80, or 40 pupils, in 
grammar, etc., as in arithmetic and elocution, may be carried 
forward, or have their progress revised, simultaneously as well 
as individually, by the master (not by a monitor) with great 
effect, assisted, of course, by the black-board. 

COMPOSITION. 

Mental Composition.' — -Every observing mind must per- 
ceive that a person may write correctly and yet speak incor- 
and , mee mna ; we therefore attach to menta^p,® 
written composition separate courses of training. Mental ' 
is m excellent mode of exercising the understand- 
ing, and preparing for wriiten composition. It is best and most 
natursiilly co4^>j|cted, when the -irniner brings nut', several va* 
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rieties' from om root^ in tHe ordinary reading lessons, and may 
be condncted “very simply. For example, suppose such words 
as endure^ or ex]) 07 % or to occur m a sentence of a 

book read. Say the last of these. The master brings out 
from the children the Latin root, prefix, and postfix 5 he then 
asks six or eight boys to repeat a word from the same root, 
each gi?ing one he chooses, or the first that occurs to him. 
Suppose permit— transmission — emit— dism issioii— dismiss- 
committal — commission — missionary. The master causes 
each of the boys to stand up and repeat Ms own particular 
word already expressed ; and then, before the whole gallery 
or particular class, he requires of each to express a sentence 
embodying the exact word, not dismissed for dismiss, or mis- 
sionaries for missionary, but the precise term ; thus cultivating 
a habit of thought and caution in giving the term, in the first 
instance. The children prove whether they know the mean- 
ing of the term by forming a sentence embodying the particular 
word 5 and should the sentence not be grammatically expressed, 
it is the duty of the master to train them to a proper arrange- 
ment of it. Children, even in initiatory schools, are found 
by training to speak grammatically. It is easy to perceive 
the emulation and interest this exercise must excite, the 
amount of information it communicates, and the perfect 
transcript of each peculiarity of mind it must exliibii The 
matter-of-fact boy will form his sentence according to the 
cast of his own mind ; the same with the imaginative, and so 
with the argumentative, etc. 

This exercise is so expeditiously conducted, and productive of 
such emulation, that we would recommend its being frequently 
adopted during the ordinary reading or grammar lessons* 

In the first instance, we permit the pupils to take the widest 
range they please in the selection of them subjects, gradually 
diminishing the variety, however, as they proceed in arrang- 
ing their ideas into words, until the habit is so formed, tliat 
they are required to confine the formation of their sentences 
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to soiHB one poiot of history, ia science or inecbanics, or Scrip- 
tnre, or any particular art or manufacture* Mental Com,po- 

sition is thus found to be at once a cultivation of the habit of 
expressing thought, and a most interesting and thorough men- 

tai exercise* 

Weittejt Composition. — Mental composition, we have 
already stated, is an excellent preparative for written compo- 
sition, In an ordinary school there is little time left for this 
branch, or until the children are advanced to what is termed 
the senior department. The slate, however, is used occa- 
sionally, as a substitute for paper, and with the advanced 
scholars* The Normal students, of course, have daily exer- 
cises in this branch, and write essays on various subjects, 
which are revised by the rector. That mental composition 
and written composition are two distinct branches, is apparent. 
We have known some students who wrote correctly, and were 
excellent scholars, who yet spoke ungrammatically ; and the 
young cMldi’en they addressed, although unable to write a 
word, were yet forming more correct sentences both in an- 
swering and putting questions. 

ikohn OE ^ALXSXKO- OHB SEHTENCB nURINO- THE 

ORDINABX EEAnma BESSONS. 

Boring the progress of an ordinary reading lesson, suppose 
from a collection in natural history, or any scientific subject, 
the master may proceed as follows, fixing upon one sentence, 
having some distinct point of information : — 

1. Bead it on the principles already stated.^ 

2. Picture out the general meaning of what is read. 

3. Spell the whole sentence progressively, each child by 

Rirse „ik ^ _ ' . ^ ' , , ; ' ; ; ’ ' ..i' ^ ■ 

ugoh one or more Otymologic^Tddt®^ 
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6, Then you may require sentences to be formed and 
expressed, as under the head Mental Composition. 

'Whatever number of sentences each child or aU the children 
may have read for the sate of practising the sounds, and also 
analysed, so as to interest and instruct them in what they do 
read, a single sentence or paragraph, of the number that may 
be read at any one lesson on this principle, will daily afford 

em an exercise at once in reading, understanding, spelling, 
grammar, etymology, and mental composition. 

GEOGRAPHY UNITED TOTH HISTOBY. 

GFX)GEAPHT.~This branch is introduced, more or less mi- 
nute j, into eacli departmentj from tlie initiatory onwards. 
Maps, globes, and books on the subject, are all taken as assis- 
tants. The whole, however, is conducted on the principles of 
the system ; first, the broad outlines, and gradually more and 
more minute, and the whole illustrated by history. It is 
conducted as a first step incidentally, in the ordinary course 
0 the reading lessons, in which an allusion may have been 
made to some place or country, or quarter of the globe. The 
productions, manufactures, and manners of the inhabitants are 
noticed ; also the birth-place and doings of any great states- 
man, warrior, or divine. This fixes in the memory the parti- 
cular spot, to which the pupils may be referred from time to 
time, and gives an interest to what may be t^me&systermtk 
geography and history. 

It is^a mere exercise of memory, and no cultivation of ' 
a child s mind, to be compelled to commit^ verbatim, a 
whole page of geography from a book, and then to point out 
on the map or globe, the whole capes, rivers, towns, etc., in 
regular succession. To parents it may look a yeitiny m or 
through, but it is not learning geography. The outlines of the 
whole globe ought to be given as a second stage, or the one 
following the incidental one ; noticing the equator, poles, and 
ideal lines of the earth; zones and comparative temperatures; 
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latitudes and longitudes ; giving some Mstoiical fact at eaclx 
step of the child's progress. 

The third stage might be some particular country, its great 
outlines and history ; next, its particular towns, rivers, lakes, 
etCr, accompanying some historical allusion as pointed out ; 
and, fourthly, what is almost uniformly made the hrst stage, 
going over all the particular points in the regular order of a 
printed hook. In this latter or usual mode, the child is 
bewildered 5 he feels little interest in plodding over his dry 
task of words at home ; most studious indeed he may appear 
to he, hut learned he is not, until he be trained by the master, 
or afterwards trains himself, or, as is most common, by the 
practical occurrences of his future life. 

As a fifth stage, the pupils may perform ideal journeys and 
voyages through every country and quarter of the globe, 
noticing the arts and manufactures of every town through 
which they pass, taking a rapid review of every port and 
country they touch, or land at 5 their latitude and longitude 
the modes of travelling everywhere, whether by means of 
horses, i5ules, coaches, waggons, railways, canals, I’ein-deers, 
camels, etc. It is unnecessary to state what interest would, 
he. excited by such an ideal journey, assisted by map or globe, 
to London, Paris, St Petersburg, Holland, America, Calcutta, 
Greenland, the North Pole, the Polynesian Islands, or round 
the world, — each more prominent point or place being illu- 
minated by some historical remembrance. 

On this principle, even at the first stage, or first outlines, 
maps ought to be used in every training school. 

Histout. — When the mind of the child is thus partially 
enlarged by certain points in every country connected with 

Of course, every tecbnical term must be pictnred out before being nsed, 
^^4 tbe whole eondocted on the principle of chapters 15, 17, IS, and 19. 

, a whole page of capes, rivers, peninsnlas, or gulfs, m regular 
order, to ''memory, which k usual, is a most iuefficieut and mode of 
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Sts geogmpb j, the written -histoi^ of any particular coimtry^ 
or period of times may be taken' np with nancli interest and 
improvementj every -step being illuminated by some point to 
which their attention has hmn previously called. If the 
history of Engknch for example^ we would hike the outlines 
of some of the most noted monarchs, m the fmt imtmee, 
although these should he at the distance of a century, As 0. 
second course) some of the leading characters, whether states* 
■men, warriors,^ or divines, of each of the same reigns, In 
regitlat succession ; and as a third stage, more minute points 
connected with such times, from the most ancient to the most 
niodern ; and, lastlg, but not till then, would we place a full 
aistory^of England in the hands of our pupils, knowing that 
page after page, through the previously acquired knowledge 
of the children, would be thus rendered far more interesting^ 
and intelligible. ^ 

Lweae Beaivixg Aifi> SKETCHiHo.^This is done on 
slates and on paper, and may occupy half an hour twice 
a*W0ek, in m ordinary English school Drawing simple 
lines and outlines of the forms of objects, natural and artiiicial, 
especially of buildings and articles of furniture, exercises the 
eye, iminwes the taste, and gives a correctness of observation, 
which may, in future life, greatly aid the mechanic in his 
particular trade or calling* And what is imi^orUint, it brings 
into exercise the latent drawing powers of many individiiab, 
which otherwise might lie dormant. 

, , Several - boys have been apprenticed to calico printers, Jh 
consequence of their sketehing powers having been developed 
in the model schools of this Institution. 

. Sketching, in every school, like wnting and arithmetic, 
mmt U traming. AH the teaching in the world, without 
irmning, woiild^, not produce a painter. Training, however, 
so develops the natural powers by exercise, that the 
establishment of training in eveiy' department of knowledge, 
intellectual, _ physical, and moral, would bring from obscurity 
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many wliose powers remain undeveloped^ and wlio nroaM 
dll all tde places society requires — as painters^ iiiecbanics, 
scliooimasters, etc* etc* 

Catechisms* — ^In almost all schools in Scotland^ parochial 
and private, the Westminster Assembl/s Shorter Catechism 
is taught* It is also introduced in the junior and senior model 
school's, and the exercise is conducted by the master on the 
uniform principle of this system, le,, picturing out each answer 
before the exact words are committed to memory by the cMh 
dren. Of course, in different parts of the country, each 
Christian communion will adopt its own particular catechism. 

School Libeaey.— Every school ought to have a small 
library, consisting of books suited to the various ages and 
circumstances of the pupils. Books of history, physical science, 
arts and manufactures, ought to be preferred. All the sub- 
iects ought to be of a decidedly useful character* 

Museum. — A museum is a very useful appendage ; it brings 
the young mind into familiar acquaintance with real objects, 
which can be exhibited but imperfectly in a coloured picture* 
Of course, a very limited variety only can be looked for in an 
ordinary parochial or private school. Let the few, therefore, 
that are selected be of the most useful kind— specimens <d* 
manufactures, etc.— such also as may cultivate a taste for 
natural history, and can aid in illustrating scriptural anil 
other lessons. Many things suited for a school museum may 
be had at a trifling expense. The children themselves, if re- 
quested, will bring many things, such as minerals, stuffed birds, 
etc*, to which may be added implements of handicraft, models 
of ships, steam-engines, and machinery. 

EVENING CLASSES. 

, ■ .■'•There are no evening classes in the model or practising schools 
, p^;iihe!|Iormal. Seminary# We have already stated- our objee** 
to thetn 'in^ respect offaetory children ; and these are not 
less 'forcible in regard to ordinary jobools* Eirst, the master 
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wliO teaches ail day, must lie. over-fatigued bj having au even- 
ing class ; and either his health,' or the education of the chil- 
dren, must suffer* 

If the master, during the day, adds to teaching, 

then the necessary amount of speaking and watchful superin- 
tendence for so many hours, viz., from 9 o’clock a.m., till 4 
o’clock E.M., renders it impracticable for almost any man to 
conduct an evening class. The master ought to have the 
evening to recruit his strength, and to prepare the substance 
of his daily lessons ; also to examine written essays, etc. 

We object to evening classes, because there cannot be moral 
training; and as the master has his scholars at too many 
stages of learning to admit of a proper classification, they 
therefore cannot reach the point of inteilectuai cultivation* 

Evening classes, moreover, subject grown boys and girls to 
peculiar temptations which ought to be avoided, and the chii* 
dren are absolutely half-asieep, and incapable of intellectual 
exertion, even though the teachers may be in the highest de- 
gree energetic. Upon the whole, evening classes are bad, 
unnatural, unseasonable, and inefficient. 

It is as absurd to rest upon such a substitute for day 
schools, as it is to rest upon Sunday schools for the education 
and moral training of the people. This nibbling, mistaken, 
uneconomical system of educating the poor and working 
classes, may occupy our attention, and waste our energies,, 
but in the meantime the youth are growing up in ignorance 
and immorality; and should a more thorough and extended 
system of Christian education and moral training on week-days 
not be quickly provided, from whatever sources, let this country 
only be visited by depression of trade and bad harvests for 
two or three years In succession, and we fear there may be ex- 
hibited a physical fury and insubordination on the part of tlm 
ivorking classes, 'which will make the stoutest heart to tremble, 

- ' School Fees*— T hese, of -course, vary in different parts of 
the country* Our ajm is to make them as low as in the paro- 
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chial aBd ordinary private schools. The tratoiog system, 
ho-wever, being new and not understood, we, in the tiist in- 
stance, adopted the following plan The first quarter,/!®; 
the second, Id. per week, which caused no diminution in 
numbers; the third or fourth quarter, 2d. per week. Ihe 
numbers rather increased, but the attendance was irreguiar ; 
and we found that when a boy or girl happened to be unwell 
on a Monday, or perhaps the following day, the mother said, 

^ Oh, John, or Mary, it is not worth while to pay 2d. for you 
this week, just wait till next Monday.’ To cure this evil, 2s., 
and subsequently 3s. per quarter were cbarpd, and for the 
older pupils 4s., payable in advance. Ever since, the pressure 
to gain admittance has been very great, from 1 00 to 200 being 
always waiting from quarter-day to quarter-day. What is 
for is sure to be possessed. By tliis time, also, the infiu- 
ence of the system physically, moraUy, and intellectually, was 
felt by many of the parents. Quarterly fees, therefore, pay- 
able in advance, we recommend to the master of every train- 
ing school. The weekly mode of payment, besides being a 
loss of time, is oppressive, and even a little degrading to the 
master; and, if firmly and patiently resisted, we hmw to be 
perfectly unnecessary. Even monthly payments, as a primary 
step, is better than weekly ones. We also recommend, from 
experience, as decidedly the preferable mode of paying masters, 
that they receive a fi-ved annual salai-y, and not be depen- 
dent in any way on fees. Under the training system they 
have stimulus enough for exertion without staking the success 
of the’ school on mere numbers or high fees. The system, 
properly conducted, uniformly secures a numerous attendunce, 
even to overflowing. 

Plax-davs. — Saturday, from 1 1 o’clock, is a play-day. In 
. Some cases the whole of Saturday is given to the chiidi on as a 

hoHday. This is perhaps too much play at one time. We 
should prefer half Wednesday afternoon and half Saturday, 
from perhaps half-past 12 o’clock. 
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G-rMHASTics. — -These, except as regards the Norma! stu- 
dents, are conducted with the children by each of the masters 
and mistresses in their several departments, and come more 
properly under the head * Physical MxercisesJ The stu- 
dents, in addition to their being trained to the ordinary phy- 
sical exercises, which they are expected in turn to conduct 
ill their own schools on leaving the seminary, are drilled to 
such more strictly military exercises as are useful in regard to 
the proper habits of walking — turning right and left — posi- 
tions of the body generally before a gallery, and such as may 
give an easy and graceful carriage both in the covered and 
uncovered school-rooms. 

Military precision is of great importance in every trainer, 
both physically and intellectually. The janitor, a well-trained 
soldier, takes this department with both the female and male 
sUidents. The trainers of the several departments, of course* 
.exercise their own pupils.' 
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We iiave no Model School for training boys to manual and 
other labour. These are x^ery valuable in Poor-law Unions, 
Eagged Schools, and other institutions in which destitute 
boys or criminals are boarded, with a view to train them to 
industrious habits ; and as they continue there probably for 
years together, a number can bo had to work at any particu- 
lar branch ; hut the establishment of such schools is out of 
the question in ordinary parochial or private schools. When 
boys live at home, parents can have them better apprenticed 
to trades, in the regular and ordinary arrangements of the 
social economy. It is the same in respect of schools for rear- 
ing female servants. What interest can a girl have in her 
work, when required to sweep a door which has been swept 
twice before ; or rub up a stove or grate whicii, just before, 
has been brightened up half-a-dozen times ? Schools for the 
rearing of female servants, therefore, except in. large public 
institutions, have not succeeded. As in other branches, they 
are best trained when they have full work, and in circum- 
stances, where they perceive a real value and use in what 
they are doing. 

ISfo such objections can be stated, or difficulties presented, 
'in the ease ‘of Female: Schools of Indastry, in which sewing, : 
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able to every housewife ; and muck of tke comfort and 
economy of a family depend on the neatness and expedition 
by which articles of dress may be kept tid ^; — whether time 
mayj or may iiotj be afforded to make everything new, it is 
W' ell that the practical induence of the saying be kept up,— 

^ A stitch in time saves nine/ 

In our Model Industrial School, not only is plain work 
taught, which is highly valuable to all, but fancy woi'k ; and 
many girls, on leaving school, have been enabled, in conse- 
quence, to maintain themselves by plain and ornamental work* 
It is well, also, that the taste be cultivated a little to fit them 
as domestic servants. 

In addition to the industrial work now mentioned, the girls 
are continued in a few of the elementary branches in which 
they may have been imperfectlj trained before entering this 
department,— such as writing, arithmetic, outlines of science 
and geography. Mor-e particularly, they have a Bible train- 
ing gallery lesson every morning, as in the other schools, and 
theix* conduct is superintended by the mistress and her 
assistant m their own play-ground^ and reviewed, when neces- 
saiy, on their return to the school gallery. 

The girls are not admitted under &om about ten years of 
age, in order that their moi'al and intellectual training, with 
the boys in the juvenile department, may not be bi'oken up 
In any degree before that age. 

Were the principle of having boys and girls in the same 
classes, and a master and ti’ained assistant for the juvenile, 
and male and female, or only one female for the infanfs or 
initiatory department, we would confine the industrial work 
to two hours per day, viz,, from perhaps three o’clock, under 
the mistress, or assistant mistress, of the initiatory department, 
she closing the initiatory class at two o’clock, 

' SiJ^£EiHTENnEHOB.~The sewing or industrial department 
13. better superintended by one lady directress, or two at the 
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most, tban By a greater namBer. Sucli an arrangeroen'l 
secures greater unity of purpose, and comfort to the mistress 
in the execution of her work. This is the uniform experience 
throughout Great Britain in regard to industrial sclioois, and 
also in regard to elementary schools of every description, 
whether the committee consists of ladies or gentleinen,— all 
being Better superintended By one individual or two, what- 
ever number may appear on the list of directors. 

TEACHING LATIN ACCORDING TO THE TJRAINING SYSTEM. 

The classics are not taught in the model schools of the 
Normal Seminary, except to the Normal students ; and this 
ought not to occupy the attention of the master of any English 
school, if he is to follow an efficient system, and ground his 
pupils well in their own language. 'The training system may 
Be applied to the teaching of the Latin language, and thus 
be a most pleasing exercise to the pupils, instead of Being, 
as is too frequently the ease at present, a drudgery, from 
which they would gladly escape. The process would 
apparently Be more slow at* the first, But afterwards the pupils 
would advance at a very high ratio ; the principle being, to 
use no term till understood By familiar illustrations, and to 
take only the outlines of the rudiments, in the first instance, — 
minuter points afterwards. Let the pupils see their way, and 
then they will kMo?v their way at every step. Commit nothing 
to memory till it is, in the first instance, pictured out and 
understood. 

, To enter a little more into particulars, picture out such 
terms as Indicative, Subjunctive, Pluperfect, etc. ; why a 
verb is conjugated, and a noun declined. We recollect Being 
puzzled to remember whether we ought not to conjugate 
a/ noun and decline a verb, for neither of these terms was 
; our .mind’s eye* . With the exception of one or two 

terms, such as Nominative, Perfect, Singular, and Plural, all 
was and, unmeaning*,'. .'-The terms would not only Be 
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iiiiderstoodj but rendered actuailj interesting to tbe boy, were 
tliey pictured out according to the natural system. This ar- 
rangement will be a slower way of pi'oceecling through the 
grammar rudiments, in the first instance, bat it will facilitate 
the translating of sentences, and render the acquisition of Latin 
a perfect delight to the boy. An occasional reference to Eng- 
lish terms derived from words that occur during the ordinary 
Latin lessons, greatly interests beginners. The natural or 
training process, in fact, is, as we have pointed out under the 
head “Histoey:’ Ist^ leading points or steps of the rules of 
grammar ; 2d^ more minute, during the ordinary readings or 
translations ; minuter still. Children unacquainted with 
any language but their own, would do well, we think, to 
commence with French as an easier step than Latin, 

INTRODUCTION^ OF THE TRAINING- SYSTEM AMONG THE 
WEALTHY CLASSES. 

Two extremes ought to be avoided in providing education 
or training for the people ; the one confining the attention 
exclusively to the middle, and the other to the poor and 
working classes. As the latter cannot afford to pay for the 
best masters without a partial endowment, come from wdiat 
quarter it may, so as to bring the fees within their reach, a 
benevolent society would, of course, commence with this 
class. But if any improvement or discovery in the mode of 
communication has been made, which, after all, is the power 
of sijste/m of education^ such ought not to be confined to 
any one class of society, but extended to ail. During the 
last twenty-thi^ee years, a model for the poor and working 
classes has been established, and teachers have been trained 
to practise it ; and, ten years ago, a school was opened for 
the wealthier classes upon the same system in every respect, 
only with a few additional branches of education, having also 
galleries, play-grounds, etc. 

‘ There are difficulties peculiar td the training of each class 
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or ranlk in' society^-' Three 'of tliese classes may be noticed* 
FiTBf^ Children in work-houses and hospitals ; SBCondli^^ 
Children of the working classeSy collected from all parts of si 
city or parish ; and. Thirdly, The more wealthy of the com- 
iininity. The first, although more sunk in their general 
habits, are yet capable of being raised higher more imme- 
diately by the power of training, or at least the effects are 
more visible in their case, partly from the fact of their being 
kept under its infiuence for a number of years in succession. 
The shiftings and changings, and limited period of atteiulaoce 
of the second class, diminish the effects of their training to a 
certain extent; and the limited number of the third or 
wealthy class, at any one stage ofpi'ogress, ami the mtrieiy of 
hramkes expected to he taught, still farther diminish the effects 
of the system in regard to them, at least in the first instance* 
Each of these classes of society has its more open or more 
hulden moral delinquencies to be checked and subdued, each 
may be operated upon efficiently by the same training or 
natural principles, and each requires the same Christian 
principle as the basis of its moral training. 

The poor have more external rudeness of manner to the 
eye of a casual observer, but in reality they are not more 
rude than the children of the wealthy. The propensity to 
lying and pilfering is about equal. The children of the 
wealthy having more highly cultivated parents, their intellec- 
tual powers may be more sharpened up and expanded,; hot, 
if we except the gi’eater removal from temptation, we do not, 
after the most minute observation, consider them, as a body, 
more elevated morally, than their poorer neighbours. They 
are in fact not so easily trained by the school trainer, arising 
this as well as other considerations, that they hare all 
ipo generally kings and queens in the nursery at home, 

‘ disposed' to be obedient 'when placed under restmint* 

these reasons, .are apt to respect the teacher 
or 'trainfet'' Iw. To be- candid, our expexien’ee of 80 to 100 
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scholars for some years, proves that external dress alone 
elevates them in any moral degree above their poorer 

■ iieiglibours. 

The wealthy classes of society can afford a longer period of 
time to be trained intellectually and morally. Their station 
ill society renders them more influential, and their thorough 
school training, therefore, is an object of very high importance. 

The system pursued in this private training seminary was 
the same with that of the public one, with a little more atten- 
tion to the fitting up of the schools, such as cloth on the seats 
of the gallery, etc., in accordance with the oi-dinary habits of 
the children. The branches are more varied, and the fees of 
course higher, tliau in our public schools. The branches are 
conducted on the principles of the system, and the masters 
were all trained in the Normal Seminary, as every one of the 
m, asters has been in the various departments. 

The course was as follows : — 

ijnglish reading, spelling, grammar, etymology, mental 
composition, written composition, elocution, geography illus- 
trated by history, ancient and modern history, elements of 
Science, writing, mental arithmetic, arithmetic on slates, 
.sketching, Latin, French, practical mathematics, music 
piactical and theoretical, first stage of gymnastics, etc.; 
Bible training, and moral superintendence and training, in 
both the covered and uncovered school-rooms, each '"day 
throughout the whole course. 

ihis. class continued from about three to four years, in- 
creasing in numbers and celebrity, until Government, having 
proposed a grant to the Normal Seminary, in a department 
of which buildings the private .seminary was conducted, and 
the grant being exclusively for the children of the poor and 
working classes, we were under the necessity of closing this 
department, and filling it with the children of the poor. 

At the time of its being given np, there were ninety boys 
and girls, with a first and two assistant (trained) masters, 
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and one 'mistress. The fees, charged were £2 2s per quarter 
for ahont two-thirds, and jSl Is for one-third of the number. 

Many of the parents mourned the loss of this institution to 
their children, but no pecuniary effort was made to purchase 
ground and erect buildings for the purpose. Thus irom 
1841 till 1848, Glasgow was without a model of the training 
system for children of the wealthy classes. 

During 1848, however, a gentleman having premises, 
which were convertible into a training school, play-grounds, 
etc., at a moderate cost, revived the practical idea ; and now’" 
a flourishing training academy is in operation, having about 
eighty pupils (boys and girls) from the age of three to twelve 
years, and the attendance is now rax>idly increasing. The 
different departments are superintended by three masters 
and a female assistant. This institution, under the accom- 
plished trainers, is giving the highest satisfaction to parents 
and guardians.^ 

FACTORY SCHOOLS. 

This is a most benevolent scheme on the part of its pro- 
jectors, but it must fail of the great end in view, of morally 
and intellectually elevating the poor and working classes. 
Factory schools are an apology for early education. They 
may give what is sometimes called education^ namely, the arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but certainly not traming^^ 
either intellectual or moral. What can clsiklren do in school 
for two hours a-day, even under the best masters, hurrying 
from a heated factory to a school-room ? IVliat can the master 
do in the way of training children who are found at every 
possible stage of progress, from the A B 0 to perhaps tlm 
rules of grammar ? What more can the master do than teach 
. the most simple elements to the most talented pupils f and 
we. know that accomphshed men do not like such intellectual 
‘ fedgery.i” They _ feel no satis&ction in their labours, and’ 

’ • _ ‘ ^ * See Ajipeafe. 
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their pupils are too migratory to afford them any hope of solid 
improrement. The master certainly has no time or opportu- 
nity for conducting Moral Trainito* If we desire that our 
future race of factory workers should be intelligent and moral 
all experience shows that they must be early taught and 
tralnedj before the period of life at which they can engage in 
a public work ; and then might we hope to see our factories 
nurseries of virtue and intelligence, instead of, as is now too 
sadly the case, hotbeds of ignorance, rudeness, and immo- 
rality, strengthened by the sympathy of numbers. 

Of what may be accomplished in a countiy village, we 
have not a practical knowledge ; but, as proprietor of a public 
work in a large city, employing eleven hundred hands, men, 
women, and children, we have tried for years every expedient 
for their improvement, — from the teacher to the missionary, 
and the library of improving and interesting books, — and all 
proved abortive ; which, also, we believe to be the experience 
of tliose who have made similar efforts in regard to workers, 
resident in large towns. The attendance at the weekly even- 
ing lectures gradually dwindled down to about twenty or 
thirty of the most pious individuals ; those who requii*ed 
such instruction were uniformly absent, except when they 
expected their master to be present; and the boys of the 
evening school edasses cared for no instruction, secular or 
sacred, save writing and arithmetic, by a knowledge of 
which they hoped one day or other to become clerks in a 
counting-house. ■ ' • ■ 
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EMULATION. 

This is an important point of the system, and niocli animad- 
version bas been directed against us because wc do not allow 
the children to take places. How, then, it is asked, can yon 
have emulation without a stimulus? We have a stimulus, 
and also emulation, conducted, however, upon different prin- 
ciples, and arising, in some measure, from different motives 
from the ordinary methods pwsued. A child may be sti- 
mulated from love of distinction or from a love of learning— 
unquestionably the former feeling is more generally active 
than the latter ; but if it can be proved, in actual practice, 

' that the latter, or higher motive (although other motives may 
and ought to form ingredients) can be made to stimulate, why 
should wo cultivate selfisliness or any inferior motive ? But 
after the experience of twenty -five years, we are fully of 
opinion, that the stimulative process of the whole system eom- 
bine4 but more especially that of simultaneous answering, 
renders the Haking of places’ quite unneeessat 7 , and medals 
of distinction actually injurious in a moral point of view. 

To illustrate this position : Suppose the trainer is conduct- 
ing a lesson, he of course puts a question, or forms an ellipsis, 
which is answered or filled up by one or more of the pupils, 

8 “ Eng, to natural talents or extent of knowledge. 

.ietf.'fhe answerers ' may benight, or neaiiy soj others 
^ inaybe wng. It is clear, when the answer which the mas- 
. ter accepts’ as' right, is received, and thrown hack upon tlie 
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gfillerjs upon the principle already stated, that that boy who 
may have given the correct answei* feels himself, for the mo'- 
mcnt, the and all w'ho thought- as he did (although 

not expressed by them) also feel to a cei'tain extent elevated 
with him. The very next question may be a reason founded 
on the facts stated, and will likely be answered by a boy or 
glii of quite a different temperament; in consequence of which 
he or she is immediately elevated, without changing his or 
her local position ; and so on through the whole class. One 
boy may become the leader by answering every question, 
which is not likely, from the variety of the exercises ; or any 
boy in the gallery, on this principle, may be ‘ dux’ during 
some part of every lesson. Those who cannot answer, or 
Imve answered or thought improperly, of course feel them- 
selves in the same position as if they actually were at the 
bottom of tlie class. The great point to be gained, whether 
In the moral or intellectual departments, is to cultivate and 
stimulate the higher powers in the acquisition of knowledge, 
rather than to appeal to, and stimulate by, the selfish and 
lower motives of human nature. 

This principle, a few years ago, was a matter of theory on 
oim part ; now, however, it is one of fact and experience, and 
is found more efficacious in cultivating the understanding of 
children ; and, without producing any of the evils alluded to, 
lends greatly to improve their moral sensibilities. 

The x'eader will now readily anticipate our views on the 
sitlpct of prizes. ■ ’ 

PEIZES — PLACES. 

We give no prizes in the Model Schools of the Normal 
Seminary, nor does any one do so who faithfully follows the 
training system. We do not say it is not impossible to give 
prizes without injuring the finer feelings, or injuring the moral 

* This is a title frequently giren in ordinary sohools to tlie head boy of a 

elasB. 
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seBsej when it is confined . to one particular branch of educa- 
tion — such as writing an essaj on a given subject^ altliougli 
much qualification may be made even here — to give prizes 
in a school in which a variety of sahjects are introduced, is.> 
upon the whole^ attended with serious evils. The silver dur 
medal is felt to he elevating, no doubt, if we can judge by tlut 
mein and strut of its temporary possessor, A volurne, liow- 
ever, might be written, setting forth the pros and com of this 
practice, and were the balance taken in reference to the 
’'whole child,’ the weight, we are convinced, would sadly pre- 
ponderate on the side of per contra^ Prizes arc generally, in 
such , circumstances, awarded to the memory of words, or 
general rapidity of verbal answers, seldom to memory of ideas 
or to good behaviour* Pride and vanity are strengthened ; 
the sensitive and physically-weak are discouraged, however 
high their intellectual capacity may be. Many a ^poetic 
Cowper’ creeps into his cell in the presence of the physically- 
furious, whose voice or manner overbears him, and operates 
like a loadstone, depressing and weighing him down during 
the whole period of his education* Ought not the forward to 
be restrained, real talent brought forward, and the modest 
and sensitive encouraged by attention and kindly notice! 
"Who that has witnessed and narrowly observed the heart*' 
burnings, and jealousies, and bending of principle, and lower- 
ing of the moral sensibilities of boys, under the influence and 
excitement of place and prize, does not perceive that, with all 
the apparent advantages of such a practice, it is not without 
a deep and serious alloy ! It is quite clear that the infeelleet 
is that part of the child which is stimulated and rewarded by 
the distinction of place, and the prospect of a prize. The 
moral powers, if not positively injured, are at least left dor- 
mant, or remain unexercised* The vanity or pride of the 
■ is, exercised and strengthened;’ tho^a Who are un- 

4uc^b^|ib«rh discouraged, and frequently sink into careless* 
ness; ibi at, the very best,. it is elevating the few at the ex- 
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pense of the mat) j» The highex* moral poxvers are absolutely 
sacrihced at the shrine of intellect — forgetting, sometimes, that 
^knowledge piiifeth op, but charity huildeth up/ 

We admit that there is a great difficulty in meeting this 
question, as strong intellect and strong health are alike gifts 
of nature, and not dependent on the wiil of the possessor^ 
while the proper exercise of either or both of these unques- 
tionably is so. 

We do not pretend to have removed all the difficulties; but 
the principle of the training system, as a w-bole, has made a 
considerable approach to it ; and would be complete, we be- 
lieve, as far as human nature can permit, were the system uni- 
versally estaUished from the earliest childhoods Places and prizes 
maybe necessary, we admit, in a school for cultivating the 
understaxiding alone, but are unnecessary and inconsistent 
with the principle of moral training, or training the whole child; 
at all events, to dispense with these, in the very worst view of 
the case (but ■which we are not prepared to admit), is sacri- 
ficing the veiy few, it may be, in one or two points, for the 
good of the many, and most certainly elevating the moral 
sensibilities of alL 

It is evident that a prize cannot be given to the most moral ; 
for where is the standard, and how can we gauge the moral 
sensibilities, as well as the moral external conduct % And as 
human beings, even intellectually, ai*e so differently consti- 
tuted, to bo just, we ought to award places and prizes to all 
the following powers of mind, all of which, whether separata 
or combined, are powers which, if properly directed, are good 
in themselves, and ought to be in exercise each day in a school 
education — ^viz., memory of facts, memory of numbers, acqui- 
sitiveness, tune or power of music, reason, comparison, ima- 
gination, illustration by narrative, benevolence, firmness of 
purpose, conscientiousness, and several others too minute to 
mention. It is evident that if the power of memory of words or 
facts and the memory of numbers alone, is stimulated, which 



is a very common practice, then otner aim 7";’ ‘’T 

the intcLct are left dormant; at all events ai-e not sUmuIatcd. 
Now, our object and principle is, to stimulate evciy one oi 
these powers in varied and rapid successioii, not by mere sor- 
didness of acquisitiveness or vanity, but to stimulate the lu|,her 
iutellectual powers themselves, by natural and amraaung 
exercises, and to regulate their proper hearing and end, V 
the still higher powers of the mind, vm., the Moral. Ihc 
union of ike playground and the gallery enables the IrauM’ to m- 

mnplish this. 

It is stated hy some that the scriptures liold out a prize. 
True ; but it is a prize which all may attain without excluding 
any. ' No prize is held out to intellect alone, or the outward 
doings alone, hut to the right use of all the powers hestowed 
on us by God, and all are required to be dcdieatcd to hih 

glory; nofc 
ceive Hlie crown 
not according 
acknowledges and 
Each clxild is i 


one power, but cYcry power. Every one may rc« 
of glory/ according to ^rhat he haih, and 
to what he hath not. The. tniming system 

“ „_i endeavoura to act upon this principle. 
I'cwarded by the acknowledged approbation of 
the master, which is to him a prize. 

• Simultaneous Answers, Emulation, Places, and Prizes, on 
the principle previously laid down, and for which we contend, 
are according to nature, and every day proves that they arc 
sound, practical, and efficient. A hoy, by the sympathy of 
numbers, may be moulded into obedience, and stimulated to 
exertion without taking places, prizes, or being Hogged. 

, ■ rONISHMKNTS — ^THE USE OF THE EOD. 

Thip is a subject of considerable delicacy and difficulty in 
vih® execution, and requires much knowledge oi human qature, 
gentleness, and command of temper on the part of 
' Punishment exercised by afectionate, prudent 
■^'r^i|r'|iS''.<®mp®sdvely an easy task, and in their hand® the 
' rod :is not’ My safe hut sometarnes necessary. 
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In Scriptnre/parenls are -commanded to ase the rod of cor* 
i^eclion^ and ,^not to spare the child for his much crying.* 
This, of course, is a command to parents, not to schoolmasters. 
We admit, however, that when a parent ■ delegates his power 
to a guardian or schoolmastei’y he may, if he' chooses, in com- 
mon with other authority, delegate also the divine i*iglit to 
chastise ; but the schoolmaster possesses no inherent right in 
himself to do so. The parent, of course, is not commanded 
to whip when there is no occasion for it, neither must the 
master ; and it is a question whether the literal rod is always 
to be used, or the ferula, or cane, or ruler, or kick with the 
foot, all of which are common in schools. It is evident that 
the mere sensation of bodily pain is not punishment, unless it 
is understood to be so ; for how much pain will a boy sustain 
from his companions at play without a murmur ; certain pun- 
ishments being the forfeit of the game, and, therefore, he 
suppresses his torture with the utmost heroism I The iirider- 
stending of the punishment must be present, or the mere sen- 
sation of bodily pain is no punishment to him. Instead, 
therefore, of passing into the understanding, through the 
physical department of the human being, we prefer punishing 
as v^’cll as stimulating by the higher sensibilities of our moral 
imtiire. 

If a mother can make it an honour and a privilege for her 
child to lift her handkerchief, and a punishment not to be per- 
■mittecl to do so ; or if it be possible and practicable iliatfor 
disobedience, or any other fault, a child's exclusion from' table 
for half an hour, is felt to be a punishment so severe as almost 
to tear his heart-strings, asunder 5 then it is clear, that .by the 
same process, and by the additional power of the sympatly of 
numbers in ' school, which the, mother with her two, three, 
or four children of different ages cannot have, -the master of a 
training school may punish a child most severely, without 
corporal inlliction. To order ahoy out from ^ the gallery, after 
being properly warned once or twieOi is found to be really 
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severe tlmn half a dozien .-^palmies*’ 
mode of settling a dispute, or silencing 
efficient mode of convincing 
recurrence. 


more 
niary 

by no means an 

or preventing a 

Corporal punishments in school tend to harden or to break 
the spirit. We ought never to associate the idea of pniiish-* 
ment with what we should love. A child ought to love seliool, 
and his teacher, and his exercises. To punish a child by 
causing him to commit a large task to memory, or write a 
long exercise, or read six chapters of the Bible, is the most 
certain mode of generating a dislike for all these. Our object 
is to stimulate from a fear of offending, rather than from a 
fear of the rod, Nothing can be more unjust than to punish 
a boy for a deficiency in the power of calculation, or the me- 
mory of words, while he may possess, in a high degree, reason 
and imagination — thus stimulating the lower at the expense 
of the higher powers of the mind. 

Romo old teachers, and impatient young men, wdio have 
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determine. A parent whose affections to his offspring are 
strong, and who is frequently blind to their faults, may he 
safely trusted with the rod. We would not always haye the 
same confidence in a stranger. It is well, therefore, that 
there is a mode by which schools can be conducted without it. 
We know of nothing that so certainly compels a master to 
train as the feeling in his own mind that he must not strike. 
In fact, if he does his duty, and uses the means within his 
reach, the use of the rod is quite unnecessary. The sympathy 
of numbers is powerful in every department of life — amongst 
the old as well as the young. This principle, in the school 
gallery, whatever the size of the class may be, is the great in- 
strument in convicting the guilty and inflicting punishment. 

How, then, it may be asked, do yon act in the way of pun- 
ishment? for punishments, you admit, are necessary. When 
the offence is of a moral kind, such as stealing, lying, or evil 
speaking, which are the most common offences among chil- 
dren, then a training lesson or jury trial in the gallery is ab- 
solutely necessary, and is felt to be a most severe punishment 
to the culprit, and a barrier to the commission of such offences 
to ail. One plan, for ordinary misdemeanors, and the most 
common, is to threaten the child, calmly yet firmly, that he 
will be taken out from the gallery and made to stand out by 
himself on the floor w^hile the lesson is proceeded with. This 
is felt so severely, that almost uniformly the culprit ceases his 
misconduct ; but should the offence be repeated, and he. be 
actually ordered out from his seat, it is rare, when the whole 
process is properly conducted by the trainer, in presence of 
the whole class, that the child is not in tears before he x'eaches 
the fioor ; and then is the time, tmderly yet firmly^ to exercise 
the whole class, as well as the offending party, on what is the 
offence and the cause of punishment. And after remaining to 
compose himself a very short time^ according to circumstances, 
the child is permitted to return to liis seat — the offence of one 
thus affording an opportunity of training the whole, 
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BIBIiK TRAINING LESSONS*— THE THEORY, 

Eyeey scliool where the Scriptures are read and speit^ as a 
book for teaching the art of reading, is said to ailbrd 
religious instruction, and is termed a Bible or Scriplural 
schooL Most certainly, one point is gained in seeking the 
interests of the young, when they are brought into contact witlx 
the Bible daily, or even weekly, as is the practice in some 
schools, — as important, certainly, as is the circulation of copies 
of the Scriptures in families throughout the world, witliv^iu 
note, comment, or explanation. In both cases, the reading 
of the Bible is useful only under certain circumstances. 1 f 
the understanding be not exercised, as well as the eye and the 
memory, little good will actually be done. 

We believe that a delusion exists to a large extent in the 
minds of the Christian public in regard to the simple reading 
of the Scriptures in school. Greater results are expected to 
follow than can generally be realised. Tlie results, hoY*-* 
ever, we believe, have been quite equal to the means used. 
A large proportion of children read the Bible whose minds 
have never been exercised on the most simple truths it eon** 

■ tains. , The heart must be affected, - of course, before we truly 
’practise its Tirtues. This, however, is the work of a higher 
’ h^d than that of man. Let us use the mean8"--let us d% our , 
’wdiki,^.;and God will assured! do his. But the knowledge of 
and graces 'muat- pass through the understancL 
Ing; explanation or picturing ouh the children have not liacl, 
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except on rare occasionsj by either parent or teacher. How 
then can the affections and motiYCs be inhiienced by truths 
they do not know or comi)rehei]td ? In reading the historical 
parts of Scripturej which are the most coniinonly read por- 
tions, such young persons may remember some of the facts of 
ihe narrative ; but the lesson that might he valuable to them 
for life and godliness they do not see, therefore they cannot 
draw it for themselves. Children do not naturally apply the 
lesson, and it is seldom alluded to by the teacher. Every one 
who has questioned young persons on any portion of Scripture 
which they may have read, will acknowledge how marvellously 
little is remembered, or has been apprehended by them. We 
are not surprised, therefore, at the slow pi'ogress that the 
Christian religion makes in the world. Too generally words 
have been communicated without ideas. 

Ihese considerations, therefore, constitute our stimulating 
motive in desiring the establishment and extension of a par- 
ticular mode of communication termed bible xiiAmNO in all 
schools, week-day as well as Sabbath, as at once a natural, 
scriptural, and highly-inteliectual exercise. To give, in fact, 
by a particular process, the plain and obvious meaning, not 
meiely of the lustoi'y^ but the emblems and principles of Scrip- 
ture, to suck the honey, as it were, from each iiower, and. 
as far as possible, by picturing out, to make each passage speak 
for itself, and thus enable the scholar to draw the moral 
lesson without any dogmatic explanation by the, master, 
Elgures and representations from nature, as well as his- 
torical facts, are the usual methods employed in communicat- 
ing moral and spiritual lessons in Scripture. Till these are 
clearly pictured out, the real meaning and lesson do not 
appear. When so done, Scripture explains itself— the mean- 
ing is obvious. What the Bible trainer has to do, therefore, 

111 conducting a lesson, is to use only suCh language, and 
such illustrations, as are within the attainments and. 
experience of his pupils i and then, of course, the trainer and 
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pupils alike aee the lesson each passage contains. We have 
heard, from persons resident in the Ejist, that the reason w y 
some truly-devoted and self-denying missionaries fail m im- 
pressing the Indians with their discourses is, that they use 
too few, sometimes no ‘ mnles.’ Similes, however, are^ the 
means of attracting and convincing the inhabitants ot tne 
west and northern world, as well as those in the cash when 
facts and arguments sometimes fail. The Scriptures lurnis i 
the best examples of simple and familiar illustrations drawn 
from nature and ordinary life. We might quote a thousand 
examples were it necessary: one can scarcely open a page ot 
the Bible without meeting such. How vastly important, 
then, must the study of natural science, and the manners and 
customs of the East be, so as to enable a person to analyse the 
emblems and imagery of Scripture ! This is valuable, not 
merely to the missionary and the Bible trainer in school, bnt 
to every public and authoritative preacher of the word, aiul 
to the parent. During this exercise, the trainer derives quite 
as much enlargement of mind as the pupils do. ^ ^ 

A simple analysis of the terms Eeading, Teaching, Irain- 
ing, may, in some measure, convey what is meant by the 
process we desire to establish ; — 

1. BibU reading we understand to be the simple reading of 
the words of Scripture, without explanation or analysis, and 
is what is practised at the present day in five cases out of six. 
Thirty years ago it was all but universal. Ihe whole ineaii- 
ing of a passage or text of Scripture frequently rests on one or 
two words. If these are not understood, the reader may, with 
equal profit, read the whole passage in a foreign tongue, 

2. Bible teaching we understand to include an explanation 
or telling by the master of the meaning, of wdiat is read, in- 
structing the child, as it is termed, and conveying the explana- 

ip words more or less simple, which the pupil or 
. ' comprehend, and which the teacher does iMe 

- apj systematic means of ascertaining. This explanation or 
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qiiestioBiBg may be confined, as is too much the practice, to 
the mere facts, without the lesson itself, or it may include 
both. When questioning is added to telling or instruction, 
such an examination then forms one step in the process of 
training. • . 

8. Bihh training is not simple reading, although the passage 
must be read or repeated. Nor is it mere telling or explana* 
tion, although the meaning must be told and explained, but 
not entirely by the master ; nor is it mei'e questioning by the 
master and answering by the scholars, viva voce, or what may 
be gathered from a printed book ; and yet questions are put, 
imd answers are received, but they are mixed with ellipses 
by a particular process, and in such a way, as that instead of 
the master-trainer drawing the lesson, the children are re- 
quired and enabled to do so to him in their own language, 
more or less simple. The being able to do this is the proof that 
the wliole subject-matter has been clearly pictured out, and 
rendered visible to the mind’s eye of the children.^ Wliat 
the children mentally see, they can therefore express in their 
own language. 

The participation of the pupils in almost every sentence of a 
training lesson by filling in ellipses, as well as answering ques- 
tions, partly individually, but chiefly simultaneously, coupled 
with those physical movements so essentially necessary to 
produce and maintain order and mental attention, do also 
completely extirpate sleep or drowsiness from the children. 

On the old rote plans, the child seldom knows — on tiie 
mere question and answer system, the child may or may not 
understand, what he technically answers ; whereas, on the 
training system, the child cannot fail to know, because he 
gives the lesson or deduction, not the trainer. The trainer 
iinquestionabiy teaches facts, but he chiefly acts the part of a 
guide or director to the natural conclusion, 

Bible training, then, we consider to be the natural mode of 
♦ See Chapters IS, 17, IS, and 10. . 
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bringing out the lessons of Scripture after scriptiirai exain- 
pleSj and not as these- truths are usually taught. For ex- 
amplej one of the passages of Scripture^ which is generally 
considered above the comprehension of children^ may be reii- 
dei'edj intellectually at least, comparatively easy of solution. 
It is written, * As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God.^^ Two ways are 
generally adopted in teaching this passage, both of which 
are unnatural, vk., first, questioning on the history of David^s 
persecution by Saul, which called forth these expi^essions, or, 
secondly, by explaining and enlarging on what it is to long 
after God, and wait upon God, without any natural illustration 
whatever, as is done uniformly in Scripture itself, and as k so 
plainly set forth in this particular passage. Such a mode to 
young, or ignorant, or careless persons, is most dark and un- 
interesting. They do not understand the analogy of the con- 
dition of the hart, in relation to David the king, for it has 
not been pictured out, and therefore they are left entirely 
unimpressed. 

The Bible training or natural system, on the contrary, com- 
mences with a plain and simple analysis of the natural history 
of the hart — ^its panting — ^what is panting — why it pants— 
nature of the climate— dust — ^heat — being hunted, it may be, 
on the dry mountains of Judea — whether it must have 
plunged into or drank of the water-brooks formerly, before 
it could long or pant after them, etc. etc. Thus, when 
the hart panteth after the water- brooks,'" has been from 
the very first pictured out, the children, intellectually at least, 
will easily perceive the analogy : ^ So panteth my soul after 
thee, 0 God/ They are prepai'ed also to draw the practical 
lesson from such illustrations as may have previously been 
suggested— interest and attention have been awakened by 
''that^wMch never fails to please, viis., a natural picture. Tfm 
mode forms a fundamental part of the system, and is as ap- 
Psal. sill h 
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pEoable to the Sabbath mhool aa to the week-day tatmioo 
Mbooli the oaly exception bei»g_batt»hieh ia fiimoaM 
... the ae child-that ia th„Sj“ 

sehool the le™., ^ uoder tL m 

sopermtendence of the trainer.^ ^ 

m cannot approve of the following plans of religious in- 

plZZZ^tt" »%- and 

1. Beading a chapter to the chadren without any e*a. 

had’bten rIad^^M^^^“^ children might understand what 
had been read. More would be done than this, even were we 

eadmg an e^ay on the steam engine, the carrier-pigeon 
geology, or galvanism. P^E^oo, 

2. Confining the religious instruction to extracts to he 

found in a readmg or spefiing school-book. 

3. Or trom a dozen or twenty litfle books, containincp short 
extracts of Scripture history, without drawing any poetical 

lesson, but simply the historical facts. 7 Practical 

iteeB-the lesson, fi:om the lesson-book 

iteelf-the Bible-so as to generate in the young mind a 
reverence for its authority and contents ? 

itsetf ? 1® «“iformly read from the Book 

inastei;; and when he cannot, the book is read for him and 

The trainer Lkes 

at the childi-en contribute whatever knowledge they 

Schools,- sth . 

7 r 

fpo«kco«’ioi 'r r 

pagesofanordiuarropehtog-boor or the 
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m£iy already possess, during, tlie natural process of picturing 
out tbe passage, and in dravring tlie lessons wliieli may be de-* 
cliiced from it 

The usual period of school education Is too short to admit 
of even the outlines of Scripture being acquired in the course 
of reading the Bible straight through, as it is called. Of how 
much importance, therefore, is it, in addition to what parents 
can communicate at home, or clergymen from the pulpit, that 
the clear and broad outlines of Scripture be simply anaIyso<l 
and familiarly illusteted at an early period, so that, in after 
life, they may be enabled to make considei’able advancement, 
and fill up these outlines by reading, observfition, and rcfloc* 
tion I By this simple and natural mode of gallery training les- 
sons, the children receive as much religious instruction during 
school kours^ before they are able to read, as after they have 
acquired the art of reading. Independently, therefore, of 
the proved efficiency of this principle, when practically and 
perseveringly carried out, the period of instruction is, in this 
way, greatly extended, we would say at least trebled. Let us 
suppose a child to commence his school education at the age of 
, six, and to receive no Bible lesson whatever til! he attaiiiathe 
age of eight, when we shall suppose Mm able to read the 
Scriptures fluently for himself. If he leaves the English 
school at ten; — ^which is too frequently the case — his religious 
instruction is thus confined to a couple of years. On the 
principle of Bible Traming^ however, he would receive reli- 
gious instruction from the day of his entering school, con- 
tinued in a regular and progressive course, till the time comes 
for his commencing his labours in the field, or factory, or 
workshop. If, in addition to the privileges he will thus have 
enjoyed, we suppose him to have been sent to the initiatory 
department at the age of two or three, he wull have had the 
foundations of Bible knowledge firmly laid, before even the 
usual period of entering school, and his mind prepared for 
the further development of that course of Bible training 
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wMch, we have said, progresses, both in extent and minute- 
^ BBSS, Bp to the time of Ms leatiBg school* 

We are aware that no treatise can exhibit the power and 
beauty of Bible training; for, in addition, it requires the 
sympathy of master and scholars, the eye, the action, and the 
tones of the voice. Indeed, to know the system properly, we 
must be able to practise it. We feel therefore the absolute 
weakness of representations on paper of that which no words 
can adequately convey. 

The truths of Scripture are stated in language suited to the 
condition and capacity of all ranks, in the forms of narrative, 
precept, emblem, and imagery ; to suit the young and the old,' 
the peasant and the philosopher, the governor and the "•o- 
verned ; and whilst ‘ milk ’ is found in the narratives, < stro^ng 
meat’ is richly imbedded in the emblems and imagerf. 
The most iihterate may find all that he needs to satisfy 
him, and the most learned may find ample exercise for all his 
powers, in the contemplation of that sublimest of all know- 
ledge which it reveals— knowledge of the character of God, 
and the condition and prospects of man. 

All nature and art seem brought into requisition in the 
communication of God’s will to msxi, from which, and through 
which, its lessons are drawn and conveyed; and while in the 
history and poetry, and natural emblems, and reasoning of 
Scripture, the intellect may be cultivated, there is in the 
lessons drawn from these, that which teaches how we may 
serve God here, and enjoy him through eternity. 

What ancient or modern poetry can equal in sublimity some 
parages in the book of Job and the Psalms, and the prophet 
Isaiah, or the statement in Genesis, ‘God said, lAt there be 
lights and there was Hght f What can equal the following— 

‘ He weigheth the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance’—' He taketh up the isles as a very little thing, and 
meteth out the waters in the hollow of His hand’— ‘He 
rideth on the wings of the whklwind ?’ 
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Wliat ordinary historian could or woald have condensed 
such a scene as the transfiguration of Christ within the com- 
pass of seven short sentences? 

The lover of natural history may bring into exercise his 
knowledge of animal and vegetable life, as in the emblem, 

‘ As the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
apreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings,’ etc., or the ‘Flower of the field,’ ‘Fig-tree putteth 
forth her figs first’ (not leaves); wntli the innumerable allu- 
sions to animal and vegetable life, all of which, though in- 
tended not to teach science, hut to convey moral and spiritual 
lessons, presuppose a knowledge of the laws and facts to which 
they refer; hence the necessity and importance of teaching 
phyrical science as an ordinary and daily school exercise. 

The geologist may diseove? proofs of extreme old age in the 
strata of this terrestrial globe ; but he will find nothing incon- 
sistent -with the account of the creation, contained in the firet 
chapter of Genesis. That chapter was not written to teach 
geology. A thorough analysis, or a training lesson, however, 
will discover to every candid mind, that the narrative contains 
nothing which can prove whether the creation of the materials 
of the earth took place 6000 or 60,000 years ago. Every 
figure of Scripture is true to nature, the most apposite that 
could he used, and only requires to he unfolded to the mind’s 
eye, to show its appropriateness, beauly, and consistency, 

‘As’ and ‘So’ are of frequent occurrence in the sacred 
volume. Spiritual things have been and can alone he com- 
municated through earthly things. As the natural thing, So 
the spiritual or practical lesson. For example, As the leopard 
cannot change his spots, So they that are in the habit of doing 
evil cannot learn to do well. As the day-star to the ancient 
' 'manner, So. Christ.^ As^silver is refined, So, etc. , .As-lffe': 

,to the warrior, So, etc. As the so.w that is washfe’^ 
bia natural state. ‘As iron sharpeneth iron, 

So ibti the feoe of a man his Mend.’ When the As of A. 
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t'he natural emblem bas been in the first instance clearly 
pictured out, tbe So, or practical lesson, will be apparent to^ 
-the Blind of the pupils. They 'will readily be able to gH’e its 
application, and this is the test of the trainer having pro- 
perly conducted the lesson. 

The trainer, whether in Scripture,, or science, or morals, 
will find his truest and most natural model in our Saviour's 
practical exhibitions of doctrine and conduct while on earth. 
^Is it lawful to give tribute to Caasarf said the Pharisees: 

^ Show me a penny,’ said our Saviour. ^ Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ said the same party ; Jesus pictured it out by the 
story of the good Samaritan.’ ‘ They watched him, whethei* 
he would cure on the Sabbath-day our Saviour looked upon 
them and asked, ^ Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day, 
or to do evil: to save life, or to kill?’ but they held their 
peace. He did not tell the Pharisees whether it was or ivas 
not lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day; he appealed to 
their consciences; he traified them; they felt the rebuke; 

^ they held their peace.’ Our Saviour’s illustrations were uni- 
formly within the range of the experience of his auditoiy : 

^ The sower -went forth to sow,’ etc, ^ Even as a hen gather- 
eth her brood under her wings.’ ‘ In the evening it will be 
fair weather, because,’ etc. He only employed illustrations 
which were suited to the experience and occupations of those 
he addressed. Had Christ lived at the present time, in illus- 
trating spiritual truth and practical duties, he no doubt would 
have adduced illustrations from many points of modern 
science — astronomy, mechanics, optics, and geology. The 
velocity of the locomotive or the electric telegraph would not 
have escaped His notice any more than the ^weaver’s buttle/ 
Scripture generally, indeed, but our Saviour’s example in par- 
ticular, is the best standard of training, as suited to the nature 
and character of man : and how could it be otherwise? for 
*,He knew what was in man,’ 

All analogies and associations, in drawing out the. natural 
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picture of a Bible lesson> whether uarrative or doctrinal^ 
ought to he such as, while they, illustrate the subject, do not, 
at the same time, cause the mind to wander from the point in 
hand. This may be familiarly illustrated. In trayelling 
along a road, I wander not, although my right eye takes ln> 
as it were, the hills, and fields, and villas, on the right side of 
the road, provided all the while I keep my left eije on the 
road, and having glanced shortly in that direction; neither 
do I wander, though I look to the scenes on the left, observ- 
ing the same precaution as before, viz., that the road 
kept in view. I wander, however, when I take both eyes off 
from the road — viewing, it may be, the distant horizon or 
lofty mountains — while all the time I move along the road, 
unmindful and unobservant of what is immediately at hand 
and ought to be the object of my primary observation. 

We ought to enjoy whatever is visible in the course of our 
journey. Some wander so far from their subject, that the 
original topic is lost sight of ; others adhere so rigidly and 
diyly to it, as to. deprive themselves of the natural associa- 
tions and analogies which tend to give it greater vividness 
and interest, and to rivet it on the memory. On this point, 
no rule can be laid down, save this plain one, the practical 
application of which must be left to every trainer’s discretion 
and experience — that all digressions be such as to lead back 
the scholars easily and speedily, and with increased interest 
and intelligence, to the original topic. 

It must be manifest to every unprejudiced mind, that 
our reverence and love for any book cannot be promoted 
or increased ^by its having been made the platform for the 
drudgery and toil of learning to read and spell. This is a 
serious and wide-spread evil as respects the Bible, and we 
must raise our voice against wdiat we esteem so highly in- 
juridus — so levelling in its . tendency to the minds of our 
youthful population. Bible training, on the contrary, is 
’ somelhkg''"more^ thah mere-' reading or spelling, or'explaaa- 
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tioBj or question and answer. We do not place tlie Bible 
in tbe bands of young children as a school-book till they can 
read with tolerable accuracy ; and long before it is so placed, 
they, by the Bible training, have acquired a relish, if not for 
its lessons, at least for the narratives, and emblems, and 
imagery thi“ough which these lessons are conveyed. 

Bible Training includes the great outlines of the narratives, 
precepts, promises, threatenings, parables, and emblems of 
Scripture. Every word, and every emblem or metaphor, is 
pictured out and familiarly illustrated, and this secures a 
thorough understanding of the subject.^' It is only a small 
portion of the entire Scriptures that can be read during the 
longest course of a school education, yet the varied points 
pictured out, day by day, exhibited in the list of Bible 
lessons, must so illuminate every page of Scripture, that the 
person, through life, wdll profit more certainly under his own 
private reading and the public services of the sanctuary. 

Some of our friends may object to laymen analysing or 
picturing out, or even explaining Scripture in school. We 
would, how^ever, entreat them to examine any child, or even 
many grown persons who can read well, but whose mind 
is uncultivated (for cultivation is the result only of an exer- 
cise of the faculty of understanding), as to the amount of in- 
formation he has drawn from the passage, by its being simply 
read by him or to him. We have made the experiment very 
many times, and found it to be almost nothing. A point 
of narrative may have been apprehended, but, as we have 
already said, no lesson has been deduced. The whole picture 
is not present to the mind ; the child, therefore, does not see 

* A knowledge of the climate and productions of Palestine, and the manners 
and customs of the Jews, is absolutely necessary to the Bible trainer, otherwise 
he is apt to founder at every step. He may be greatly assisted by perusing 
several publications by the Religious Tract Society of London —such as. Scrip- 
turn emblems ; Manners, Bites, and Customs of the Jevrs, etc. Also, African 
Light, by tlie Eev. J. Campbell ; Illustrations of Scripture, etc, etc. 
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that on which the lesson rests. For every practical parpose^ 
tberij tlie 'mere reading of the Scriptures is in a measure lostj, 
and the person may continue reading on without the under- 
standing or affections being at all impressed by the words 
he reads.- And what, after all, is the use of Bible readings 
or Scriptural knowledge, unless we are in circmustances to 
derive practical good from the lessons it is intended to convey? 
Every narrative, of course, embodies some practical lesson. 

To all who admit the propriety of any explanation, we 
would say, that if Scripture is to he eoiplained or analysed at all^ 
it should he conducted in the fullest and best manner possible ; 
not to admit this, is assuredly to be inconsistent. The com- 
mand is not merely, read the Scriptures, but ^ search — search 
as for hidden treasures/ ^ Everything worthy of being done 
at all ought to be well done/ and truth loses nothing by 
simplidcation through the fullest analysis. In prosecuting 
Bible training, we do so as a natural and efficient process, and 
the most powerful we have yet seen or practised ; not indeed 
in the tame and imperfect mode we are able to reiwcsent on 
paper, ^ but as it may be exhibited in actual practice. 

It is foreign to our system for the school-trainer to assume 
the character of a preacher, whatever parents may do at 
home, AH that is expected or required of him is, to conduct 
the lesson so as that the natural picture he fully drawn ; in 
other words, to render it visible to the mind’s eye of the youngest 
and most ignorant child present; and then, as we have already 
stated, to draw from the children the moral lesson. 

The master, in conducting a Bible training lesson, may no 
doubt lead, the children into error, but he can only do this 
when he leads their minds blindfoldedly — when he does 
not haturally and clearly picture out the whole outlmes frst^ 
and afterwards the minuter points of the subject that has been 
read as the text or foundation of the morning lesson. A 
phy^icsi trainer can no more lead his pupils from the safe 
. ' ’ See Practical Ilhskatlons of Training Lessons. 
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,patli into afiirimco or^ ditcti^for -examplej with their bodily 
eyes open^ than the Bible trainer can lead his pnpils. into 
erroneous intellectual or moral conclusions, pi'ovided he 
clearly pictures out to their mental eye the plain and natural 
truths embodied in the divine record. Intellectually, on the 
one hand, as well as physically on the other, th$^ must know 
what the^i secp and they never can know until they see it — 
bodily or mentally. 

To read without picturing out the meaning, is as absurd as 
to teach a Welchman, a Highlander, or an Irishman to read 
the English Bible, before lie understands a word of the 
language — examples of which have come under our notice. 

It appears quite natural to reverse the order of conducting 
a Bible training lesson. Out of about 1 400 students, male 
and female, . who have passed through our hands in the 
Normal Training Seminary, we never met with one, who, on 
entering the institution, pictured out, and then drew the 
lesson. Some, no doubt, more naturally than others, at- 
tempted it. The general practice, however, has been (the 
unnatural one) to give the practical lesson at the very 
commencement, without any attempt to draw the natural 
picture, or lay the premises on which the lesson rests. Others 
do so to a very limited extent, always, however, teaching or 
telling, rather than training, and compelling the children to 
take upon trust that of which, with the proper mental picture 
before them, they might be (and actually are fomid to be) 
able to judge for themselves. 

, Many cures are proposed for the woes of Ireland. ^ Justice 
is demanded for the green isle of the sea/ One thing we 
may safely affirm, that Bible training^ coupled with moral train- 
mgp can alone fullg accomplish the worh . Prom the experience 
we have had of Irishmen who have passed through our institu- 
tion as students, we know enough of the Irish character, ti^ 
prove to us that it could not resist being highly interested 
with Scripture emblems and imagery, properly pictured out. 
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What is good for Ireland is equally so for our own population., 
— the promulgation of the gospelj coupled with the practice 
of it, is the alone cure : Biassed are they that hear my words, 
and do them/ 

A Bible training lesson so thoroughly brings out the true 
meaning of the passage, and so enlarges tlie mind by ana- 
lysing the natural picture on which the moral or spiritual 
lessons rest, that we promise the trainer or conductor, high as 
his knowledge of Scripture truth may be, as great an increase 
to his own mind, as he communicates to any or all of his 
pupils. Oftentimes have I commenced a lesson with mj 
pupils, thinking I knew the subject pretty fully, but ere I was 
done, the observations or answers of my scholars on the 
subject-matter of the lesson, threw a flood of light on the 
whole subject, removed perhaps a dilFiculty, or an apparent 
contradiction, and rendered the lesson to he drawn from the 
natural picture apparent as noon-clay, — a training lesson thus 
becoming a practical commentary. We promise every Bible 
trainer, therefoi’e, a rich addition to his previous stock of 
knowledge, and, what is of more importance, an increased 
facility in acquiring it ; his own mind, as well as his pupils’, 
being gradually sharpened up and improved. 

Catechisms — Litukgy. — Under the head Elementary 
Course^ we h^ve noticed ^ catechisms^ as being likely to 
occupy the attention of a juvenile school twice in the week 
for half-an-hour, say during the afternoon of one day, and on 
Saturday morning, instead of a Bible lesson. We would not 
reduce the Bible lessons under five weekly. The catecMsm 
of course will he analysed and proved from Scripture, and 
thus aflbrd a certain amount of religious instruction. In 
Chocegh-' m Enoj-anb schools the Liturgy, on the same 
principle of being analysed and illustrated by Scripture px^oofs, 
might be highly valuable to the young, and would render 
them more attentive and intelligent worshippers during the 
church seiwiee. W® know this has been tried in England 
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wifcii great effect !)j some indmdtials, both ia Sabbath , and ' 
day , schools* ' The imderstanding, .:as well, as the Terbal 
‘ memory^, being exercisedj the -chilclren are natarally more 
quiet in church, and less troublesome-' to, their teachers? who? 
in genera], undertake the task of superintending them ; and 
a similar effect will bo produced in regard to those children 
who individually accompany their parents. 

Could we persuade parents, then, of the inestimable boon 
which such a course of training — secular, elementary, reli- 
gious, and moral — would prove to their offspring — bearing in 
mind, as they ought to do, that a period of life is fixed by Act 
of Parliament under which labomr, as well in factories as in 
mines, is prohibited — what a moral revolution would be pro- 
duced among the masses, reaching in its effects to generations 
yet unborn! If our country is ever to be morally raised, it 
must be by directing strong and united efforts to the training 
of the young* We would here, therefoi'e, call the attention of 
legislators, clergymen, and teachers, to the important fact, 
which all the statistics of crime — all the experience of the 
most devoted philanthropists prove — viz., that in proportion 
as you religiously and morally train the youth of a country, 
you are laying still firmer the basis of national prosperity, 
and bringing into operation an engine for effecting the 
greatest good, exercising as they do a powerful reflex indu- 
ence on their parents and relations at home* 
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ORAL sb::oular gallery LESJjOSrS. 

TEAiNmG- gallery lessons^ in natnx^al science and the artSj 
are found to be not merely a highly intellectual exercise, but 
are valuable to persons in every rank of society, whether 
master, servant, or workman. Whilst they are x>articulaiiy 
valuable to persons in the humbler walks of life, in iitting 
them for manual and other labour, they are also important as 
the foundation of a more extended knowledge of science, to 
those whose circumstances may enable them to prosecute their 
researches still further. To the former, these school exercises 
may be all the theoretical knowledge on such subjects they 
can ever acquire. To the latter, a thoi’oughly analysed or 
pictured out training lesson day by day, will be found an 
elementary exercise greatly superior to the ordinary mode of 
merely reading lessons or lectures, even when accompanied 
by explanation. 

The teaching of science orally by gallery lessons, is a new 
and additional branch in popular schools, and that it ought 
to form a distinct feature in education, even for the children 
of the poor and working classes, wiU appear, when we con- 
sider the importance of servants (male and female), work- 
men, and mechanics, having a correct idea of things and of 
scientihc terms. The workman, in consequence, would know 
better the meaning of relative terms, even in the" drudgery of 
manual labour*, and he might be left to execute much by a 
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simple order seientificallj expressed^ wMeli he caanot bow 
do ' withoHt the closest snperiatendence ; and although the 
mechanic mnst have acquired' a practical Imowledgej, at least 
of the terms and science of his particular profession, yet early 
school training in science and scientific terms would have 
expanded and exercised the mind of many a person, humble 
in rank, hut of powerful intellect, so as to have produced 
many more James Watts than we now have, whose genius 
and discoveries might have enriched mankind, and added to 
the domestic and social comfort of all. How difficult it is to 
get a workman out of a beaten track, or, if he he a genius, to 
fix him ill any track at all I 

It is evident, that although some points of science, from 
observation, reading, and conversation, do force themselves 
upon the young mind, and may be made available when a 
person attends a course of public lectures in after life ; yet, 
the fact of his knowledge having been gathered up at ran- 
dom, without arrangement or' system, leaves Mm very much • 
in the dark as to the basis on which all or any science rests. 

Visitors sometimes say, What have the children of the 
poor to do with science ! let them learn to read their Bibles, 
and repeat their Catechism, that’s the education suitable for 
the poor. Science, however, is valuable alike to the mechanic 
and the man of business, in promoting the arts of life, so in- 
dispensable to the wealth and comfort of all ranks of society. 
If the hold and clear outlines of science be given to all ranks, 
each may maintain his proper place in the scale of its ascen- 
sion. The poor man, if he chooses, may advance beyond the 
limited period of Ms elementary school education, and the 
man of leisure and scientific research may rise as high as he 
pleases; whilst the genius, of whatever grade, acquires enough 
to enable him to prosecute his studies, and take Ms just place 
in society. But we rise a little Mgher in our gallery training 
lessons, and use scientific terms, expressive of scientific prin- 
ciples, such as are used by lecturers on natural philosophy, 
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_ in consequence of’ wbicli? it is still urged by some, wht teach 
SCIENCE to cbildren in an elementary scboolf Wliat can 
they nnderstand of latent beat, tbe radii of a circle, eentii- 
fiigal and centripetal forces, gravitation, electric fluid, and 
inninnerabie other more complex terms ? Now, we have to 
say, that all such terms can be simplified, and when reduced 
to simple terms, they can be understood by children of a few 
years old. Having these outlines clearly analysed hy familiar 
illustrations^ so as to communicate the idea in tbe first instance, 
they can then be made to understand the most complex 
terms, expressive of the most complex movements and con- 
ditions. For example, the motion of a child round the 
circular swinging-pole in the pky-groiind, may illustrate, in 
some measure, how the moon beeps in its orbit round the 
earth, and the lattei', or any other planet, round the stui ; in 
other words, what is meant by the centrifugal and centripetal 
foi’ces. The proper course of education in science has too 
generally been reversed ; and the reason why so muny adults 
stop short in their progress, and cannot educate themselves 
(for education ought only to close with life), is, that they have 
committed to memory technical terms, which, not having been 
pictured out and illustrated, are not understood ; and also, that 
the minute points of science have been given before the great 
outlines were drawn. 

The philosophic terms which a public lecturer finds it 
necessary to use, are not thoroughly understood by the youth ; 
they have not been explained, far less pictured out to Ms 
mind^s eye. He does not therefore see the bearing of each 
point of the premises laid down, or the conclusions to v/hich 
the lectux’cr arrives, and at the close he is found oftentimes to 
have acquired no distinct impression of the actual lesson, 

. which otherwise might have been received. He may applaud 
the lecturer as being a clever man^ * It was an excellent 
lecturer ^ What beautiful experiments he performed f ^ How 
remariably bright he made the gas to burn, and what an 
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explosion it produced T But the lectm'o itself lie has not com- 
prehended. This is the everj-daj .experience of the • joung 
and the old in attending public lectures on science. It would 
have been otherwise after a course, of early school trail, ring. 

The lessons during the first stage, of the outlines, at what- 
ever age the child commences his course, ought to be ex- 
ceedingly simple, and should comprehend a number of the 
more obvious things in natui'e and in art, wdiich every child 
ought to kno'vv in their great outlines, before ho is perplexed 
with minute points, or the use of technical terms ; a know- 
ledge of which he gradually acquires as he advances from 
stage to stage. 

As a child, I wish to know what wheaten bread and oaten 
bread are ; the distinction in quality, and how they are made; 
how butter and cheese are made ; what salt is ; how wine is 
made, and of what composed ; what brown and loaf sugars 
are ; the nature of tea and coffee, with the places where they 
are produced, and how they are brought to the condition in 
which they are found when used at home at the fireside ; the 
distinction between wool, cotton, fiax, and silk, both how they 
are produced, and why mors or less warm. 

The child ought to be made acquainted with articles of 
furniture. These are continually presented to his notice, and 
they afford the means of exercising his powers of observation, 
and training him to think. Their nature and relative qualities 
ought tU be made familiar to Mm. 

The natural history of the more common animals, domestic 
and foreign,ris also an object of interest and a means of en- 
largement to the young mind, particularly when united with 
a short history, not merely of the habits of the animals them- 
selves, but of the countries and inhabitants in and among 
which Providence has placed them, and the peculiar adapta- 
tion of each to its own particular circumstances. As a child, 
I wdsh to know why the swallow is not seen during winter ; 
why the lien has open, and the duck webbed feet ; with other 
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more minute points of the formation of animals ; why tlie 
butterfly is seen in summer. only; from wliat origin it lias 
sprung. What are. all these? the child naturally inquires, 
and whence do some of the latter derive their pearly white- 
ness? Of what use rats and mice are, seeing they are 
so troublesome in our dwellings, and why and when they may 
he killed, without our being chargeable with cruelty ; how 
the foot of the rein-deer is suited to the frozen regions of 
Lapland, that of the horse to our own, and the camel’s to the 
sandy deserts of Arabia. From one and all of these training 
lessons, the children may learn something of the power, anti 
wisdom, and goodness of God to all Ms creatures ; and such 
lessons ought uniformly to be drawn from the children by 
every trainer during the daily oral gallery lessons. 

The child sees himself surrounded on every side by men of 
trade and handicraft, and he wishes and ought to know not 
merely the qualities of things, and the materials in use, but 
how they are moulded, or joined, or mixed, or decomposed, 
so as to render them serviceable. He sees the smith form a 
nail or a horse-shoe ; why does he heat the iron in a furnace 
before laying it on the anvil, and striking it with the ham- 
mer ? The uses of the pulley, the screw, and the lever, ought 
to be pictured out to him by analogy and familiar illustra- 
tions. The child sees paper ; why not woven as a piece of 
cloth, and why more or less impervious to moisture ? 

The child breathes air, drinks water, sees steam, hail, and 
snow. What are all these? the child naturally inquires; 
and why is the last w/izhf and, when melted, tarns into 
water? The sun to him appears always round, not so the 
moon — ^why so? The principal parts of his own body, and 
those of other animals, with their relative functions, ought to 
be, known; the qualities .and names of the more common 
minerals, and the great outlines of botany, etc* Such training 
lessons ought to be commenced in their outlines in the initia- 
tory school, and carried forward more minutely in the juvenile. 


OBAL SEOUL AE 0AM.EaY -LESSONS* , B07’ 

Much of the bewilderment felt by men of all degrees of 
acquirement rests in the fact, that scientific terms have not 
been analysed or pictured out by familiar illustrations as a 
first step in their eaidy education. Complex subjects, and 
complex terms, which ought to have been the last, have 
genex'ally been made the first stage; consequently blindfolded" 
ness, to a considerable extent, continues, these first and 
natoi'al steps not having been traced. This is an ordeal more 
or less severe, for these reasons, to which every student who 
practically studies in the seminary is subjected, before he can 
communicate what he knows to the children in the model or 
practising schools. 

In the industrial department, there are many important 
points with which the girls ought particularly to be made 
acquainted, and which may be carried into domestic and 
social life ; such as, the scientific reasons why a room is better 
aired by opening the top of a window than the bottom, 
— ^how to sweep a fioor without ^ watering,^ and without 
mising the dust, — the effect of making tea with water just 
brought to the boiling point, and w^ater which has boiled for 
some time, — ho'w to make or mend a fire, so as to save fuel, 
and whether the top or bottom of the fire ought to be stiiTed 
in rendering it what is termed either a good or a lasting fire, 
—the science of combustion, and whether smoke ought to 
exiKSt at ail, or to what extent, and how it may be cured or 
prevented, — the scientific and practical effect of toasting 
bread, and laying one slice above another,— and the effects, 
practically and scientifically, of fire on woollen, cotton, linen, 
and silken cloths. These, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, and a number of other practical matters, may be 
rendered highly useful to females of this class in after life. 

Children, of both sexes, are exercised daily on some point 
in each of these departments. Whatever is done, ought to be 
well done. Analyse one point clearly, rather than a dozen 
points imperfectly. Variety does not dissipate the laind, or 
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render knowledge superficial* It is only so %vlien the mere 
surface is presented, without a pkturmg oid and a proper 
analysis. The child is fatigued and disgusted when kept too 
long on any one subject, whereas each power of the mind is 
strengthened by frequent and varied exercise. The natural 
process on entering a garden, for example, is first to look at 
everything within its four corners; but the plan generally 
adopted by the lecturer is to spend, as it were, a wmek at tlie 
door-step, analysing the first plant met with. Let the mind 
see the whole outlines of each department it enters upon in 
the first instance, and then with interest and intelligence it 
will patiently investigate each step in its progress. 

As we have already stated under a former head, when 
objects are within our reach, we make use of them in con- 
ducting the lessons as a sort of text, or starting point; but 
whether within reach or notj our principle is to picture out 
the whole lesson, and every point of the subject-matter of 
which it is composed. Facts which the pupils prove them- 
selves ignorant of, are stated by the master, — the lesson is 
then drawn from, and given at the time by the children them- 
selves. Their ability to do so, as we have already said under 
the head of Bible Training, is the test whether the subject 
has been properly pictured out or not — for if so, they must 
understand what they mentally see — keeping in view that we 
do not know a thing until we see it with our bodily or mental 
eye. For example, if separate lessons have been previously 
given upon the properties of heat, and water, and steam, and 
air, and the condensing influence of cold, and the screw, and 
the pulley, and the inclined plane, and the lever, and the 
centrifugal force ; and if all these and other forces be pictured 
out, as combined in one machine, the children will readily 
undei’stand what a steam-engine is, in their minds, and tell 
the trainer the effect of its power upon the shaft that may 
move, spinning machinery, raise water, or propel a steam- 
vessel or railway train. This is a fundamental part of the 
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training system, and a knowledge of secular subjects, as -we 
Iiave already said, also enables the Bible trainer more easily 
to elucidate many of the lessons of Scripture. 

These daily gallery training lessons are conducted on pre- 
cisely the same mode with Bible lessons, on the principle of 
chapters 16., 17, 18, and 19, Whilst the Bible lessons are 
uniformly read from, the Bible itself, the secular gallery train- 
ing lessons are taken from such texts as appear in chapter 28. 
The Bible lesson ought to be the first of the morning, and the 
secular gallery lesson the first of the afternoon, although only 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour should be occupied in con- 
ducting it. 

There are only a very few good text-books on science and 
secular subjects, wliich can be read by the children before, 
and at the moment the daily secular lesson is given, both 
because they are generally too lengthy or incomplete, and 
because nine-tenths of the points to which pur gallery lessons 
refer, are less abstract, and of more practical advantage than 
the subjects to which these treatises refer. Our gallery 
secular training lessons, as a distinct branch, therefore, are 
conducted by the trainer without hook. This, however, does 
not prevent the master elucidating any point he chooses to 
fix upon during the ordinary reading lessons. 

By some strangers, are complained of as being too 
simple, by others that we are too lofty, in the subject-matter 
of our lessons, and that the terms used while analysing them 
are too simple, or, on the other hand, too complex; they would 
thus place us ^between two fires,’ Our desire, however, is, 
that the pupils see every step of the progress of picturing out, 
whatever the subject may be. Our practical students at first 
uniformly complain of the difficulty of simplifying every sub- 
ject; but, eventually, they become fully convinced, from, ex- 
perience, that simplicity is the last and highest attainment of a 
trainer of youth. 
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ROUTINE FOR AN INITIATORY TRAININO SCHOOL. 

We liave formerly statedj that the same principle of commu* 
nication is followed in the initiatory^ as in the juYenile and 
senior departmentSj only that the outline of every subject is 
more the object of attention^ and the languagCj of courses 
more simple. We may notice a few points worthy oi 
attention. 

■ 0ALLERT AND Play* 0BOUNI> in this, as ill ^every dep^artment. 
In the latter, or tmcovered school-room — two circular savings, one 
for the girls, and one for the boys. The master and mistress do not 
require to separate the sexes at play — ^this is generally done in- 
stinctively by themselves. The liberty of being "in the same play- ■ 
ground, and playing together, if they choose, under proper piperin- 
tendence, produces a lasting benefit in a moi'ai point of view. A 
box of wooden bricks ought to be had, and flowers planted in the 
borders.* 

Unless the master he with, Ms pupils at play, he must remain, 
in a great measure, ignorant of their real character and disposi- 
tions ; and while he takes no notice at the moment, he nevertheless 
marks what he sees amiss, and conducts a training lesson, or jury 
trials in respect of any misdemeanor, on their return to the sciiooi 
gallery. A monitor or janitor wont do as a substitute for the 
sovereign authority of the master, which ail acknowledge, and 
whose condescension, in taking a game or swing with them, is felt 
as a privilege, and who, in consequence, is enabled to guide them 
by a moral, rather than by a physical influence. 

Cleanliness* — ^T his is an. essential part of physical training ; it 
forms an occasional exercise in the morning, when the hands and 
faces of the children are inspected by the master or mistress. 

,i Whatever may be the habits^ of the family at home, all should 

* See page 145, 
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and do actually appear clean at school. Strange to say, some 
parents give it as an excuse for not sending tlieir enildren to school, 
that they are obliged to keep them so neat and clean 1 

Cleanliness and order are not mei’ely important parts of the 
system,, hut distingmsli it even to the most casual observer. Some 
ehildi'en are naturally more filthy in their habits than others ; all 
such tendencies, however, may be checked, and, in a great measure, 
subdued, at an early period of life, by the moral trainer. In every 
school, cleanliness ought to be held as ‘next to godliness.’ 

Closets. — For arrangements, see Plans, etc. 

Bible Sxako. — This is used in every department, and is ^mply 
a neatly turned pillar of wood, with double row of shelves, slightly 
inclined upwards, the top forming a small desk, and is placed on the 
floor, on a stand in front of the gallery, about eight feet distant ; 
on this lies the large Bible from miich the daily lesson is taken. It 
also holds any other school-books requisite for the master or mis- 
tress, besides the small hand bell and whistle. A small slit or 
groove is made in front of it, into which may be placed, when re- 
quired, the ball frame, or the black-board, or a map of Palestine, 
or of our ow or any other country. 

Tocal Music. — Music is known to possess a powerful influence 
over the affections, and even the memory, Ehymes, moral songs, 
h 3 rmns, and psalms, therefore, form an important part of each day’s 
exercises ; and, as these are generally adapted to the lesson imme- 
diately under consideration, they stamp the impression more deeply 
on the thoughts and feelings ; and, from what we have learned re- 
garding those children who have long left school, we believe the 
essence of such rhymes will never be forgotten. 

Singing is a necessary qualification in an initiatory schoolmaster; 
but if he cannot sing, then his wife, or other female assistant, must. 
An initiatory training school without music would be a complete 
failime. 

Prater. — ^The school is daily opened and closed with prayer 
and sin^ng a hymn. The master’s prayer ought to be slowly and 
' " nd 


distinctly expressed, shorty simple^ and impressive; and he ought not 
to use a single expression which is bwond the comprehension of 
his pupils ; and should the children afterwards repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, which it is well they be trained to do, care should be taken 
that it be thoroughly understood, by having it distinctly pictured 
out, according to the system ; and also that they be made, as much 
as possible, to feel its importance. 

Standing with eyes shut will naturally appear a suitable posture 
ill the gallery, and they may be trained to rise up and sit down 
together, as if they were one body. , The usual physical exercises 
being gone through, and their attention secured by the motion of 
the hand, before prayer, or at any other time, the whole may foe 
trained to move quickly and in perfect silence, thus rendering the 
exercise as applicable to a Sabbath as a week-day school. 
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Emulation, Taking Elages, anb^Ekizes,— I t is aloaost un- 
necessary to mention that, m infant training schools, taking places, 
or tlie usual means whereby dull or selfish children are stimulated 
to exertion, arc of little use* . Encler this system, such stimulants 
are compiiratively unnecessary, or if, in any case, they prove useful, 
they are more than coimterbalancod by the envy and jealousy which 
they engender* Give the children plenty ofi fun^ lively and cheerful 
excTcise, and full occupation^ and without presuming to condemn 
all other sthnuiants, a smile or a frown from the master so much 
beloved, because so much the childi-eif s companion and friend, will 
accomplish that which many, nay, almost all other, means will fail 
of doing* 

The feble, secular, and other gallery lessons, are conducted in 
their great outlines on the principles already laid down, and aceor- 
dij^ to the simple arrangements of the school lessons."^ 

Pictures and objects connected with natural histoiy, manufac- 
tures, and agricuitural pursuits, etc., may be used as starting 
points of the training lessons, 

Ahohmetic, assisted by objects, whether the ball frame or 
otherwise, maybe commenced at a very early period, indeed, as soon 
as the child can be made to understand that collecting playthings 
is addition, and scattering, subtraction. 

Such questions as the following may be proposed : — 

How many beads are three beads and one bead ? 

If‘ yon take one bead from four beads, how many remain ? 

How many apples are four apples and one apple ? 

If you take one apple fr'om seven apples, how many remain ? 

How many are live pence and one penny? etc., etc.f 

Geometbical Figuees may be taught by means of printed sheets, 
or from the black-board, or. the Gonigi'aph, a small instrument, 
composed of twelve flat steel rods, connected by pivots, which, at 
pleasure, are formed into all possible geometrical figures, from a 
straight line ordriangle to an octagon or decagon. The furnitwre^ 
pillars, windows of the school^ etc.^ ought to he used as illustrations. 

The simplest forms only are taught in the initiatory department, the 
more complex being left till the children enter the juvenile school. 
They ought to be taught to every child who enters school, although 
ten years of age, begmning as you woxdd with infants. Serious 
objections are started against the use of these figures, but they 
arise from a want of due consideration ; for nothing is more easily 
comprehended by the youngest children. A knowledge of these 
, figures and the terms used to express them, enable the children to 
describe the shape of any object, square, oblong, round, octagonal, 

* See Chapters 16, 17, 18, aad 10. 

t It is common for children in infant imcMng schools to repeat numbers up 
to hundreds of millions on the ball frame, who are yet perfectly ignorant of how 
many birds two ducks and three geese are. 
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mgthe head, angling the toes, etc.,’ wli.e dttb ^i^the^l^S'^ 
S&W "" Wiedge of the fom of theletteS.* ®i)Si 
of this exercise amusement, warrants the introduetiou 

on leaving school; and besides aThaWt of ^vf 
will, without doubt, be seS in future life in thf"" 
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3ystem! ^ ^ Intellectual, as m the moral department of the 

* See First Speilbg^Book, and on Sheets. 
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The true method of trainiBg to the hahit of obediencG, is just to 
nuike the child do the very thing which he may have omitted, for»‘ 
gotten, or refused to do, the. command being giren in a soft vet 
firm tone of voice. 

A pai'cnt or schoolmaster may adopt a veiy simple niediod of 
training children to obedience, and of strengthening their pcrcep- 
five powers, by requiring of them a. clear dekription of any oecor- 
rence. For example, make a child walk from his seat a short space, 
then order him to run — to sit down — to rise again and hop on one 
foot from one seat to another — ^to walk out of the room — to walk or 
run in again — to sit on liis former seat, or any oilier movement, 
more or less extended, wliich the trainer may tlnnk proper for the 
boy or girl to do. After which, require him, or some other child, 
or several children alternately, audibly to state, in distinct language, 
every particular movement the child has made, and in exact suc- 
cession. This exercise may be varied in many ways. One or two 
simple movements, of course, in the first instance — the more complex 
afterwards. Closely allied to the principle of obedience, is reepuring 
a direct answer to every quesiioji. The following is a sentiment 
inculcated in school, which elliptically the chihireii are left audihhj 
to fill up. We should always do what we are ... bid. Children 
should do ... what they are hid. 

Small Whistle and Hand-Bell. — ^These simple apparatus 
are greatly more important than most persons are apt to imagine ; 
they promote the most important habit of the school, viz., obedience. 
In no otiier -way can instant obedience be obtained in school so easily 
as by a touch of the bell or a blast of the ivory wdiistle ; and in no 
other way can one hundred or one hundred and fifty children, at 
their various sports, be called from a play-grouiul, within the sliort 
space of fifty or sixty seconds ; we would, therefore, recommend 
every trainer to use both for certain understood purposes during 
the jirogress of the school exercises. In the initiatory, as well as in 
the juvenile school, when neither whistle nor bell may be at hand, 
TVHIST orSH..., expressed softly or sharply, according to circum- 
stances, yery generally commancls instant silence. 

Calling" INTO the Covered School -room. — At half-past ft 
o’clock, the trainer must pay particular attention that the children 
go into school from the play-gi'ound, in i^erfect order — not in a con- 
fused mass, as is too commonly the case ; seeing also that tlwjy put 
up their caps and bonnets each on his proper peg ; and also that the 
luncheons which may be brought with them lie safely and oi’deily 
placed, so as to avoid confusion when used at mid-clay. Attention 
to such little matters at all times does much to form Imbits that 
are not only yaluable to the proper conduct of the school, but to 
the pupils at home, and in future life* 
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EOUTIHE OF A MIXED JUVENILE TRAININO SCHOOL, 

Children from six till ten or twelve years of age^ and conducted 
partly hy Monitors, 

To have a perfect system of education, or even an approacb 
to it, we should require separate schools, and separate play- 
grounds, for children of the following ages, each department 
with a master and assistant (both trained), viz.: — One 
department, initiatory — for children under six years of age, 
with 150 pupils ; junior — for those of from six till about 
eight or nine ; juvenile — for those. of eight or nine till about 
eleven ; and then senior — those above eleven, each having 
70 to 80 scholars, tinder this arrangement, there is the 
greater sympathy in regard to age and attainment, and, 
therefore, the greater pi^ogress. In such schools direct teach- 
ing or training by monitors would be unnecessary. 

The more common approach to this, however, may be as 
follows: — Initiatory — children under six; juvenile — those 
from six to twelve ; and female industrial department, viz— 
two hours during the afternoon (say from 3 to 5 o^cloch), 
under the mistress, who may be assistant in the initiatory 
department till 2 o’clock; or if sole mistress of a small 
initiatory school, such school for infants would then close at 2 
o’clock, leaving one hour for dinner or relaxation* 

A MIXED JUVENILE MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Having already stated the routine that may be adopted in 
the initiatory department, we shall now present one for a 
juvenile school, of 80 boys and girls, of all ages between six 
and twelve years, in which the pupils may be, to a consider- 
able extent, cultivated according to the training system the 

master having no trained assistant, but assisted by monitors, 
or pupil teachers. Should, however, there be a trained assis- 
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taiit, and tlie school and pkj-grouncl commodions, 110 or 
120 pupils might then be admitted^ instead of 80. 

Morning. — The master will iiniformlybe with the children from 
9 o’clock, when they meet in the play-ground. At half-past 9 
o’clock, seated in the gallery, when he will conduct the Bible 
training lesson with the whole scholars. This, with the previous 
analysis of the two verses of the psalm or hymn to be sung, and 
prayer, may occupy ; about the first hour, including any training 
lesson tliat may be found necessary on previous conduct at play. 
TaMng the children to and fii’om the gallery and play-ground would 
be included in tins hour. 

. Mid-day. — During the mid-day play-hour, the master-trainer 
takes his. luncheon in school, and is with the children the time they 
are at play, after they ha,ve asked a blessing, and taken their 
luncheon, ‘ piece,’ or bread and milk. At the close of the play- 
hour, — review of conduct always the first thing on assembling in 
the gallery for the seculax training lesson. The system is injured 
by children going home at 12 and returning at 2, the mid-day 
play-hour being most important for the moral traming. Better only 
have one hour of interval, and close the school an hour earlier in 
the afternoon. 

Ax^ternoon. — ^T hc master will conduct a training secular lesson, 
which may occupy half-an-hour, to the whole pupils, as in the 
iiionamg’s Bible lesson, — and as monitors cannot possibly do this 
part of the work, or be superintendents and reviewers of play-ground 
conduct, he must, therefore, endeavour to be so simple that the 
youngest may understand the terms used, and yet be so varied in 
his illustrations, as that the older children may advance a little 
daily in their stock of knowledge. 

Supposing the Bible lesson to be finished at half-past 10, — the 
mid-day play-hour to be from half-past 12 till half-past 1, — and 
the secular gallery lesson over by 2. We may state how the other 
time should be employed — supposing the branches of education are 
not too varied, but such as might be suitable for children of, the 
■working class in a village or town elementary school. 

We may remark that, however imperfectly assisted the master- 
trainer may be by monitors in conducting the ordinary elementpy 
branches, yet, when strictly adhering to the two gallery traming 
lessons daily, and the play-ground superintendence morning and 
mid-day, -with the subsequent review of conduct, the minds of the 
children -will be gradually instructed and cultivated — religious 
knowledge, to a great extent, will be communicated — and moral 
training secured. 

..Thus we have left to arrange for the public school from half- 
past 10 till half- past 12 — and from 2 till half-past 3 — leaving 
hali^an-hour till 4 o’clock for the monitors or , pupil-teachers to be 
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instructed bj the master, wHch he ina;y carry on tiil 5 o’clock- 
provided lie requires to give, pupil-training one and a half lioiirj? 
daily- It ■will not do for Mm to employ any portion of the play- 
hours or intervals with this work, as is sometimes done, to save 
time, as it is termed. This would be subversive of the moral train- 
ing. iSTeither must he send out one class to play while lie teaches 
aivjther in-doors. When one class goes, all ought to go, and the 
trainer with them — not the assistant merely, far less a monitor. 

We may remark that, while the children are advancing in tlie 
various branches, partly being taught by the trainer, and partly by 
monitors, yet it will be important that he revise the children’s 
lessons, in large classes in the gallery, each branch at least once 
a- week, and as much as possible on the principle of training lessons, 
making a free use of the black-board before the gallery or large 
class, in the way of demonstration. 

Many persons conduct a school of 150 children of all ages, from 
five to fifteen years, sometimes -with only one untramed assistant, 
and sometimes even alone. All such schools, even with the assis- 
tance of monitors, must be more imperfect than where there is a 
proper classification, and masters to each department, who can 
train, instead of monitors, who at best can only teach facts. 

The subdivision wn propose for the juvenile school, is perhaps 
the nearest that can be followed out, in most instances, in the pre- 
sent starved state of education, ignorance of the public mind as to 
what real education is, the limited attendance of children generally, 
and the prejudice of parents in favour of mere reading, or the sound 
of words without the understanding of them. 

A man and bis wife can as easily train 140 to 160 chikfren in the 
initiatory department, as one master and an assistant (both trained) 
can train 100 in the juvenile -for this reason, that in the initiatory 
department for infants the exercises are nearly all simultaneous,, 
whereas, in the juvenile, there are not merely the superintendence 
in the play- ground of children very dissimilar in age, the Bible and 
secular gallery lessons, to children varying in age and attaimnents, 
at the least six or seven years, but there arc all those elementary 
branches of writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, science, etec, 
which require classification ; and although the same ti’aining prin- 
ciples are followed out with all the classes, yet, if the pupils are to 
advance progressively, there must be subdivisions in several of thu 
branches in a juvenile school of 80 or 100 scholars. 

All that we have noticed under the head Initiatoby Defaet- 
ME3NT, as to the mode of training in the play -ground and tiie 
gallery, equally applies to the juvenile department. They are 
parts of the same system, varying in one particular, that from the 
day the child is placed in the juvenile department, a spelling or 
reading book is put into his hands (which is carefully excluded 
from the infants, for reasons already assigned), he continuing to 
breathe the same moral atmosphere, in-doors and out of dim's, 
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tlirougliout the whole course of his education, and not, as he must 
in general do at present, if he has not passed through the initiatory 
department, enter a jiiyenile training sfchopl with mind uncultivated, 
and rude habits, like a garden orergroim '' *^th weeds, .which must 
be rooted out or subdued, ere good seed can enter the ground. On 
the other hand, should some benevolent lady hate set up an infant 
training school, where the weeds of nature have been carefiilly 
rooted out a,s they sprung up ; and liberty, and joy, and healthful 
exercise have been granted to the child in the infancy of its days 
— no juvenile training school being in the neighbourhood, be 
must go to a teaching school without the fresh air of the play* 
groinuh or the liberty and ennobling e^rercises of the gallery. Plod 
over his book he must; and kind as the teacher may be to all, 
the child feels the school to be a prison-like restraint. And 
the teacher of the school is apt to affirm (we believe with great 
truth), that ‘ the children frowi the initiatory training school are the 
most restless of all his pupils' This is precisely what might be 
expected, until their bodily and mental energies become inured to 
the restraints under whicdi they have been placed. The infant- 
trained scholar, if forced to pursue his education in an ordinary 
English school, feels no liberty to expand those mental, moral, and 
bodily energies that have been under previous cultivation — ^in tact, 
jus training is broken or disjointed, . . - 

The juvenile department is inefficient .without the previous 
ti.'aming of the initiatory, and the juvenile scholar cannot continue 
his traixiing, U7ikss both departments be conducted on the same system. 

We. may remark, that a different course must be followed with 
those children who have attended the initiatory department from 
those who have not. In the one case it is only adding a succession 
of links to the chain of good habits of mind and body already 
begun ; whereas, in .the other case, a new course must be entered 
upon, and bad habits already formed, which stand as a barrier to the 
formation of good ones, must be overcome The training in a 
juvenile school, without the preTuous cultivation, will thus exhibit 
less efficiency for a considerable period of time. Under a prudent 
and vigorous trainer, hov/ever, much will be overcome, more espe- 
cially if the school consists of one-half, or even a fourth, of trained 
infant school children. The power of imitation and social sympathy, 
added to the master’s exertions, will, to a considerable extent, 
overcome these difficulties. 

^ Uallino in FiiOM TBB UNCOVERED BcHOOL.— The Same atten- 
tion in respect of order is requisite, in going to and from the play* 
ground and gallery, morniixg, mid-day, and at dismissal, as well as 
at the inteniiediate periods for play, as in the initiatory school.^ 

* See page 314. 
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K A1 N'IN'G J 5 EM IN AR Y. . 

What is a Normal Seminary? What is the Normal System f 
are questions frequently asked. In regard to the latter ^^e 
answer, there is no such general designation as Normal Sys- 
tem, as every institution of this nature may have a particular 
system of its own. Normal is derived from norma, a rule. 
The no7mia of our Institution, therefore, is -The Training 
System/ for the extension and promotion of which it was 
originally established. 

The term Normal, although signifying conducted on a rule, 
has been generally applied to institutions for the training ot 
schoolmasters. We have only to ascertain the standard or 
rule of any Normal school or seminaiy, therefore, in order to 
know the principles and system on which persons may be 
trained in it. In this institution, it is for the training of the 
habits of the child as a moral, intellectual, and physical being ; 
and the institution, as a whole, was the first model in the 
United Kingdom, of a Normal Seminary for training school- 

Normal Seminaries have long existed in Prussia, under 
legislative influence and endowments. The institution in 
Glasgow was founded in ignorance of the Prussian plans, or 
the particular mode of communication, if any, which the}^ 
present, and was founded with a view to establish a natural 
'' system of Intellectual commumcation,and moral training, based 
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on the only unalterable standard of morals, more particularly 

'’T“rmrs.“.'i, ».y gi« i** “■'"“““j 

the various elementary branches, or it may conline_ its atten- 
tion exclusively to the mode or system of communication, o 
it may do both of these; or it may add, as in our case, mora 
training; including the cultivation, not merely of the inteUec- 
ual, but of the whole powers of the child. In the institution 

her; instruction is given to the students, but t/m 
primary object is, the mod^ of communication and moia, 

^^Tmodel school and a normal seminary differ in this re- 
spect, that the former is a mere exhibition of a paa-ticular 
system, whereas the latter is a training to the practice of i . 
I may see a system in operation in a model school, just as 
mi<^ht see a lady hem a frill; but the witnessing of tins null 
norenable me to follow her example, until cloth and needte 
are placed in my hands, and I actually learn to do it pr«ti- 
cally. But although a model school is not a normal school, 
vet every normal seminary must possess one or more model 
schools. I must see the system in operation. I must have it 
explained to me by suitable trainers. I must endeavour to 
put it in practice under experienced superintendents; and 
must have the model to which to aspire, and cMldren at the 
same time to work upon; the lack of any of which means 

must leave me imperfectly trained. , . i 

In this, as in every other art, the theory may be understood, 
and the practice not at all. A man may know what he should 
teach, and yet may be very incapable, from want of practice, 
to communicate his knowledge to others, especially to_ tiic 
young, or to form in those under his care, those habits of the 
importance of which he may be fully convinced. 

In Chapter II. we have stated the diltinctive features of a 
normal seminary and a normal college; — the former as 
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being an institution for training persons to conduct schools 
according to a particular system of communication ; and the 
latter for giving instruction in different branches of knowledge, 
before entering the normal or practical department of the 
institution.^' These two departments are perfectly distinct, 
and yet may be united in one establishment. The college 
department would not be necessary in a normal school, but 
from the fact that many persons desirous of becoming school-* 
masters, from a previously too limited or imperfect education, 
and being ignorant, to a great extent, of certain branches that 
ought to be taught in elementary schools, must, without sucli 
a department, give up the idea of following that profession. 

Till very lately, the attention of the students in our seminary 
was confined to the practical or normal department, and imper- 
fectly educated persons were not enrolled as normal students, 
until they had received instruction under tutors in private 
preparatory classes. Now, however, since Government has 
offered an annual premium to students whose amount of ele- 
mentary knowledge entitles them to a certificate, after passing 
the inspector’s examination, fully one-half of the time and 
attention during the present twelvemonths' course, is taken 
up with direct instructions, instead of training, to the great 
injury of the practical or normal department, and, of course, 
the efficiency of the particular system, for the pi'omotioii of 
wliich the seminary was originally established, 

Althowgli there were no college department, or direct and separate instruc- 
tion for the normal students, it must be borne in mind, that in practising the system 
with the children of the model schools, not only does the student necessarily add 
\'ery considerably to the amount of his already acquired knowledge, but he re- 
lays all his former stock in his own mind, in a clearer and more systematic 
manner. The more extensive his attainments may be, the better of course at 
all times; but it would be no small benefit to society, were every schoolmaster 
enabled, as he may be, by a course of twelve months’ training in a Normal 
Seminary, to bring up every pupil even to his own standard, whatever that may be, 
wliich, without a proper system of commumcation, even the most ■ higlily edu- 
cated masters do not and cannot accomplish., 


A THKBB YEARS^. COCJKSE FOR STOOMTS. 

If tlie arrangement of uniting instruction and training be 
continued in the same institution — and for many years 
%ve fear it must be so, seeing the slow progress that 
improyements are making throughout the country in English 
elementary and grammar schools — then Three Years at 
the least ought to be the minimum course, viz,, two years 
in the preparatory college classes, and one year exclusively 
confined to the practical or normal department. 

Want of funds from private sources, or from the public 
purse, prevents this arrangement being gone into, except to a 
very limited extent, at the present moment; but we must keep 
our eyes open to the fact, that until such an extended course 
be adopted, we shall have an imperfectly taught and trained 
staff of teachers and trainers for the youth of our country. 

At present five-sixths of all the normal or training schools 
and colleges which have been established during the last twelve 
or fifteen years, do little more than teach the students different 
branches of education, and completely throw into the shade, 
except by an occasional lecture, their practical preparation 
for the important work of communication and moral training, 
which was the original object of normal institutions in this 
country, and without which all the theoretical knowledge , 
that the students may acquire, will not enable them to com- 
mimicate it, in a natural and efficient mannei*, to the pupils 
who may he eventually placed under their charge. 

There is another reason why the college and normal de- 
partments should follow each other, and not be combined in 
one twelvemonths' course. Most of the normal institutions 
that pursue the training system, endeavour to cram instnietlon 
and practical training within this limited period. This is 
highly inexpedient and ruinous to both departments. One or 
other of the objects at least must be injured, and which of the 
two is the more likely to suffer is by no means difficult to 
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foresee* Young men, generally, are vastly more fond of ac- 
quiring knowledge, particolarly of tke classics and mathema- 
tics, than tliey are of being expert in the practical and less 
popular work of intellectual and moral training. They pre- 
fer being taught those branches partly as personal accom- 
plishments, and partly because through their medium they 
hope moi'e readily to secure a high government cerdficate, 
entitling them to a certain annual sum for life as schoolmasters, 
should they pass the examination of Her Majesty’s inspector* 
We find, therefore, that students generally during this com- 
bined course of twelve months, while they are all alive in 
passing to these classes for instruction, under the tutors, are 
comparatively dull and inactive w-hen called upon to engage 
in w^^hat appears against their inclination, viz., practising the 
natural system of communication and moral training in the 
covered and uncovered school-rooms, under the different mas- 
ter-trainers, and the rector. 

These are the feelings of the students generally, during the 
first ten or eleven months of the prescribed course of twelve 
months, but whenever, in our institution at least, they begin 
practically to feel their own increased power in conducting 
a training lesson, which the system naturally affords, then, 
when it is nearly too late, they set about with energy what 
ought to have called forth their most ardent attention from 
the first day they entei’ed the institution, and then confess 
that they are only beginning to see its beauty and power. 

We would, therefore, take the liberty of recommending 
that, until schools generally be vastly improved io. the quality 
of education, the college unifox-mly precede the practical 
department of our normal institutions, and that the two courses 
embrace a period of at least three years, and that a public 
grant be provided, whereby students of respectability and 
worth, whose private pecuniary means are genei’aliy vexy 
limited, may be assisted, during the two years’ prepai'atory 
course, and the twelve or more months of their undivided 
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attention to tlie normal or practical department* Then, in- 
deed, the inspector- might have the pleasure of presenting a 
race of trainers who would do honour to their country ; — but 
unless such a course be immediately adopted, one other whole 
generation at the least must grow up half-educated, and un- 
trained, morally, physically, and intellectually, 

TOE ROUTIKE. 

Instead of presenting a statement of the exact routine 
which is pursued in this Seminary, and presuming that each 
institution elsewhere must necessarily vary according to the 
number of students, period of their attendance, and degree of 
their elementary and literary attainments, we shall simply state 
a few practical points which we keep in view, and consider 
requisite to secure efficiency, and to render the students sue* 
cessful trainers of youth in towns, as w^ell as in the country. 

Some students are intended for initiatory schools, others 
for juvenile, others for schools of industry, etc., while a large 
proportion of the raunber have no special object but to 
acquire the system, and get an appointment in any depart- 
ment for which they may be found suitable,^ 

Tile students are uniformly placed first in the model initiatory 
schopl, and then they alternate fortnightly between it and the 
junior, juvenile, and senior departments, dining stated portions of 
each day, throughout the whole of their course. The remainder of 
the day, viz., from 9 to 4 o’clock, is spent at the criticisms, and in 
perfecting themselves in grammar, geography, etc., or in acquirhig 
a knowledge of music or elocution. In addition to the criticisms, 
the students practise the ^system with portions of children in the 
model schools, under the superintendence of the head trainer of the 
particular department in which they hapiDen to be placed ; and 
while thus engaged, his place is supplied by the assistant trainer. 

The students sjiend one day weekly in the particular department 
in which they are placed, simply observing the master as a model 
Each^ alteimate day, for an hour or two in the forenoon, they 
practise the system, with a portion of the children, under the 
superintendence of the rector. 

Once or twice a-week the rector requires from each student a 
written essay, on some lesson previously given in the model schools, 
or on some point of the system of training. The time of the 
students, therefore, is divided between receiving instructions in the 
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theory and arts of teaeMng and ti'ainmg, observing the operations 
of the model schools, and practising the system in both the covered 
and iincoyered sclioois under the masters, rector, etc. 

The female students, 'vyhile they enjoy the same variety of 
su 2 >erinfcendence, have their attention more particularly confined to 
the practical operations of the initiatory school, and juvenile 
department (2d division,) and female school of industry. 

This practical course of training, however, has been diminished 
of late, by the introduction of additional classes for instruction in 
various branches, as we have already noticed, under tutors and the 
rector, wliich the students ought to have acquired before entering 
the Normal Seminary. 

The model schools, and students in the various departments, 
undergo frequent examinations, in the form of criticism lessons by 
the secretary and rector ; the diplomas of the students being signed 
by these parties. 

' G ymnastics. — The janitor of the institution, formerly a military 
man, exercises the students several times a-wcek, in such military 
exercises as to standing positions, gait, manners, etc., as are found 
useful, first to themselves, and afterwards to fit them to train 
their own scholars. 

Singing. — The students are taught music by a qualified master, 
and also practi.se it in the model schools with the children. 

CiimciSMS. 

Public Criticisms,— These are conducted in the followmig man- 
ner: — Four students who may have been at least three or four mouths 
in the seminary, are appointed each to conduct a lesson in the gallery, 
with the children of one of the five model schools in rotation, tlie 
lessons to be conducted according to the principles of the system, 
and more or less simple, according to the age and capacity of the 
children. This is done in the presence of the whole students, the 
masters of the several departments, and the rector and secretary of 
the institution, — the rector in the chair. One of the lessons at each 
criticism is from the Scriptures, — an emblem, or a point of narrative 
or doctrine. The other three are secular subjects, such as natural 
history, science., or manufactures^ grammar, etc., or the exercise 
may consist in conducting the children to and fi^om the play-ground, 
and reviewing their conduct on their return to the galleiy. Twelve 
minutes are allowed for each secular lesson, and three minutes 
extra for the Bible one. This limitation compels the student to 
condense and keep close to the subject. An appropriate air is sung 
at the close of each lesson. The singing is also conducted by the 
student. The four lessons occupy about one hour and a half, after 
which the whole of the students leave the children and retire into the 
hall, where the four who gave lessons on the preceding occasion are, 
in the first place, expcctei.! to state their opinion of the lessons given, 
and thereafter the chairman affords an opportunity to the volunteer 
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critics. Those who- gire -the lessons are of course excjepted, 
and must submit silently to the criticisms of all. Is^o student is 
permitted to notice the criticisms -of a fellow-student^— tins is 
reserrod for the chairman, and . the whole obs<3rvations of the 
students are subject to his review. The observations arc ^usually 
made by the students and masters, from notes taken dining the 
conducting of the lessons. The female students are present, and 
aher the male students have retired, are occasionally called upon to 
express their opinion of the lessons, or ^ give them afterwardvS in 
writing. This tim voce criticism occupies about an hour and a 
half. I^^'o defect in the manner, tone of voice, or grammar, is over- 
looked. Every mispronunciation, error, or defect in stating the 
successive points of the subject of the lesson, want^ of picturing 
out, or failure in securing the attention of tlm children during 
these exercises, is plainly expressed. The chairman, afler giving 
his own criticism, reviews the others, and generdly enlarges on some 
point of the system suggested by the nature of the lessons, Tlie 
whole is closed with prayer. ^ 

Peiyate Criticisms" — ^These are termed private, simply because 
the lessons criticised are conducted in the students’ hall, under 
the superintendence of the secretary or rector, as chairman, without 
the presence of the children, and may embrace the whole students, 
or only a portion of them ; the females, for example, or those who 
are most advanced in the art of training, and require only to be 
polished in a few points ; and although criticism by the chairman^ 
be the professed object, the effect of the whole exercise is in fact 
that of a practical lecture^ The students conduct a lesson in 
succession, and are each allowed twenty minutes. No children 
being present, the students sit in the gallery, and are expected to 
answer as children toould, exercising their judgment, however, that 
although they may be acquainted with the intention of the person 
who puts the questions, or forms the ellipses, they must give a direct 
answer to every question, and fill up every ellipsis exactly as the}=' 
are put, however absurd the conclusion may be to wliich they are 
led. The student, therefore, feels stimulated to put proper qiieslions, 
and to form suitable ellipses accorcliug to the system. And whereas, 
in the public criticisms, the children being present^ the student is 
permitted to go on during the twelve or fifteen minutes allowed 
for each lesson, undisturbed, it is the chairman’s duty and pr-ivilege, 
the cl-iiidren not being present^ to interfere at any where lie 
sees it proper to put the student on the right coimse of the exercise, 
and to .correct at the moment every error as it is exhibited.* 

Tliese critieisms are apart of the system of training students, 

^ Were children present at the private , criticisms, they might bo injured in 
many respects by the frequent admonitions of the students by the chairman. 
This evil cannot take place in the public criticisms, as the observations by the 
students, on the conduct of the lessons ^ven, are reserved till they leave the 
children and retire to the hall 
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wMcli. is Iiiglily important, and at the same time requires great 
delicacy in tlie management. ■ Tlaeimneiple of tlie exercise is partly 
to. notice any excellence, but cMefly to exMMt every faidt of tlie 
students wiio may have been appointed to conduct the lessons, and 
that openly and faithfully before their fellow-students and superin- 
tendents. Considerable prudence therefee is necessary on the part 
of the chaiiTnan to . keep all in perfect , good humoim. blone can 
fill the office of chaiianan properly, but one who is at once practically 
as well as theoretically acquainted with the system in all its 
departments ; for he must be able not merely to tell what is wrong 
or awanting, but instantly to supply the deficiency, and show how 
the lessons or exercises ought to be conducted ; he must not merely 
give the precept, but also show the example. These criticisms were 
established twenty years ago, and although several hundred students 
have been subjected to them, no bad feelings have .arisen, which 
wex'e not promptly and easily repressed ; and then only in the case 
of those who may have been undergoing their fii’st or second ordeaL 
and imagined themselves free from the imperfections faithfully 
noticed % theii* fellow-students. On the contrary, these criticisms, 
public and private, have been productive of great results, Tliis is 
particniaiiy the case in respect of the private ciiticisms, which ai^e 
unquestionably iJie highest practical polish the students receive. The 
whole a, re conducted on the principle, ‘ Bo unto others as ye wish 
they should do unto you.’ In other words, criticise plainly, as ye 
wish to be plainly and faithful^ criticised.^ 

bTovel and trying as these criticisms are, the student could, not 
by any other means, or to the same extent, acquire the system of 
training the child as a whole, within the limited attendance of 
twelve months. These exercises also mb off many incrustations, 
wdiich must otherwise have remained, and which no teaching, or 
instruction, or mere observation of the mode pursued, could 
possibly have removed. 

All students commence with the initiatory or infant department, 
and finish with it, as being the best platform for pulverising and 
at last polishing them, No mistake is so fatal to the proper 
education and training of youth, as the practice of using words, of 
illustrations beyond the capacity of the pupils, and imagining that 
the possession of knowledge implies the power to comxnunicate it 
intelligibly to others. The knowledge of a Newton or a Bacon 
would avail little, without a proper mode of communication, and 
the highest moral character without the pi^actical knowledge of the 
method of trainmg the moral sensibilities of the pupils, would 
render the master’s efibrts utterly abortive. 

^ It is common for students to be able to criticise a training lesson most 
faithfolly, many months before they can succeed in conducting one themselves. 

There being five model schools in the Normal Seminary' — initiatory — juvenile 
( 1st and 2d divisions) — senior, and female school of industry, the lessons are 
given in each of those departments successively. 
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QXJALIPIOATIOKS OP ABBIICAHTS FOB AI)»£ISSI02Sr TO THE 
' SEMINARY AS STUDENTS. 

Applicants for admission must present to the secretary a certificate 
of character from their clergyman, after which an examination 
takes place, wMch is conducted by the rector and principal masters. 
If found qualiiied, they arc iiame<Hately enrolled as students, after 
paying a fee of £3 8s. for the course, whether such be twelve, 
eighteeen or twenty-four months. The minimum course is twelve 
months. If found very imperfect, the applicant is rejecteil 
altogether ; but if imperfect only in one or two points, he is pL*ieed 
in a preparatory class. The number of students actually received 
and trained since the commencement of the institution is about 
1400. 

Attainments. — As to attainments; a large proportion of the 
whole male students admitted hitherto, had passed through a 
course of Latin, to which about one- third of these had added 
Greek and mathematics. None can be admitted who are unac- 
quainted wdth such elementally branches as would fit them for 
teaching an ordinary English school ; and although twelve months 
cannot make proficients in knowledge, yet the practical exercise of 
the system relays^ in a systematic manner, what they had formerly 
been taught, and enohles the trainer to communicate all he knoivs^ or 
may afterwards acquire^ in a simple^ natural^ and efficient manner, 

. &MX^LiciTY IN THE USE OF TEBMS.-r-In proportion as we ime 
simple, are we understood; and while simplicity is the test, it is 
also the last and most difEcult attainment of a trainer of youth. 
It, is triumphantly stated, by ‘some objectors, But aU Students, 
who leave the Seminary after being trained, are not equally suc- 
cessful, nor are they all equally qualified to conduct a training 
school. Very true ; but are all teachers equally successful, or weil 
educated ? Are all preachers equally impressive ? Ai’C all who 
leave the university pliilosojihers . or literary men? Need we 
wonder, then, that some persons who leave our seminary are more 
highly gifted and successful in the art of training than others ? 
The objection simply amounts to this — that all men are not equally 
qualified to conduct any system, be that system what it may. 

If everything passes through the understanding frst^ it is said 
children will learn little. The facts brought forward in this pub- 
lication, and innumerable other illustrations which must occur 
to every observing and reflecting mind, at least show, that the 
memoiy of words is one thing, and the understanding of them k 
quite another tiling. Both may and ought to exist simultaneously ; 
but while the former, apart from the latter, k a mei^e tinkle or 
sound, all that is truly valuable is found in the latter. Our answer, 
therefore, is this, what passes through the understanding is retained, 
—what rests on the mere verbal memory is frequently lost. 
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So did tlio late Professor Welsh, of Edinburgh, value the 

nraotica! toining of a Normal Seminary to eveiy candiclate lor Ac 

SsSthathe1tatedtomeiuiaS6,fumgthesittmg 

Assembly, that ho had it in contemplation to propose in that comt, 
a "motioifto the effect that at least one session of attendance i^^ould 
form part of their cuxrieulum for their own professional ““P® " 
ment, but more particularly to render them able sniierinteiidents of 
schools that might he comiected with their congi-egatiOTS or pansh<^ 
ExpEBIKKCE OB' THE SiaOENTS IN REGARD TO THE fciWEM. 
The Lmmon experience of the students is- Dmang tlm tet 
fortnight, sceptical as to the power and efflciency of the 
At the end of a month, bewildered. At the expiration of toec 
months, cautioas in offering objections. At ° 

months, hemming io be able to give a galleij 
the termination of twelve months, confessing that 
beginning lo see the beauty and power of a system which thoj Jian 
onfy master by long practice.. And it is to 
ever after, that each successive years practice not only adds to 
their own knowledge of the system, but to the power and efficiency 
of cultivating the physical and moral, as well, as the mtellectaal 
faculties of the children. If such he the expei-ience of 8^^, ff 
is evident that a visit of two or three hours cannot full}- CAbibil the 

found that every man who is qualified to be a teaclior of 
vouth may become a trainer; and the best secunty for AonmiDrsa 
extension of the svstem is, that no sooner does a person mastei the 
SU than he loi-es it. But while called upon to adhere to certain 
m-eat principles, ho is perimtted to practise the sjrtem precisely i 
accordance with the peculiarity of his o-tm talents, transfusing, } 
natural process, his own extent of knowledge mto the minch ffi ffis 
pupils, aud in every department rendenug himself P^^l 

e-ompaiiion, and lender, in the formation of their mtelleetnal and 

“’°torobjeotoi-s say, If you are to have Bible teaming, and moral 
training, and secular trahiing in schools, m adtoon to tlio orfinarj 
branches of education, society would hot produce a sufficient n^- 
ber of suitable masters. AVo have them noMt is said. Now, this 
is quite true; but why not create them? Why not prepm-o a sei 
of Wuigent Christian trainers for the jonng, just as we raise 
Christian preachers for the more advanced m hie . i? ^ +t 4 

One great stumbling-block still remains unnoticed, the fact that 
under this system we train infants, as a first stage. It is imagine 
hv some that infants can learn nothmg. Certainly they wto 
learn Greek, hut they can learn evil. Our objectors presume, abo, 
that because the teaching of infants, or the «am^g ^ 

failed, the training of infants must also M. so, then must 
the mother fail, who trains even from the cradle. Wisely she 
trains, for teach she cannot at that period of hfe; and as the mtcl- 
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iigent and judicious mother ^ves instruction cliic% orally, so oral 
instruction forms an important' feature of tlie training system from 
the earliest to the latest period of the child^s educiition* It is not 
confined to the infant, or to one branch, but onward through every 
stage, and in every department. 

When a teacher enters our seminary, who has been accustomed 
to the gin-horse style of communicating facts, he^ requires a coxi- 
siderable extra period of training to undo his previous habits. 

Many objections are felt by students who enter the seminary for 
the pur^pose of acquiring a Imowlcdge of the system ; but which are 
gradually dissipated as they become teiners, and can practise the 
system. Its very simplicity is the greatest stumbling-block, wliiie 
it is their highest attainment. , 

All acknowledge the difficulty of preaching to children — all mag 
acknowledge the difficulty of teacMng and training young children. 
Hence how few are capable of properly conducting an infant school! 
To convey a correct idea on any subject to a young child is the 
highest attainment, and therefore, in this seminary, ..the power of 
teaching and training the youngest classes is made the highest 
standard. 

CoMMEKCiNO A Formal Seminary. — ^In establishing a normal 
seminary, we would commence with the initiatory (or infant) model 
school, and permit six or at least four months to elapse, before 
commencing another department for children above six, and so on. 
An opposite course will be found almost a certain failure, and has 
proved to be so in several instances. 

It is more difficult to train a child at six than at three— and 
decidedly more so at nine or ten. The most highly cultivated 
trainers will be required for the junior of three to six years, — not 
any sort of person^ as is usually imagined, — -just as a more accom- 
plished gardener is required for exotics than for forest trees — ^for 
. tender than for hardy plants. If it be more difficult to train a 
child at nine than at three years of age, it must be decidedly more 
so. in respect to a man at thii'ty, and nearly impracticable at the 
age of fifty. 

Fotwithstanding what we have advanced against infant teaching 
or stuffing^ we are ardent admirers of infant training; and were we 
compelled to confine ourselves to only one model school, or one 
department of a normal seminary, we would select the initiatory. 
The fact is, we commenced with the initiator}^, for infants under six 
yaiirs of age; and in it alone as a model and opportunity of practice, 
some of our very best students have been trained, not simply for 
infants, but juveniles, and for grammar schools, and as missionaries. 
The whole principle is involved in the first steps, and if these are 
properly ta^t<3?2,by the student, he can ascend (but what he is apt to 
call descend) to the height of the simplicity of little children ; in 
fact, he wiU find no difficulty whatever afterwards with older pupils. 
The master who does not know ten times as much as he actually 
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coHimimicates to Ms infant auditor jf,; must sink into the scale of a 
mere teacher ; his mind has not grasp enough to conduct Ms pupils 
to the broad, Well-dehned outlines of every subject, which, through 
life, they may be called upon to fill up. Strongly, however, as we 
recommend the initiatory department, and Consider it the Ugliest 
point of the system, we would have in every normal seminaiy, 
departments, from it up to the point where the pxxpils are prepai^ed 
to enter a university. ’ ' ■ • 

Religious Communiohs, — In respect of the variety of religious 
communions, on the part of the students, we have experienced no 
practical difficulty whatever. One principle regulates the masters. 
The seminary is open to persons of all religious denominations. 
All religious denominations freely participate m the benefits of the 
institution. Students have presented notes of introduction from 
ministers of all denominations — established and dissenting. The 
same Christian and moral influences are brought to bear upon all, 
and the utmost harmony and peace have uniformly prevailed in 
every department of the seminary between masters, scholars, and 
students. Children of all denominations are freely received into 
the model schools, on paying the usual (quarterly fees, and all 
have participated in the benefits of the training* The question is 
never put, To what sect do you belong? and therefore no jealousy 
or party feeling is experienced. 

Can a Model School become a Foemal Seminaby? — An 
initiatory and a juvenile school, under one roof, for children of two 
or three to fourteen years of age, cannot be rendered a normal 
seminary for training schoolmasters, without injury both to trainers 
and scholars ; but they may, of coxmse, present a model for the 
ti'aining of children, Le,^ with only one master to each. The master 
of a school has enough to do to manage his own scholars without 
students. 

Without two additional masters for teaching and training, and a 
rector to superintend the whole establishment, no school, consisting 
of initiatory and juvenile departments, and with only one or two 
masters to each, can become a normal seminary ; and we may 
add, that any seminary on the training system, without an , infant 
department, must be a very imperfect one; for it is only by copying 
the simplicity wMch must be pursued with very young children, 
that the student can be perfected in his habits as a trainer. Those 
who have axiived at the height of simplification being the best 
imtiatory or infant trainers^ if* possessed of the requisite elementary 
knowledge, are uniformly the best juvenile trainers. 

Efi’ects on the Children of a l5^oRBfAL,FBAOTisiNa School. 
— Our model schools are not improved by their being part of a 
normal seminary ; and nothing prevents their being seriously in- 
jured, but the experience and superior tact of the masters. Every 
time a student teaches or trains a class, ^the children to a certain 
extent are injured. Every county has its provincial dialect, and 
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every student, to a certain 'extent,' ciirrics portions of these pro* 
vincialisiiis with him into the schools;^ each also has his ox*, her 
oxvii particular maimei's ; and even adinitting the student to possess 
a good mode of coniBiimication, yet it differs irom that of the regTilar 
trainer, and proves so far injurioxts. If the childi-en attending the 
formal Seminary iire well- trained, it is not in consequence of its 
being such, but in spite of it. 

Besides this, the fact of questions being propounded, oftentimes 
unimportiint, with all the solemnity of novelty, but which imiy have*, 
been put by former students a hundred times betbre, is a sexere 
trial of the risible faculties, of the children, whose rapidity of an- 
sxvex'ing sometimes stultifies the young student, under the slow an<i 
stereotyped list of questions he has pi'eviously prepared for Mniselft 
. To repress and regulate such feelings on the part of the childx^en 
by, the master of the paii;icular depaitmcixt, is a part of moral 
training, and proves an excellent infcellectiiai and moral exOTcke 
for thelstudent himself ^ ^ ^ . 

Some of the Diocesan and othei\ti*ammg schools have partially 
failed in preparing practical schoolmasters, not merely from too 
exclusive attention to lecturing, but from having practised their 
students with advanced scholars instead of commencing with infant 
chilrli'en — thtfs leginning at the end. 

Wo doubt not but that the period wall soon aiTive when noianal 
training seminaries xviii be spread over the country, and when 
young teachers wili not gi'udge spending a couple of years under 
training, as apart of their educational curriculum; and that 
many who intend to superintend schools will spend a^foxv months, 
not in looking on or obseiwing mei'eiy, but in practising the art of 
traixiing, whidi may be rendered, axid actually is, a most elegant 
accomplishment. Every one, indeed, at the head of a family or a 
congregation, would find a txvelve months’ course of tx'amlngfto be 
indeed a valuable acquisition* 

Ten noxanal seminaries, conducted on the natural or training 
system, equaii}’- extensive with our oxvn, would be required for 
Scotland, and at least foi’ty for England. We cannot name the 
wants of Ireland. 

Cana pekson tkain Himself? — The question is asked, If it 
be true, as you state, that no pei'son can conduct a training lesson 
properly until he be trained, how comes it that any man could 
wox'k out the system in the first instance? We answer, that any 
man may work out the system for himself, provided he is pretty free 
of preju^ce on educational subjects— keeps the naturax principle 
steadily in view, and pm'sues it irrespectixm of laboiu’ or expense ; 
but what practically occupied oui- attention many years ere we 
overcame the difficulties and trained ourselves, may be easily and 
more perfectly accomplished in a nonnal training seminary, under 
experienced masters, in as many months, ' No man can see his own 
faults and deficiencies so well as he may be showix by others, and 
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especially in an institution established expressly for the purpose. 
Wc do not say tha.t twelve months will by any means make a per- 
fcet trainer, even under the superintendence and criticisms of the 
most experienccid' masters; but at the., end of that period the stu- 
dent will have so overcome the difficulties, as that he may in future 
train and perfect himself. . . 

Training Masters. — Strangers frequently inquire, Who is your 
normal or training master? wc wish to see the training department, 
meaning, of course, to hear his. lecture to the students. From 
what we have just stated, it appears that the masters of each of 
tlie departments are training masters. ISTo one master can train 
students equally to a number, purely from the want of sympathy. 
In one sense, the rector is more at liberty to give instructions and 
training than any of the masters of the particular departments — 
all, however, train the students, and as mind operates upon mind, 
and manner upon manner, so the variety of the natural capacity 
of the students renders it impossible for any one person to ofiiciate 
so powerfully as a number may. ^The sympathy of numbers’ is 
powerful in this, as it is in every other department. For example : 
a highiy-imaginative student would feel himself utterly collapsed., 
were his studies and attention exclusively confined to the course 
that might be prescribed by a mere matter-of-fact trainer, and 
yet without the solid and sobering ,, influence of one such, the 
students would be imperfectly trained. This variety of the trainers, 
imaginative, illustrative, argumentative, etc., acting in different 
departments, and united on one principle, as already stated, suits 
the variety of natural talents to be found in the normal students ;■ 
and produces that mental pitherisafion and advancement in the art 
of training, vnthin a given period, which wo one or two masters 
could possibly accomplish. 

Mere lecturing, as in some training schools, is at best telling or 
Instruction, as we have formerly stated. It is teaching' — yet neces- 
sary, as the precept. It requires also example by the masfer- trainer, 
and doing by tlie students, before it is such training as will enable 
them to communicate what they know to their future pupils, or, to 
'woi‘k into their own minds and habits what may be acquired from 
books, and thus, from observation and reflection, to cultivate them- 
selves in after life. 

LODGING OF THE STUDENTS. 

The buildings of our seminary are not calculated to lodge the 
students within its walls ; but there are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the institution some verj’’ respectable private families, 
who make it their business to accommodate the students with 
lodging and attendance. The names and character of these parties 
are well known to our masters, so that male or female students can 
be immediately and comfortably lodged , according to the extent of 
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tlieii’ means. The buildings of our seminary are not prepared for 
the boarding of students 5 and experiencing the moral advantages 
of the present mode, we prefer, continidng it. I am awax^e it is 
said, This may do very wen for Scotland, but it never would do for 
England. If this be true, how comes it that it has been successful, 
during the last foim or five years, when we have had in the insti** 
tution stxidents fimm England, from never fewer than seventeen 
coxxiities, without any evil consequences ? 

The lodging of students is a subject which has occupied the 
attention of our friends in England, and it is highly important. 

We are aware, that in answer to queiaes sent to practical men 
throughout the country by persons intending to establish normal 
training seminaries, the almost uniform answer has been : ‘ By all 
means have your students lodged within the walls of the institu- 
tion, and under the eye of the piincipal or rector/ But the 
([uestions for consideration ai'e : ‘ Are they, or ^an they be always 
under such superintendence?’ and if not, hjmpaifty of 

mmhers^'^ and such close intimacy, upon the wliole^ operate favourably 
or unfavourably on their morals? We doxxbt much if the former is 
found in general to be the result. Most certainly, for above t^renty 
years, -we have found the opposite principle, so far from being 
injurious, actually beneficial. The addition of moral training in 
the model schools, which is applied to the students, as xvell as to 
the scholars, prbves infiuential as a regulator even dui’ing their 
limited course of attendance. Wherever moral tra ining is pursued 
and established, our plan is safe; but in all noianal institutions, 
where intellectual culture is the exclusive or piiniary object in view 
(even although the Scriptures be daily read), we would not recom- 
mend our ^ liberty mode to be adopted. Under the moral training 
system, it is not only safe but favourable to virtuous habits. Moral 
and intellectual training during the day in school, and separate 
houses in the evening, we find to be decidedly the safer mode fox* 
both students and scholars.* 


See Chapter Separation of the Sexes. 
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Weke we to trace the progress and effects of the training 
system, from its commencement in 1826 to the present day, 
it would be both tiresome and iminterestiog. The small 
dripping stream has indeed become a river, wdiich, week 
after week, and year after year, has sent, and is sending, its 
refreshing waters to many parts of our own and other lands. 

During the earlier editions of this work, when the system 
had only been a short time presented to public notice, 
felt it necessary to furnish a number of proofs of its efficiency. 
Now, however, these effects are so much a matter of history 
and experience, that we regard their introduction here to be 
unnecessary to any great extent. From every quarter, at 
home and abroad, imperfect and incomplete as our course of 
training'-Bas ■' been, the results are of the Biost satisfactory 
character. The ^e^stimony of nearly ev^rj student — of 
innumerable clergymen and directors of schools, and ilu’? 
parents of the children, bears witness as well to its progress 
as . to its powerful effects in the intellectual and inonil liabils 
of the young. 

The commencement w^as made in In a single school 

for children under six years of age. Three years afterw^aril?, 
as soon as it was clearly "seen and satisfactorily proved, tlial the 
same natural principles of infeHectiml, physical, aiicl iiioriil 
culture might be applied to chIMron of all ages, ami in all 
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brandies of a scliool education, another school was added 
for children of from six to fourteen years of age, with clasS“ 
rooms for the normal students under training. The jiiyenile 
school was subsequently divided into two departments, each 
wdth drst and second masters. There was also added a 
female school of industry. 

Teachers, male and female, were trained from the com- 
mencement, who were appointed to schools in diffex'ent parts 
of Scotland, England, Ireland, the West Indies, Australia, 
and Canada. Several of them were missionaries and cate- 
chists* 

The inquiry may be made, Wbat are the results of the 
system on society in general f The difhculties and prejudices 
which naturally required to be met during the establishment 
of a new system of popular education, prevented our attention 
being taken up with minute statements of actual results. 
These, however, have greatly exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of all its promotei'S ; and we may so far refer to 
the testimony of parents and clergymen in the Appendix, 
and of others noticed in the previous chapters. 

Effects of the Mobab Trawiko. — W bat are the effects 
of the system upon the children? is a natural inquiry. 
The fluctuations in their attendance during the first few 
years, arising from the ignorance or prejudice of parents, and 
other causes, have, in a measure, broken that chain of evi- 
dence which, in future years, we hope may be kept more 
entire. Enough, however, is known to prove the efficiency 
of the system upon the conduct of the children at home, and 
among companions out of school (the only sure proof of the 
effects of moi'al training.) One of our masters alone can 
trace above one hundred of Ms scholars, now young men and 
women, all doing well, and in most respectable situations. 
We scarcely know of a single instance of a decided falling 
away. Whole families we are informed of who have been 
benefited by the reflex influmce of one or more of their children 
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Htteiicliiig these training schools^ Sevei'al hundred letters are 
in onr possession^ from; parents and .guardians, and very 
many from, directors of schooisf illustrative of the good 
effects of the system. The seeds of improvement are laid 
in the delight the children feel in the ordinary school exer- 
cises in “doors and out of doors, and which they prefer to 
among such companions as they may pick up 
The effect upon the students has been 


remaining 
on the streets.'^' 
most salutary, the whole course of the seminary tending to 
generate and condrm good principles as well as correct 
habits, 

Impbovement in External Appearance. — One effect 
must not be overlooked, although of less value than the moral 
improvement of the children, and it is this : — From the 
general and sometimes particular inspection which the chil- 
dren undergo, and the natural influence of sympathy^ the whole 
scholars appear much cleaner and better dressed than in 
ordinary schools. This has led visitors to imagine that our 
model schools are not attended by the children of the poor 
and working classes. Without, however, giving the children 
one article of dress, or so much as once in a vv^eek requiring 
a child to wmsh his hands or face in school, the effect of the 
system is to produce habits of order and cleanliness. 

Affection fob School — We believe school is now liked 
better in general than in days of old 5 but we were scarcely 
prepared for such a change, as that even during a sumniei 
vacation the children should prefer remaining in school, when 
in their power to leave, Yet such is the fact- During one of 
the annual vacations in the seminary, in order to emplo} 
some of the stud*ents who felt it inconvenient to return home, 
an attempt was made to retain a few of the children of one 
department, leaving them at perfect liberty to remain or not, 
as they pleased. Out of 180, 120 remained in close attend- 

That tlie system is a preventative-- of crime, see pp. 60^ 67. 



xnce (a larger number than was desirable); and when asKet 
the reason, they gave for answer, that they had, between le 
lessons, better fun in the play-ground than 
the streets. A similar disposition was f f 

the late vacations, when almost the. entire chddren m ti c 
school of industry requested permission to remain ^ 

whole month allotted to the vacation. The universal Ice „ 
seems to be^ * Scbool is a pleasure. 

WHITTEN TESTIMONY OF PARB^NTS. 

to fill up, and to state the their cSldrfn. ^ These 

T“4 

oatlOE on tlie sixteen printed queries, with the 

space only was left to each ot t it‘they chose, enlarge. 

eleepdonof thc la^^^^^ abo’nt VOoJn 

mmsmsmi 

could not, called results thev had experioncod, 
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liowever, very macli higher salaries have been offered^ as in 
the cases of grammar schools, private academies, and superin- 
tendents of normal seminaries. 

We have, of course, different qualities of tainers, A, B, 
and C. Their qualifications are very varied, partly natural, 
and partly acquired. In some cases, the most highly educated 
have a bad manner or are deficient in energy. In others, 
very moderate attainments are united with great fire, and a 
winning and impressive manner. In many more instances, 
a fair and improvable manner is united with respectable 
attainments. To all these qualifications in a trainer of youth 
a comparative value is, of course, attached. Thus, A in 
actual knowledge may be only C in the method of com- 
munication and in manner; such, then, must take the place of 
B. If high in both, then, for such persons a high salary 
is obtained, and so on. 

We were frequently urged by friends, at an early period, to 
direct our efforts to the obtaining of higher salaries for 
teachers in the first instance, and to train them afterwards ; 
but we preferred the true mercantile principle, to provide a 
superior article, and then claim a higher price. This has 
been the uniform and successful mode of procedure. 

We may notice a few of the places to which the students 
have been appointed : — 

TRAINERS APPOINTED. 

To the West Indies between twenty and thirty for private schools, 
including those for the Mico Charity, one catechist, and several 
missionaries. 

To Austi’alia, twelve years ago, eighteen, assisted by Government. 

To British America several have been appointed to private schools, 
and one as rector of a small Normal Seminary. Another was chosen 
for a large normal establishment, but he pr^ers remaining at home 
at the head of a training academy for the wealthy classes, 

Repeated orders have been received from the United States, but 
we failed in inducing any to accept of the situations offered. 

Several trainers have been furnished to the model poor-law esta- 
blishment at Norwood, and the talented head master of method at tlui 
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Training College at Battersea (Mr M'Leod) was tx'amed in tliis 
seminary several years ago.- is now transferred to tlxe 

superintendentsHp of the Military College, Chelsea- ^ 

Three or four of onr students were selected during 1887 -8 as 
school trainers for the Batterseca establishment, wiiilo it was sup- 
ported by the private liberality of Messrs Sliuttleworth and Tiviiieil. 
it is now under the National Society, and on a different system. ^ 

Some clergymen and licentiates have undergone a course of traiii- 
iug, as also several foreign missionaries an<l catechists.'^' Among 
these, three German Moravian brethren, who have lately proceeded 
to Africa as missionaries. 

The head master of the Home and Colonial Society of London, 
in the year 1836, was sent down by the directors to be trained in 
this institution. Our means of observation do not enable us to 
ascertain the precise system that is now followed in that influentiai 
establishment; bnt there is one point of essential importance, 
which, although not moral training of itself, yet it atlbrds an 
important platform for the exercise of that piinciple, viz,, the 
London . society now recommends that boys and girls, above 
seven years of age, bo taught in the same schools. 

Clergymen of the Clmrch of England in various counties have 
ordered trainers for tlieir parish schools. We regret not having been 
able to supply more tlxan a fourth or a fifth of such orders, from the 
limited number of Episcopalian students. Many, howevei', have 
gladly employed Presbytenans, who expressed a willingness to con- 
form to the clmrch service. The demand continues iindiminished, 
or rather increases, to the present time. 

In Scotland, a large number have been appointed in towns and in 
tlie country for private, and a few for parochial schools, — to the for- 
mer more frequently, ho%vever, from the difiiculty of inducing the 
heritors to be at the expense of altering the construction of the 
paidsh schools, and providing pkiy-^grounds and other apparatus. 

The whole number sent to, or rather ordered from Ireland does 
not exceed a dozen individuals. We have laid many students, how- 
ever, from Ireland, who have been appointed to schools in England 
and the colonies, and we are happy to be able to state, that among 
them all there is not one failure. The well-educated Irish in general 
make excellent trainers ; and when prejjared in our institution 
twelve or fifteen months, they i^eadily receive thrice the amount of 
salary they could do at home. 

mOQESAlS( TRAINIK0 SOHOOLS, 

-A higlily-respectable deputation from the K'ational Society, con- 
sisting of a noble lot'd, two M.F.s, and a I7ational Schoolmaster, 
visited this, seminary some years ago, — after which wer4,esteblshed' ' 

‘ ^ . * See Appendix. 
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the Diocesan Training Schools of England for preparing schooi- 
inasters. The system" of inteliectnal imtruction pursued in them, 
excellent in itself as it must be, from the high literary attainments 
of the masters, u not^ however^ the' training system. 

Nathtty of Students. — During the last four years, the number 
of students, male and female, has varied upon the tiverage, from 80 
to about 100. At present there are 93 in attendance, and these 
have been received from almost every county in England and Scot-' 
land, and a few fi^om Ireland and the Colonies. 

In 1846, the students were from twelve counties of England, ten 
of Scotland, four of Ireland, two from the West Indies, one from 
the East Indies, one from Cafrraria, and one a soldier from the 
92d regiment, then stationed in the infantry barracks. 

in 1847-48, the proportions were pretty nearly alike each year, 
%dz., fr'om eighteen comities of England, seventeen of Scotland, 
and six of Ireland. In the latter year, one from Madeira, three 
from Africa, and three from Germany, etc, 

in October, 1849, from nineteen diderent English counties, from 
twenty Scotch counties, from four Irish counties ; one from Jersey, 
one from Madeira, and one a Christian native, from Madras, fn 
ail, ninety-three students. 

Number Trained. — Since the commencement of the institution 
above 1400 have been trained, about one-fourth of whom were 
females. The greater proportion, are now conducting popular 
schools in Great Britain and the colonies, and a few are grammar 
schoolmasters, missionaries, and clergymen. 

Students’ Period of Attendance. — As^formeiiy stated, when 
the system was first being established, the idea of a schoolmaster 
requiring to be trained was scouted and laughed at. When the 
institution conmienced its operations, however, a few presented 
themselves as students, both male and female, who thought that a 
fortnight or three weeks was ample time to acquire the system. 
Many more thought that one or two days of looking at the system in 
operation must be sufficient, and some of higher ‘ selfresteem’ 
insisted that no system whatever could be presented which they 
could not master in half a day by simple inspection, and many notes 
from clergymen were received to that effect respecting teachers sent 
by them for the purpose of being so instructed by looking on. As 
well might we be prepared to ride a race at Epsom by seeing a 
jockey doing so. However, as those who remained only three or 
four months, generally procured good situations,^ and were com- 
paratively more successful than their wholly untrained neighbours ; 
and as the demand increased greatly beyond the supply, we 
gradually raised the price of our * material,’ and appointed none 
except on our own terms, and according to merit ; and rejected 
all who would not remain at least three months, a precaution abso- 
lutely necessary for the credit of the system — too short, indeed, as 
such a period has certainly been found to be. 
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Directors, IioweYer, from a distance, impatient to get a trainer in 
some way or otlicr, visited the seminary, and not nnfrequently qnieibj 
engaged some of the students vrithout our knowledge, whose course 
not half expired, , About the year 1832, therefore,^ a. security 
was demanded against such misdemeanors, by requiring each 
student, on being enrolled, to lodge £3 3s., which was returnable 
provided they finished the prescribed coiu'sc. This so far succeeded 
in checking the evi4 but as we generally had better sitimtions to fill 
than mere chance afforded, the students gi’adiially found it to be 
their interest to go hand in hand with us in the appointment to 
situations. This arrangement continues to be the practice, with 
much peace and comfort, to the present day. 

As annual subscriptions failpd in producing the requisite amount, 
about the year 1836, it was made a rule that the £3 3s, which 
was held m security for regular attendance, should be made a 
charge, to assist in deh’aying the expenses of the institution, and 
that the minimum course of training should in all cases be at least 
six months. This continued till 18^7, when it was extended to 
twelve months. 

The present course, vix., twelve moxths, , is even too short 
for the most highly educated man to acquire the system of communi- 
cation and moral training, so that^ after fearing the institution he 
may continue to train and peiTect himself. But when students require 
to have much added to a previously defective English education, 
and also to he taught the classics and the outlines of mathematics, 
a THUEE years’ courscis absolutely necessary. To struggle to cram 
all into a twelvemonths’ course is destructive of the puri[)Ose for wliieh 
the Normal Seminary was originally established. 

Nothing but the want of funds to assist the students in support- 
ing themselves, prevents us :from extending the minimtiin course 
, of training beyond twelvemonths, and now, since several elementary 
branches of instruction have been added, to at least three years. ■ 
Were three or six months a sufficient course, we believe five times 
the number of students would readily enrol themselves. It has been 
our weekly, nay, almost daily duty, painful though it was, to decline 
such «app]ications for admission, and frequently from persons of the 
highest attainments. 

The tlNoiviDED Attention- of Students Eequireb.'— From 
the year 1832, we were under the necessity of refusing aU students 
who were attending the university, and who could not give their at- 
tendance the whole day in the seminary. The attendance of even one 
class in the college occupied not merely about two hours during the 
best part of the forenoon, but divided their attention so as to retard 
their acquisition of the method of communication and inoi'al train-' 
ing, ■which were, and still are, the primary objects of tlieiustitutiom 
Whilst clergymen and directors of schools are freely admitted, all 
teachers are excluded, except on visiting days, otherwise we might 
have, at some seasons of the year,, at least fifty daily looking orq to 
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the inconvenience and annoyance of the real students, while con- 
ducting lessons under the supermtendehce- of the masters. And 
besides this, it was found that, at an early period of the existence of 
the institution, some who had attended perhaps only one, twm, or three 
da}'s, on applying for vacant situations, stated that they were well 
acquainted with the training system, although they had not even con- 
ducted one lesson, and in some cases they in consequence received 
appointments. Shortly, however, notices arrived from directors, 
complaining that the masters who, they understood, liad beeii 
trained by us, could not conduct the system as they themselves had 
witnessed it in the seminary. A strict adherence to rule, therefore, 
became absolutely necessary, even in justice to those students 
who were spending their time and money in prosecuting a regular 
coimse. 

Annual Demand for Trainers, — Some idea of the demand 
for trainers, the amount of correspondence, and influence of this in- 
stitution, may be formed, when we state, that for many years I 
officially have generally had in my possession the appointment to 
situations varying in value from £800 or £1000 to £1500. Tlie 
value of situations ordered during ten or tw’'elve years has been on the 
average each year about £20,000, although, from the limited num- 
ber of students that could possibly be brought forward, the value of 
the actual appointments may not have exceeded *£7000 annually. 

From very many clergymen and directors of schools, we have 
received the most satisfactory testimony as to the powerful eflects 
of the system, in some cases indeed too laudatory to transcribe. The 
condition of children generally,, in every part of the country, is 
stated by our students as being low in the extreme, intellectually and 
morally requiring cultivation, and this has been fully corroborated 
by the directors wdio appointed these trainers to their situations. 

Persons of every evangelical denomination, churchmen and 
dissenters, have been regularly under training in this institute a>, 
some for home schools, and others for foreign missions, all joining 
with the most perfect unity and good feeling under our Christian 
masters, and scriptural system ; and it is pleasing to notice that while 
many clergymen and directors of schools required trainers of their 
own communion, whom we were sometimes unable to appoint, they 
frequently, in the spirit of charity, . accepted for their school-trainers 
persons of other communions. 

ESTABLISHMENT OE THE SYSTEM. 

Having stated the origin and distinguishing features of the 
system in a former chapter, we shall now notice a few of the 
leading points regarding its establishment. 

Years 1822 to 1826. — As a proof of the difficulties which 
required to be sunuoimted at the first establishment of the training 
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system, we could only preva,il upon one gentjemnn (the Inte Mr 
Basil Eoberton,) to engage in the enterprise, winch lie did, by ogi‘ea* 
ing, for the sake of exciting public .attention, that we each^s].iould 
write articles regarding the system through one of our public jour- 
nals, the one setting forth its practical advantages, and the other pre- 
senting the didiculties of accomplishment. After long and irequcnt 
discussions with various parties at private meetings, the public mind 
was, to a certain extent, prepared for the establishment of the fet 
model and normal school in 1826. Mr Eoberton, during the same 
year, before passing to his eternal rest, at the early age of 26 years, 
gave a substantial proof of his desire for the best interests of the 
rising generation by bequeathing £1500 for the object, subject to 
the life-rent of a near relative, which sum, ^ wdthin the last three 
years, has been paid by his executors to this institution. 

The late eminent Professor Welsh of Edinburgh, who was at that 
period minister of St David’s of this city, took a lively interest in 
tiie institution from its commencement, and in 1834 came to Glas- 
gow to lecture on the subject. His luminous address stirred up 
some of our wealthy citizens to provide concentrated buildings for 
the comfortable 'working of the entire system, — the premises, as 
formerly stated, being then situated in two localities of the city, 
viz., Saltiuarkct, and Armfield, St John’s parish. The conse- 
quence was, that subscriptions to the extent of <£2,400 wore 
quickly })rocured. The amount expended, however, at the teiani- 
natioii of three years was about £14,000, part of which was received 
from Government by the several gi’ants of £1,000, £1,000, and 
£2,500. A portion of the debt, which was boiTOwed from the 
bank on private secxirity, viz., about £6,000, still remaius unpaid, 
(a statement of the reason why, it might be out of place to 
explain in this pubiication.) 

The committee appointed in 1826, 'which had been Je/ucifa extinct 
from 1828, wns resuscitated in 1884 by the great exertions and 
able pen of tlie Eev. George Lewis of Dundee, then editor of tlie 
Scottish Guardian^ so that new life was exj)e.rienced in money 
matters, which, coupled with the effect of Dr Welsh’s able 
appeal, issued in the erection of the new buildings alluded to, 
which were opened in 1837. These buildings agiiin,"hy some point 
of law or honour, were subsequently lost to the"^ institution, so that 
in 1845, accommodation for the students, scholars, and the '^vorking 
of the training system, were required in place of those wc wore 
compelled to leave. 

Our esteemed convener, the Eev. Dr Buchanan, of this city, 
then set to work with his usual energy and porseyerance, to procure 
subscriptions for the requisite new buildings, and was so successful 
that, united with a grant from the Free Church Committee at 
Edinburgh, and £3,000 from the Lords’ Committee of Council on 
Education, the complete buildings, with play-grounds, etc., costing 
£10,300, were finished, and are at this moment free of debt. 
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RECTORS ARPOIRTED, 

No ofHcial or paid rector was appointed for tbe Normal Semiaaiy 
dining tlie fbst nijie years of its existence'; (this duty naturally 
devolved upon inysell^ as Secretary for . 14 years out of the 28,) nor 
till 1886, wlien the late Mr Join, M^Crie, son of the Eev, Dr 
M‘Ciie, aiitlior of the lives of Knox and .Melville, was chosen, 
and was sent for several months to inspect the schools in Prussia, 
and the system of educatioh pursued on the continent. For this 
Mr M^^Crie was well fitted, being an excellent German scholar, 
and highly accomplished. Mr M^Orie’s lamented death took 
place during the autumn of 1887 , only nine months after entering 
upon his sejninaiy duties.* The office was again filed two years 
afterwards, in the person of the Rev. Robert Cunningliam, late 
professor of languages in the College of La Fayette, U.S,, a 
gentleman of piety and high attainments as an educationalist. Mr 
0. left the institution about three years afterwards, and is now 
at the head of a very flourishing academy, at Blaiiiodge, Stir- 
lingshire, for the education of young gentlemen. After the lapse 
of three years, viz., in 1844 , tlie office was again filled by the 
present rector, Mr Hislop, a gentleman whose Christian character, 
literary attainments, and success as a trainer, are universali}' 
acknowledged. 

Master- Traii^ers. — It may be interesting to know, that Mr 
Caughie, of the Initiatory department for infants, who has filed 
his nigh and important office with so much Christian energy and 
success for twenty-three years, has the pleasure of beholding one 
of his earliest pupils, Mr Stark, now the successful master-trainer 
of one of the departments of this institution. We cannot forget 
the eleven years’ unremitting services of Mr Fraser, to students and 
pupils, as a highly accomplished intellectual and Christian trainer, 
who has lately been ordained to the pastoral charge of the Freii 
J^iiddie Church at Paisley ; nor Mr fciugden, whose Christian and 
literary attainments, and experience as a trainer, have rendered 
him the chosen head master of the Wesleyan Normal Seminary and 
College, now in progi'ess of erection in Westminster. In the 
female industrial school, the much-respected superintendent, Mrs 
Chamberlain, still maintains the position she has so honourably 
occupied for many years. To the zeal^ ardour, and Christian 
character of our more recent appointments, we have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony. 

Training Schools in Glasgow.— We have already noticed the 
issue of the twenty -four established in this city, and we may more par- 
ticularly state the reasons of their failure, in so far as the training 
system is concerned. The tide, however, has changed, and three 
or four schools have lately been established on the training system 
in very necessitous situations. One of tliese by the Rev. Dr Buchanan 

* See page 
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and Ms congregation, in oneojftlie lowest wynds of the Tron parish, 
is at tMs moment in a most llonrisMng condition. W e hare no 

fear of the sxiccess of these schools, unless they are overcrowded to 
try to make them pay. Two obvious reasons for the failure of those 
twenty-four schools for moral training are, — ^tlio directors uniformly 
gave the trainers whom they appointed too low salaries, which kept 
their ears open to every higher offer from a distance. Second^ Tlie 
hTormal Seminary being in Glasgow, many visitors of rank ami other 
directors of schools, when visiting the model schools of the seminar}’', 
veiy naturally inquired if there were any private schools eon<lncte<l 
on the same system, and being answei’ed in the afHnnative, off they 
frequently went to one or other of these schools, and offered 
or ilOO a-year to those who were receiving (at that time) generally 
only <£ 60 <; Of course ‘off they went*/ and the annual salary of a 
trainer being considered too high for their resources, untraiiicd 
teachers were appointed — ^thus rendering the training premises to a 
great extent useless. 

Afeican Stubents. — Several natives of Africa have been trained 
here, and liave retmned to their native land to teach the everlasting 
gospel to their ignorant brethren, and to train them practically to its 
duties. Among these, we have had one female student — Miss 

IsFotishi , also a convert to Christianity, a person of good 

taste, quite a lady in mind and manners, and a very beautiful 
reader, of English. Miss N. had declined to become the ivife 
of a native chief, on the ground of his being a heathen ; and 
being pursued in consequence, she fled to one of the missionary 
stations, and was sent here .with a view" of preparing her for the woi'k 
of a missionary teacher. After being trained above a year, she 
returned to Africa, llie following notice of her school mfiy bc^ 
interesting to some of our readers : — 

‘ A Eafie School.— a door, apparently in a wall, opened, hlo 
sound of uproarious mirth, angry remonstrance, or ill~humoiire<l 
eompiaining, proclaimed the character of its inmates, or indeed gave 
one the idea that it was oceupied’^t all. We entered ; some twenty 
Kafli* boys of various ages, almost all tolerably clothed, presented 
themselves to our view, some reading, some studying their lessons, 
and others writing. The centre of the group w"as"]Srotishi— -a Chris- 
tian Kafir gii'L ISTow’-, N'otishi had been brought to England, and a 
certain clique of people at home chose to say that she w^as one of 
many hundreds, nay, some thousand Christian Kafirs. The fiiet is 
that Kotishi, instead of being the rule, is the exception. She is one 
Christian Kafir among many thousand heathens! What struck us 
most forcibly in KotisH’s little school was the repose of the scene. 

. The Kafir children are as calm in their manner as their, warrior 
fathers ; and we were singularly impressed with the musical tones 
of both teacher and pupils, as they read their Bible in English and 
in their own soft language. Strangely sounded, among these chil- 
dren, lifotishi’s question, Who was Jesus Christ?” And a little 
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Kafir boj lifted up bis dark eyes, and answered reverently, “ Ho 
was the Son of Goclf * And then they sang, or rather breathed a 
hymn ; and wc went out from that little place of refuge very hopeful 
for the Kafir children under the care of the good emigrants, but un- 
altered in our notion of the irreclainiability of the older generation.' 
— Past and Future Bmigration, 

The Ecv. Dr Duff, Principal of the Free Church College at CaK 
cutta, who once honoured this Seminary by a visit, expressed a 
desire to the directors at home, two years ago, to have, .as his 
assistant there, a well-educated gentleman, of missionary spirit, 
and who had been trained in the Glasgow jSTormal Seminary. 
This order has not yet been executed. 

Tkaineks Appointed to Poor Law UNioxs.—We have sent, 
since 1837, about 200 trainers to the Poor Law Unions of England, 
fbur-hfths of whom, from one cause or another, have changed places, 
and are employed in neighbouring parishes, or other schools where 
they are not subjected to the overwhelming and unprofessional 
labour which, by present arrangements, they are generally required 
by guardians to undergo in these institutions. 

The Poor Law guardians in general do not understand the proper 
position and office of a schoolmaster ; and it is not surprising, seeing 
that paupers are sometimes employed as teachers *, hence they have 
been required not merely to teach and train the children, but to 
superintend even dormitory matters, wliich are duties only suitable 
for female servants. Their whole day, till late at night, also, is so 
fully occupied with teaching, superintending, and tSiing notes of 
the condition, etc., of the pupils, that it is not wonderful, seeing 
that the system which they have introduced in all the unions 
wherever they have been placed, and the striking moral, and 
intellectual, and physical improvement manifested, that clergymen 
and dfrectors should offer better situations to these trainers, where 
they are relieved from such unprofessional work. The Poor Law 
Commissioners, with the.most enlightened views, have sometimes been 
able to convince one or two influential men in a few of the Boards 
of these evils, and the other guardians adopting their views, some 
of our trainers have, even in a Poor Law Union, experienced much 
comfort and respect, so as to induce them to remain permanently, 
l^oor Law Unions were once popular with our studeiits ; and when- 
ever guardians are disposed to adopt suitable arrangements, and 
give each school-trainer, and other officer, his or her proper place in 
the scale of responsibility and comfort, these situations will yet be 
objects of acceptance to trained students. We. long for this oi'der 
of things, knowing, from the testimony of poor law commissioners, 
inspectors, and chaplains, the elevating effects of the moral school 
system upon the minds and manners of these poor unfortunates. 

Wesleyan Students. — ^The .Wesleyan Education Committee, 
during the last seven or eight years, have sent and supported in 
our seminary 884 students, who are now actively employed in 
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Englanil and in the colonies. ■ The same society are now establish- 
ing a normal seminary and, college, which we shall siibseqncTitly 
notice, not as an opposition,- but a sister institution for training 
students. 

'The Ststrm Iktrouuced into Parkhcjust Prison’, Isle op 
WiaiiT. — About thirteen years ago, one student (Mr Smith) was 
appointed, who, after labouring with great 2 eal and success, was 
cut oir by death. Again, in the year 1848, two students, hlcssi^s 
Craig and Barlow, wewe selected by order of the Eight lion, the 
Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, and who (jontinued to labour 
there with indefatigable zeal, till the superintendents of tlie prison 
determined that military discipline should lake tlie place of inoral 
discipline, and then, a fe^v months ago, the tormci' was appointed 
Supenntendent of the Ragged Schools of this city, and the latter 
of the boys of the House "of Refuge. Two better fitted^ for sncli 
situations could not luwe been selected. The result of their labours 
hi Parkhurst will appear Irom the following letter and facts : Twenty- 
one of the most improved prisoners received Her Majesty’s free 
pardon, and are now at home employed as meclianies or labourers, 
under respectable masters, wdio take a Chiistian surveillance of their 
conduct. 1 may mention the fact, that their fellow-workmen do n<it 
know that they had come from Parkhurst, and had been sentenced 
to transportation. Besides these, above forty, who could not hud, 
suitable situations, have also received Her Majesty’s fi'cc pardon, 
and ivore sent out to Australia to pxish their fortune. As one proof 
of Christian conduct in these lads, wdien a small rebellion broke 
out in the grounds, and 60 or 80 panes of glass had l)een broktm 
by stones ttrown by the bad boys of one of the tw^'o schools; out 
of 160 of the uiiper ward young men under klessrs Craig and Bar- 
low,, who had received Hhe good mark,’ only vsix lifted a stone 
or engaged in the attack. To such lads this was a miraciuloiis 
self-control, when we consider their former habits. In regard to 
the improved state of some of the boys in his department, Mr Craig 
thus writes : — 

MtfNion Ward, pAnKHtmsT, Nov. 18, 1845. 

, ^ Deak Sir, — ' 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* ^ The blessing of God lias sho^^n itself upon the traiuuig 

system m a most remai-kahle nifinuer. The i'<')ste.ring care of our ■vvo)‘tliy 
cliaplam, and the diligence and hearty activity of my assistant, to all hiiniau 
appearance, have been the ineaiis of turning many from darkness to light— 
.irom the pow'er of sin to the service of God. S,ymptoms of a complete 
change in the general sjunpathy of the hoys have been afparont from tlie 
time the. system lias been more hiliy In operation, but at last a ilarae has 
burst out, if not of religious feiwour in all, certainly in some; this has 
axhaided through the ■whole Of tliis part of the establishment, so that tlmse 
who remain in a hardened state dare not ejd'uhit their maievoleitt •propensities. 

^ The blessing of God accompanying the training of these poor fdlows, 
steeped to the lips in crime, has' accomplished tire effects which may iudecd 
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1)c expected, wljerever the tralixing' 'system is introduced. Their moral 
coiiditjon lias steadily risen and flilleii 'according to the extent that the 
training systeiu has been practised among themd 

The following Is from Mr Barlow: — , 

* Pakkherst Tbison, Isle of Wio-ht, 

‘ December, 24, 1845. 

Dear SiR,— * - si« ^ ^ 

You have already heard of a great moral change effected in 
the <!haraeter and conduct of many of the hoys. It is very unlike a school 
of crbnhials. The eonrliict of the majority is most exemplary, and in many 
cases the evidences of evangelical conversion are of the most satisfactory 
kind, I am almost daily holding spiritual conferences with individual hoys, 
and my mind is oi'ten deliglited whilst listening to their simple hut affecting 
statements, '\\hth tears trickling downi their clieeks, they tell me of the 
burden of thcii’ sins, of their anxiety to be reconciled to God, and to ■\rallv 
in his comniaiidincnts blameless; whilst others are enabled to rejoice in a 
cheering hope that God for Christ’s sake has blotted out their offences, and 
adopted them into his family. For a few weeks tliere was much excitement; 
much of this, I believe, w^as sympathetic only — of course, it could not he 
expected to he peiTnanent. It has subsided; hut the good, the real good., 
has not gone wdtli it. The hoys delight in holy exercises, and are evidently 
as happy as they are good. We have Jio difficulty in conducting the duties 
of the school; it is quite a pleasure. It is not possible that I could have 
had a situation more agreealde to my wishes and feelings. I doubt not hut, 
througli the Ijlessing of God, that the Bible tramhig lessons have come writh 
power and di\ine iniiuence to their hearts and consciences, and have been 
' subservient in producing the most salutai’y effects.’ * 

This moral training school was visited by Her Gracious Majesty, 
Pidnce Albert, and suite. Her Majesty expressed her liigjh approbation 
of the conduct of the boys, and astonishment at their attainments 
in, scriptural and secular knowledge. 

Having had occasion to visit London early in April, 1846, 1 went 
to Parklmrst, and, after a long examination, found the reports fully 
confirmed ; and being desirous of having the testimony of the 
worthy chaplain, I addressed a note to him on my return to Glas- 
gow, expressing my wish to know the extent of what lie considered • 
real conversions, he being daily occupied in holding private con-, 
vei'sations with the boys. The following is the Eev. Gentleman’s 
reply:-— ' ; ■ . , 

‘ Farkhurst, April 23, 1 846* 

‘ Dear Sir, — I should have replied to your letter sooner, but I have been 
.more than usually occupied for the last day or two. 

‘ It is deep thaiikhilness to .God for the , work of His grace, that I 
express my opinion, that several of the hoys in the junior waid prison have 
been, during the last eighteen months, brought to sincere repentance,' and 
have exliiliited and do continue to exhibit, by their entirely changed conduct, 
the fruit of a lively flilth in the Sou of (hid. I use the word several m stead 
ot many of tbe boys, because iny past, experience in the ministry has made 
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trie caiitioua atwi less sanguine; Isul I'eaii Md tbat dmmp I htrt"o gootl 
hope, but roqube a longer ' coiiilmmiice m well-doing” bclbro I dare to 
speak of tbetn confidently. , . , 

^ Youx system of hnparting (and following np by prutdlcal application) 
Scriptarc knowledge, lias been to these poor boys eunnoutly usofuL The 
blessing of God lias indeed accompanied it, and X most s'meerely iHcpe, that 
tlie day may not be far distant, when you may Ikitc in sonn^ dt^gree a pr«:‘™ 
sent reward for your ralnable -efforts in seeing your training system adopted 
in all our parocliial schools, and numbers yu^AnnY receiving that religions 
knowl(?dgc Ironi which they have too frequently turned away wdth weariness 
and disgust, produced by the dry and injudiciouy metliod of teaching hitherto 
in general pursued. 

‘ I remain, my dear Sir, 

^ Yours very truly, 

‘ Taos. E. WabEBY.’ 

The IXev. T. E. Wellby, Chaplain of the prison alluded to, being 
about to remove to a parochial charge, these poor criminals, desirous 
of expressing their gratitude to their worthy pastor, spontaneously 
drew up and presented the following address : — 

To the Xtev. Thos. Earle Wellby. 

Paekhuust Peisox, 19th May, 1840. 

Reveee2vD Sir, — ^We, the undersigned, having been for the last two 
years under your immediate ministry and care, and having been thoroughly 
impressed by your disinterested kindness towards us, both in a tcmjjoral 
and spiritual w'ay (and to some of whom you have been spiritually useful), 
now tender our humble and fervent expressions of gjutitixde and esteem, 
hoping that you vdH receive them; assming you, that your departure causes 
us much grief and soitow, but still thankful to the Ahnighty God that he 
has enabled you to continue your ministry so long with us. 

We. also assure you that ' your memory will ever be cherished by us, in 
' whatever quarter of the -world Pro-vidence shall see fit to place .us; and that 

place will ever bo found in our prayers for your etenial welfare, and that 
Ood^would bless your ministry to those over whom you may have charge. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Kev. Sir, 

Yoxu' humble and obedient Servants, 

Signed by 160 of the boys (40 "were 
not pemifcted to sign, not having 
yet attained the good ma7%). 

I most earnestly wish that all who have committed, and all -who 
may commit crime, as well as every child in the land, %vere blessed 
with such a religious, moral, and intellectual training as were the 
boys in Upper Prison, Parkhurst. 

Pm'khurst Prison is divided into two establishments, distant 
from each other a considerable space, with one chaplain over each, 
hping a distinct stalf of officers and schoolmasters ; one of the 
(kvisions being conducted on the I'rainiug System, and the other 
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not so. Tlie whole establishment is under one gOTcmor, who is an 
officer in Her Majesty’s semee,|. mid'' a deeMecliy mam 

When the reports of l^arMinrst Reformatoxy lor yonn*! inrh'fr 
sentence of 'transportation are presented- to Parliamc'ht, tlfc* 
results of the two divisions being given as one ’report in one docii- 
ment, do not, therefore, give 'the. truth’ as regards each se|'iarale 
ward* For example — tlie’ number .of ^boys punish, ed^ for bad c^on* 
duct in the ward under Messrs Craig and Barlow, in 18-15, was 
reducc<] to one-tenth of what they foihierly had been, and yet the 
united report of the t-wo departments bore that a very large number 
had been punished. To make this plainer, I may moniion, that 
the upper ward, in which these trainers were placed, ami in which 
punishments wTrc so remarkably diminished from the eilects of the 
moral training, had about 200 lads. The other, or huver %vard, !uu! 
about 300, with sevex^al teachers, but not conducted on the tniining 
system— the punishments indicted ■were not diminished. Suppose, 
then, that during any given period the intlictions for bad com I net 
averaged one each, say 500 in whole, it is evident that if ti,ie number 
in one ward having 200 pupils was reduced 9-lOtlis, nv only to 
20, and the other ward remained the same, viz., 300, — 320 over the 
whole of what is termed Farkhurst prison, appeared an improve- 
ment, wliei'eas the diminution %vas entirely in one division. I'he 
upper .w'ard, or the 200 lads under Messrs Craig and Barlow, 
therefore, appeared to have received punishments to the number 
of 128, whm’eas in actual fact it was only 20. Farkhurst boys, 
therefore, in many cases, may turn out ill, but the number of 
reported punishments can legitimately throw no discredit on the 
training system pursued in the upper ward department. Separate 
reports alone can present the true results. 

A.NOTHER Prison. — One of Mr Craig’s assistants, wdio had been 
removed to another sphere, thus addresses his former master : — 

H rejoice that I was the humble means of eHeetiug a small portion of the 
good which you have since matured and perfected. Having seen the extra- 
, ordinary efiects of the training system, I cannot but avow my pjirt-isanslilp, 
and am fuli.y resolved to pursue the same com*se at— — as at Farkhurst* In so 
doing, my fin-nness 'will be severely tested. Some of our masters, not even 
excepting the - — - students! characterise our "news as Utopimi— something 
that may be dreamed of, but never realised. If I could show them Jill the 
fierce tempers you have subdued and softened — all the vicious propensities 
you have laid asleep — all the evil habits engendered and fixed by a file of sin, 
you have eradicated — and all the desperate characters you have reclaimed, 
then the system would be established wdthout fear of refutation.’ 

Models of the System for the Biffebf.nt G-rades of 
Society.-— I'Ve have long had a model for. the sinking and the 
■uprising classes in the schools of the Hormal Semmaiy. We have, 

■ as already noticed, a model for the children of the wealthv classes 
m the Western Training Academy^ a-tid now, under Mr Craio* and 
others, "we shall soon have, 1 trust, a .model for the sunken^ class 
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in tlie Riiggcd or Industrial Bcbools ; when the directors get their 
proposed new premises properly arranged, then, under the soper- 
intendetice of a trainer of, such great experience and energy, we 
may hope to see this model of a I’agged school on the Iraining 
System extended to a normal institution for preparing masters and 
niistresses for ragged schools throughout the kingdom. ^ 

Just as we ’^cere going to press, we were favoured with an ordet* 

- from his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for a trainer of such 
attainments as might enable him to be principal of a normal college 
in Van Dieman’s Land, for the training of schoolmasters. 

NOEMAL XKSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED ON THE TBAINING BYSTE^C* 

The following are the only Seminaries or Colleges that have 
been establishecf on the Trainmg System, viz., An%aa, Ceylon, 
Cheltenham, London, and Westminster, 

MICO CHAUXTY. 

West India Islands. — ^During the year 1887, the venerable 
Arcdxdeacon Trew, of the Bahamas (then Eev. hir Trew), took out 
eighteen or twenty students who liad been trained in this seminary, 
to occupy situations as trainers of schools in the different West . 
India islands, under the Mico Charity. At the same time he esta- 
blished a normal seminary in Antigua under one of the students, 
Mr John Miller, for the training of native teachers. Tin's has been 
a most successful enterprise, and many intelligent well-trained 
students have left that institution, and are now following their 
Christian calling among the negro population. The eJeet of aU 
these movements has been the adoption of the training system by 
, the Danish Government in their islands, and ])y the German mis- 
sionaries of the Moravian brethren, one of whom has translated 
^The Training System’ into German, and it is now on sale in his 
mother country — Frussk. Mr Miller’s duty as rector of the normal 
institution at Antigua, and superintendent of the moral training 
schools in the different islands, was found to be gi'eatly beyond tlie 
strength of one man. His Christian and unquenchable ardour, 
however, impelled him to persevere in the ^7ork till his constitution 
became so enfeebled that he was obliged to return to his native 
land, and is now the devoted pastor of a small congregation in 
England. He is succeeded as superintendent of the bloriilal Semi- 
nary at Antigua by Mr Sydney. Stead, also a former student at 
Glasgow, a man of experience as a trainer, truly Christian and 
energetic. ^ We doubt not lie will be as highly successful in Antigua 
as he has been at. home* He is now assisted by another trained 
student^ lately chosen and sent out by the directors of the Mico 
'C'liarity,^ , ; ” ' , • . , ' ' . , . 

In the memoirs of Sir Thomas Eowell Buxton, Bart., we find a notice of 
the Mico Charity, from which wii' may' give a few short extracts j — 

‘Lady Mico died in I7i0,imd left a sum' of money to redeem white Christian 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Island op Ceylon. — ^The EigM.. Hob. Lord Stanley, 'when 
Foreign Secretary, transmitt£4 m order . for two , rectors, one 
for each of two iioranai seminaries to be establisbed in Ceylon, vk., 
Colombo and Eandy. To tbe latter Mr Miirdoeb (United Presby- 
terian) \vas appointed, who still continues at the head of a flourishing 

slaves in Bafoary. , . . \ In 1827, it amounted with interest to more 
than £1 10,000, and there being no white stares remaining in Barbary in 1834, 
when the negro slaves were emancipated, Sir T, F. Buxton conceived that the 
interest of the money might be legitimately applied to the Christian instruction 
of the emancipated slaves in the West Indies, This was acceded to, and to 
the interest of this sum Government added a temporary grant of £20,000 per 

annum, for the same benevolent purpose The Rev J. M. Trew, 

(now Archdeacon of the Bahamas) who had won Mr Buxton’s highest esteem, 
by the sacrifices and eftbrts he had made on behalf of the negroes during a long 
residence in Jamaica, was appointed superintendent of this educational Chris- 
tian mission. Sir T. F. Buxton desired that the system should be on liberal 
and comprehensive principles, and inquired at Mr Trew what his view of the 
case was. “ My view of the case,” said Sir Trew, “is simply this, I take the word 
of God to he the only right basis upon which a Christian education can rest. 
Will you concede this?” “ Granted,” Sir T. F. Buxton replied, “and let me 
assure you that on no other principles would I have anything to do with this 
charity. ” Upon these principles he commenced, and by those prindpies he and 
Ms co-trustees ever after continued to be governed. 

‘ The schoolmasters, about 20 in number, were all trained in the Normal 
Seminary at Glasgow. .... In those islands, for which comparatively 
little had been done previous to tlieir emancipation, as in Trinidad, St Lucia, 
Mauritius, Seycliilles, etc., schools were established with a view to the training 
of native agents. Two normal schools were established, and in the course of a 
few years, under the blessing of God, upwards of 500 native teachers were 
trained in these model seminaries, and that too for every denomination of 
Christian missionaries/ 

In a letter by Mr Buxton, to one of his friends in 1839, he mentions Mr 
Miller, who, since 1838, had been superintendent of the schools in the various 
West Indian islands belonging to this charity, and rector of the normal 
seminary, established on the training system in Antigua ; — ‘ I send you Mr 
Miileris letter from Antigua, telling mo that he has already ten good Christian 
blacks ready to be located on the Niger.’ The writer continues, * I' dm more 
and more impressed with the importance of normal schools. It is not only that 
there will be a great demand for sjchoolinasters, in the W^est Indies, but I have 
a strong confidence that Africa will ere long be opened to commerce, civilisation, 
and Christianity, and then will there be need indeed of educated and religious 
black schoolmasters. Tbe idea of compensation to Africa through the medium 
of the West Indies is a great favomdte with me, and I think we shMl see the 
"day when we shall be called to pour a flood of light and truth upon miserable 
Africa. Fray, therefore, bear in mind that we ought to do a great deal as to 
norma! schools.’ 

WiTHDEAWAL OF THE GoYERioiENT GRANT, — ^Most Unfortunately, during 
the last few years, the Government grant of £20,000 a year has been entirely 
withdrawn, thus limiting the Mico Charity in their Christian efforts for the 
Intellectual, religious, and moral cultivation of the emancipated negroes. ■ 
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institution for prepaiing native teachers and trainers. To tlie for- 
tner situation hir Knightoti (Episcopalian) was appointed, who has 
lately been chosen principal of the normal department of the Hinr!u 
College of Calcutta, after having established a ftourisliing ti'uining 
institution at Colombo, and sent- out to schools in the island some 
excellent trainers. 

CHTTBCH OF ENGLAND. 

CnFXTENiiAiM Normal College. — ^ lliis has been established on 
the training system by the Revs. Messrs Close and Bromby, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Church of England. Three trainers, 
two male and one female, have been sent from our institution, as 
heads of departments. The highest energy and Cliristian zeal are 
put forth by these reverend gentlemen. The unremitting exer- 
tions and enlightened views of the Kev. Mr Bromby on the subject 
of true education — who, during the last three or four years has acted 
the part of principal — have produced important results. The n umber 
of male and female students at present, in the institution is sixty- 
seven. The College buildings oi the Institution, now roofed in, a 
convenient and very imposing erection, will accommodate eighty 
male and thirty female students. The cost of these, and the model 
schools, wuii be altogether about £17,000, The play-grounds are 
very sj)acious. When sufficient funds are granted them to assist 
their students in remaining three years instead of one, this insti- 
tution will greatly extend its influence, and be a blessing to England. 

CONGREGATION A L. 

Liverpool Street Normal Institution, London. — T his 
normal seminary, under the Congregational Education Society, 
(the Rev. Mr Unwin, principal and rector.) already mnnbers 
thirty-seven students, male and female, having, as practising 
schools, an initiatory and a juvenile department. The head 
master was trained by us; and Mr U. spent a considerable 
period at Glasgow, to fit him the better for his high and im- 
portant Christian work. While the training system is professedly 
adopted, a reserve is made for any improvements that may be 
presented from any quarter. This is precisely what we also hold 
ourselves bound to do^ at Glasgow. 1’he fimda?nental prin- 
ciples of the system, which are copied from 8cn])tnre and froiii 
natime,^ w’-e are sure the reverend gentleman at the head of this 
institution appreciates as highly as we possibly can do. I believe 
we difler in no point connected with the system but in the mode of 
support : we think, from experience, that wc cannot do without 
Governmpt assistance, while they conscientiouslj’- object to the 
principle in any form. We sincerely trust that they will* be success- 
ful in finding ample means of support. 

_ ■ I,,-, ' : ' • “ WESLEYAN. . , ’ 

' WKSXMiNStER,- — ^Willilst ■ the Wesleyan Normal Seminary and 
College will not be open tfil, next Mid-summer, yet for four or five 
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years past the Ediicatloaai Committee have had one so fa,r by prox}” 
—we liaviog undertaken to train for their day-sehoolst initiatory and 
juvenile, each year a consiclerabie number of students. Altogether, 
within' the last seven or eight years, ' there have been trained 8E4 
male and female students. The expense of boarding the students 
at Glasgow has been borne by the London committee. This large 
number are now in nourishing schools in England or the 
colonies, and a few have gone as missionaries to the heathen. 
The amount to be expended on the site, two and a half acres, 
and on the buildings, is estimated at £29,000; of which £7000 
will be received from the Lords’ Committee of Council. The, 
institution will embrace accommodation for initiatory (infant), 
juvenile, senior, and industrial (female) model and practising 
schools, with halls for the students, and a boarding establish" 
ment for 100 students. Each model school will have an excellent 
play "ground ; and the head-master and all the trainers have been 
prepared at our institution — the head-master, Mr Sugden, above 
four years ; lie will, therefore, enter upon his duties with all the 
advantage of experience as well as talent, and - with premises 
specially arranged for conducting the complete training system. 

GENERAL CONCLUSTOBS. 

General conclusions certainly ought not to be drawn from par- 
ticular premises ; but when there is an almost uniform result from 
a particular course, one feels at liberty to draw a decided argument, 
if not to make a positive assertion. 

In reference to the state of society, we assert that there is a gap 
unfilled in the training of the young, which the moral training 
school alone can supply ; also, that when children are subjected to 
its practical influence, a moral elevation is as certain as cause and 
eflect. 

From the universal experience of all who have faithfully followed 
the system at home and abroad, conclude that the moral train- 
ing school is the gveat, although somewhat esepensive desideratum, 
still wanting to elevate the youth of our country generally, and 
especially the masses, of our towns ; and without which, ail the 
secular knowledge that can possibly be communicated must fail of 
success, — a system alike suited to Ireland — the I'agged school — 
tradesman’s children, and those of the wealthy. 
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After "what bas been advanced in former chapters, coupled with 
notes appended to the following illustrations, the practical student, 
■we presume, will require few oi' no farther explanations. Tins, 
like every other ai't, can ■ only be mastered by training or doing. 
Whatever assistance lectures or books may aiford, and they are both 
useful and necessary as precepts or memoranda, practice alone can 
produce a competent trainer. We present these examples of the 
principle^ but not to be tamely or blindly followed m the detail. We 
consider that no system, even of mere teaching, is less eificient than 
a master asking, and pupils answering, questions from a book set 
forth in stereotyped order. 

These examples give but a faint idea of the training system with- 
out the living voice, and the eye and manner, of trainer and pupils. 

The most thorough understanding of the subject of the lesson is 
best secured when at the first the trainer announces what that sub* 
ject is, then pictures it out with his pupils, and at the close causes 
them to repeat to him what points have ' been brought out, and in 
their regular order. 

' In presenting the following illustrations, so far from f xing down 
certain questions and ellipses to be slavishly followed by the trainer, 
we merely give the idea as a general principle. The most experi- 
enced trainer would assuredly not bring out the same answers twice 
from the same children. 

In actual practice, let, it be observed, that nearly double the 
amount of words in these examples will generally be used, conse- 
quently some of our transitions may appear too abrupt. ‘Fatience 
is particularly requisite in training.^ 

** The frst stage is intended hr infants in hmwhdge., whether of three, six, or 
twelve years of age. 
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Tlte same idea may be repeated _o?er and over again 'r« iiffereni 
words* By varying tbe illasferatiotiSj and reconsinicting or inverting 
tbe sentences, wlxereby excellent ellipses are formed, wbicli the 
cbiklrcn readily answer or fill np, not only is tlie mind better exer- 
cised — their attention being kept np— but a deeper impression is 
left; and the picture itself, of the whole, subject, is of more per- 
manent endurance. 

We would say to every Bible trainer— -Avoid what is tenned 
preaching in the school. It is really useless, whatever self-^compla^ 
cency It may engender in the young man who practises it The 
gospel should be taught and pictured 07 d in the school, and after- 
wards preached and enforced from the pulpit. To the parent there 
cannot be, and ought not to be, any restriction. 

IsTo trainer must expect to succeed in his wishes at his first or 
second attempt ; but we can assure him that each successive week 
or month will find him better able to develop and train the children 
upon the simple and natural plan laid down. IsTo unnatural restraint 
is placed upon any. Every one is left to exercise the children 
according to his own peculiar cast of mind, as to the kind of ques- 
tions he may propose, the ellipses he may form, or the illustrations 
he may present. 

Be content with illustrating one point each day — make use of all 
the knowledge the children may have previously acquired : do not 
take the honey, as it were, out of other flowers, not analogous, and 
put it into the one presented, as if you had made a discovery of 
what really is not in it ; but take the sweets out of the one daily 
presented, in all their variety. Consider what 300 points per 
annum, and that number added for three, five, or seven years in 
succession, would do in illustrating the pages of . Scripture during 
private reading, or while listening to a gospel ministry. 

Before proceeding with the Bible lesson, we may notice the pre- 
vious exercises of Praise and Prayer* 

PRAISE. 

The psalm or hymn ought to be read slowly and distinctly, and 
repeated so after the master until the children are so trained that they 
can do it perfectly of themselves. As, an intermediate stage, the 
trainer may simply start the tone and maimer of the reading, leaving 
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tliim to iiiettwlves aftcrwtr<ia, jBit as ,lie miglit start tuaii wfcit'li tlic 
oliilireii arc to sing aloae.- TIse master- trauicr will also^ shortly 
analyse tlxe two verses before being sung, so that the children iiiay 
sing with the understanding as well as the voice. The analysis will 
probably occupy a fresh trainer eight or ten minnfcosj but at the 
close of a yearns practice, he will easily manage it in one-third or 
one-fourth of the time, and with more simplicity and efiect. 

Should the hymn or psalm contain five or six verses, and the same 
tune be sung during three successive days, the practice will go far 
in acquiring new- tunes, and the fixing’ of the;wqrds,'5;and the pean-^ 
^ing of \Vhat is supg. It is possible to have words; oh ^ 

•without a single idea of the meaning f nay, the words or technical 
terms committed to memory before the understanding of them,’ 
frequently form a barrier to the reception of the idea.f 


The prayer ought to be short, simple, comprehensive, and in sen- 
timent in accordance with the sympathies of the young. At its 
dose the children may be required to repeat the Lord s }?rayer 


* Like the blind man at Stirling, of weak intellect, ■with whom we have con- 
versed, and who could repeat every word of Scripture, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, without a mistake; and more than this, we were astonished to find, on trial, 
he could give, after a pause of a single second or two, the middle clause, or any 
clause of any verse, even in the least, known passages of the Old or New Testametsfe. 
This man appeared neither to understand nor appreciate the meaning; and yet 
he had all the words on his memory. He, of course, had had the Scriptures 
read to him. 

f A lady of my acquaintance, w'MIe residing in Jamaica, taught a negro 
Sabbath school for religious instruction, and she states, that her uniform ex- 
perience was, that the children who had been taught in schools where they had 
committed the words of Scripture to memory, without explanation, were more 
dull of understanding her explanations than those who had not been taught at aih 
—We might state twenty ludicrous examples of mistaking sound for sense; 
such as, * Whose son was Moses?* One boy answered, and none of the others 
could correct him, ^ 27^e son of his dmgUer^ Bir! As the question by itself, 
it was not perhaps very easily answered ; but as the sound of the answer, the 
sonofhkdmght&Pi strongly resembled the one wanted, viz., the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter^ it was of course given. 
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simultatieonsly, very distinctly, eacli word separately, witlioiit slur- 
ring or monotony, and in a subdued tone of voice. 

We may mention, that previous to conducting tliese exercises, 
when brought in from the play-ground, the children ought to march 
in and take their seats in the gallery in single file ; and before read- 
ing the two verses for praise, the master will see that all are properly 
seated, causing every plaything, etc., that may be in the hands 
of any one, to be put away out of sight. After praise, and before 
the prayer, they must be made to rise simultaneously, and in perfect 
order.^‘ Standing during prayer with eyes shut is the more con- 
venient posture. At the close of the prayer their eyes must continue 
closed until warned to open them by a slight touch of the master’s 
heel on the floor, or ‘ tap' of his pencil-case on the Bible- stand. 


PIIACTIGAL EXAMPLES OF PICTEEING OUT. 

(With Cliildi'en who have ‘been afm Months under Training.) 

An Emblbjl — The Loeb was my Stay. 

After Praise and Prayer, as on the plan we have aheady stated, the 
Trainer may proceed as follows : f — 

Psahn xviii.. 17, 18. — Seventeenth and eighteenth verses of the ... 
eighteenth Psahn. The inverting of this sentence secures the attention of 
your piipils, and, when slowly and distinctly expressed, prevents the neces- 
sity of any child inquiring of another ‘tiio place.* Thus — 18th Psalm... 
llih and verses. 

Tkainer.— Now, children, read after me. $ Verse 17.--Hei delivered, me. 
Children — J/<?, delivered^ me. Tr.— from, my, strong, enemy. CB.—from^ myi, strong, 
enemy. Tr,— and, from, them, which, hated, me. Cn.~-and, from, them, which, hated, 
me, Tr. — for, they, were, too, strong, for, me. Ch.— -/ or, tJiey, were, tea, strong, 
for, me. Tr- — T hey, prevented, me. Cn.-^They, prevented, me. Tr,— in, the, day, 
of, my, calamity, Cn.— the, day, of, my, calamity, TR.—hut, the, Lord, was, my, 
stay, the. Lord, was, my, stay. 

Trainer —It is said here the Lord was ... Children— stay. Tr.— Payid the 


* See Lesson— Chap. Physical Exercises. 
t Although physical exercises must be attended to at every stage, so as to secure a 
proper mode of sitting, and the most perfect attention, yet the preliminary <g,ues- 
tioning about taking out books— holding them in a particular way, etc,, etc.,— the 
Bible being the Word of God, so necessary at the earliest stage, will not now 
require to foe systematically, or at least daily attended to. See example, ' The man 
with the withered hand." 

t Beading after the master (not with him) and simultaneously, enafoleshim to train 
the pupils to adopt his exact tone of voice and style of reading,— of course, each 
syllable must be read distinctly and separately, as if it stood alone. See Ch. Heading, 
KLOcTaTioN, Commence the Beading always with as few syllables as possible— two 
or three are quite enough. 
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'king of Israel, “wlio was also ealled TAe Psalmist, 'r,R."-'Sa!<l tliat intke 

ilay of Ms distress and calamity, the Lord was . . * Cr,-— H is sia?/.^ 

I must tell yotx that Saul, the king of Israel, hated David, because he knew 
that God had chosen David to succeed him, instead of Jonathan, Saul’s son. He 
therefore persecuted David, and sought every opportunity of killing him. David 
therefore was . . . afraid andfledt hut God kept him from . . . harm. And after David 
was saved from his . . . enemies^ what did he say ? Look at your hooks . . . lui the Lord 
was my'sta2/. Toil me what the meaning of the word stay is ? What is a stay? ( SiUmt.)! 

FAMiLiAit ILLDSTEATI01^^ — Allow me to ask, have ycu seen peas growing in a gar- 
den? Yes^Sir. 'When the peas wci’e grown a few inches above ground, what have 
you seen the gardener do to them ? Slide them. What is the use of sticking them ? 
To keep them up. The gardener stayed or supported the . . . peas. One child calls out, 
he stayed the pea sticks, sir. Think for a moment, children. Did the gardener stay 
the sticks? He stayed the peas. Well, then, the gardener stayed or supported the 
peas by . sticks. Each stick that supported or held up one of the peas, w'as to tliat 
pea— What was it ? A stay. The pea, you know, has little hbres, called . . . tendrils ,* 
you remember we had a gallery lesson upon creeping plants lately. The'pea selves 
hold of the ...st icks with . . . its tendrils. 

Are the peas able to stand upright of themseli^es like a tree ? They are .weak— they 
have sticks. Yery weak, and they would fall if they had no sticks to.. , keep them up. 
Tery right. The pea requires something to keep it... from falling. And without 
being stayed it . . . ^oould not grow. Would it not grow ? M would not grow tip. It 
wmuld .. .fall. Tell me now what the stick is to the pea ? A stay. A staff to an old 
man on which he leans is ... « stick. Very true, it is a stick ; but the stick or staff to 
him is . . , rt slay— it . . .keeps him up. And when the w^all of a house threatens to fall, 
and beams of wood are placed against it to... keep it ?/p~ what are these beams 
called? They are thick. True, they are thick, but what, are they to the house? 
(No answer.; X The stick kept the pea from.,. falling. What do the beams to the 
wall? Keep it from falling.—Stays, Sir. Anything on which w'e lean, or cling to 
for support, may be called... o If any of you, children, are acquainted with 
ships, you will know that part of the rigging is supported by stays. I know about 
ships, master, my grandfather lives at the sea^side. Tery well, boy, you can tell what 
the rigging of a vessel is stayed by ? Ropes. The ropes tied up in a particular W’ay 
by .. . Whom ? The sailors~~-\eop up the.,.. sails and other parts. . . of the rigging. 
What do you call the ropes when used in this w^ay ? Stays. A staff to an old frail 
man may be called, . . « stay. And you told me -what the pea requires to keep it up ? 
A stick— or.. , stay. A beam to the gable of a house likely to fall, w'hat did you say 
the beam was ? A stay. You will remember what was said about ivy clinging to 
trees, and... these trees and bushes were to the ivy .. ..days. Suppose I 
were weak and unable to stand upon my feet, and some of you hold me up, whai 
would you be to me ? A stay. 

* Every word in itaiacs is supposed to be supplied by the children— the ellipses 
formed by the trainer by three dots, thus . . . We refex' to the bottom notes xmder 
the fourth example, as necessary to be attended to by every tj’ainer who commences 
the system with pxipils of w’hatevor age. Great patience must bo exercised witS? 
the answers of the children, for, although they may have some imperfect idea of what 

meant, they may not be able to express them in words. 

'■ i Unless the children have committed to memory some technical .answer,, gene- 
rally speaking they will remain silent, , The trainer, therofox’c, may pxft the question 
in two, or three, or more forms, before he receives, or even expects ah answer— each 
question being more and more simple and apposite, and each, of course, exercising 
the und'eratandhig of his pupils. ' ; 

■ t The trainer must now go over the outlines of the former illustrations. 
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Having cRavra the natural inctiire, or As, you then proceed to the So,, .or 

lesson-. 

What does David the Idng of Israel say in the verses you have Just read ? Look at 
your books, please, (The childi’-en read the two verses smmUaneously.} The king 
of Israel speaks of enemies that he had to meet stronger than he was himself. To 
wdiom do you think did he look for help ? God. David says . . . The Lord mm my stay," 

You know that the pea has little fibres, called... jfewdn‘& or.,, holders, that lay 
hold of anything, such as sticks and when it loses its hold, what happens? It 
falls. Now, David, when he had very strong enemies to meet, and was likely to fall 
before them, he naturally looked for some stay to . ..sztpport him. Who was David’s 
stay? God. Ho believed that God would... him. He trusted... In whom ? 
In the Lord, and he was to him...o stay. You say that the Psalmist believed that 
God would... him. That is, that he had... You say that David the king 
helkmd that God would help him, that is, he YisA... faith— in... Bint, and as the 
pea held ...the stay by its . . . tendrils, so David, as it were, held by God— how^ ? By 
hUiemng in him. Give another word for believing ? Faith. David in every difficulty 
trusted ...in God. And what did God do? He supported hvn. At the time we now 
speak of, when he had strong enemies who oomo... against Mm (and enemies, you 
know, do not generally love one another), w'hat did they do ? They hated him. To 
wdiom did ]>avid then look for help and support ? To God. The Psalmist trusting 
5n him, and feeling that he supported, said... What did he say? But the 

Lord mas my stay. 

Although David, you see, children, felt God to be his stay,- he did not sit still and 
do nothing. Saul the king wished to . . . kill him, but David would not kill Saul even 
when he could have done it, (about which we shall have a lesson some other day.) 
When Saul went against David, what do you think he did, seeing he did not wish to 
kill Saul? Flee away, 'Ee...jded. 'When a soldier is killed in battle what do you 
say? That he is hilled —or.,, falls — in,,, the fight, Right. You say he has... 
fallen— in . , . battle— or by his . . . enemies. But David trusted in whom ? God. And 
W’hat did the Lord do ? Kejd him from being killed— or from . . .falling. In these cir- 
cumstances, when pursued by his enemies, and when he had been saved from 
destruction, what did David say ? ‘ The Lord mas my stay." He acknowledged 

that God was.. stay— his,.... support— said kept him from falling into the hands 

of the . . . e72e?ny—mto the hands of what enemy ? Saul. 

And, now, the trainei’ may picture out various circumstances that may or 
do occur in the experience of Ms scholars, such as danger or sicJaiess, and 
infuiro, or rathex^ bring out, To whom ought or may they look in circum- 
stances of ditBculty and danger as out stay, etc., etc., drawing, conjointly 
with the children (according to the system), 1st, The natural picture — 2dly, 
Axxplied to David the king of Israel, who, in this psalm, ex|>ressed his con- 
fidence in Ciod as ki$ stay — and, 3dly, The api>lication of the same coi^fidcnce 
the ;7 themselves ought to have in God, — ^making use of all previous lessons 
tiiey may have had, such as, ^ In all thy ways acknowledge God, and he 
shall direct thy paths.* ‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee.’ ^ X will be a father to the , fatherless.* ‘ The orphan’s 
stay,’ etc. 

77ic snhsimicG of such a lesson camot he exhmsted durmg any om exercise. 
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PEACTICAL, EXABIPLE II 

An Emblem Pictbeeb Out. — ^Thb Shadow or a Great Eoce. 

(With Juvenile children who have been one to two years under inmdng, and 
some measure showing Imv the Bihle trainer may proceed wi lit the succeeding 
2)omts of a lesson^ huilding upon their previously acquired hiowkdge.j 

‘ As tic shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ — Isaiah xxxli. 2. * 

You will remember, children, we had one or two lessons from this verse some time 
ago, and we shall now have one from the last clause of the same verse- — Isaiah xxxii. 
verse 2. Head it very slowly and distinctly : * As the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.* 

Revisal oFTjiiE Outlines of the Formee Lesson — IV ciwer—X wish you to tell 
me how you discovered who the * man* was who is spoken of in this verse ? It i» 
said, * A man shall bo a hiding-place from.,. Go on, children. Repeat 
altogether very slowly and distinctly, *and a covert from the tempests as rivers of 
water in a dry place.* I wish to know how you proved that this man was Christ ? 
— ^the verse does not say so- Children-^ Because no mere man could cover us from a 
tempest. And therefore you think it... must be Jesus G/iris^—wlio is... meant, Why? 
Because he is God as well as man, t Well, then, when the wind blew violently, he, 
ih&tis,... Chnsti'^s.s S.S*., a hiding-place— 'St. place Qt..,shelte7\ and when the tem- 
pest . . . came on. What do you mean by a tempest ? A very severe sifom—a storm 
so severe that. ..everything is carried before it. When a ti’aveller is overtaken with 
a tempest, he, that is, the... jfraref&r, requires not merely a hiding-place, but a ... 
What is it said God w’ould be from the tempest ? A covert. That.. . God would bo 
not merely a. . . but, ..a covert, something completely to. ..cover the 
traveller in — from., . the tempest. And that in those dry hot countries, what would 
Christ be like ? As rivers of water. , As rivers of water ia.» . a dry place. Who will 
rise up and explain the substance of our last lesson on this passage? (Several 
hands are up.) Jane, you explained last lesson. We shall take Thomas this time. 
Thomas, what do you say about the hiding-place ? You told us, Sir, that in the land 
of Palestine the people were frequently overtaken unth dreadful storms, and that the 
sand and dust Q'ose so much that the travellers required a Mdingptace >* — and there 
being no trees in the desoi’t, that when... storm arose, they would have been de- 
stroyed, unless they had a hiding-place — something to.. . shelter them from the stoo'jn. 

Uow, Agnes, what do you say about * a covert from the tempest ?’ A hiding-place 
might do to... keep us from a strong wind — but.. . a tempest requires a covert. Why ? 
Because the dust, and sticks, and rubbish, fly liigher—vxxd m... larger qmntiWs—B,nik 
what else? Might bury the person in the dust. Very right, Agues, Now, several 
others held out their hand, what do you say about ‘ IJivei^s of water in a dry place?’ $ 
All the gallery will answer. (Shoulders back, heels . . . close, hands ...on lap.) 

^ After the usual preliminaries, including physical movements and arrangements, 
the whole passage is road, as described in the previous example. Mastor—A man 
shall be— Scholar— Of 7nan shall be— a, hiding-place from the wind— « hiding'-plac& 
frpmMe wind,‘ ^ ’ 

t This, like innumerable other passages of Scripture, when pictured out, explains 
itself-’ . 

t This, of course, a more reVijSal of what they formerly were trained to. 
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Christ is said to be to his people, when they o.ve.». distressed as... 

a hidmg~place-—&nd when these are most severe, and like to overwhelm them, what 
is he said to he ? As a cowrtfrom the tempest. A tempest is like to . ; . carry every- 
thing before it — trees, and... and everytfdng. What condition would you ex- 

pect a person to be in who had suilered a storm or temfiest, with clouds of dust flying 
about him ? Very ihirsty, very chohy: Now, Robert, what do you say about the 
rivers of water ?’ What would the traveller do, were he to meet with a river ? He 
would talce a hath. And what else ? A capital good drink. Whether would he 
bathe or drink first, think you ? Drinle. He would do both, Sir. You think he 
would... and drink at the same time. Why? Be would be so burning and 
thirsty. 

When God’s people, in this world, are troubled and disti’essed, what is Christ Jesus 
said to be then ? * As a hiding-place from the wind ’—and . . . ‘ « covert from the tem- 
pest**. . rivers of water in a dry place f but there is something else in a barren, 
dry, desert land, which refreshes a traveller when the sun isv'eryhot. What do 
you think that may be ? Look at your books, and read after me. 

‘ As the sliadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ * 

You see the sun shines through the window. Is there any shadow there ? That is 
a shadow behind the chair. Sir. Is there any other ? Behind the book-stand. My 
hand placed so, behind the . . . chairs or the . . . book-stand, does not receive . . . the rays 
of the sun. My hand kept in the v&ys of the sun— what does my hand make ? J 
shadow. 

Now, children, we shall suppose a man travelling in a weary land. What do you 
mean by a weary land? J land where one is weary. True; but why is it called 
weary ? What makes the traveller weary ? The heat and tkirstiness. You mean 
that he will ho,., thirsty oxVi,.. heated in such a land as we tivo... speaking about. 
How is the sun ? Very hot, and therefore when he travels under a hot sun it will 
be to him d.,.. weary land. People sometimes say, 0 what a weary world I When do 
they say this ? When they are in trouble ; when they are . . .afflicted — very . . , much. 

Tell me, children, what country is Isaiah the prophet speaking about ? Is it a cold 
or a hot country ? A hot country. What is the name of the country ? Palestine. 
Palestine is a hot country. Why ? Look at the map, children, and tell me why ? 
It is near the equator. Sir, And you told me that those countries near . . . the equator 
were . . . hot countries, because , . . Why are they hot ? Because the sun i$.,.papen~ 
dimlar, or. . .nearly perpendicular, , Why not perpendicular ? Became Palestine is not 
exactly on the equator, but a few degrees from it.f Were you walking along the street 
on a very hot summer day, and the sun shining brightly, which side W'ould you walk 
on ? The shady side, the side which is, . , shaded by the houses. Or, were you walk- 
ing in the country, you would like to be , . . . Wliere would you like to be ? Under 
trees (one boy answers)— under a tvcQ. ox. ..shade. Why? To keep our heads from 
the heat of the sun. 

Now, children, it is said that Christ will be to his people, that is, those that... 
follow Mm, because they . . . love him, Christ will he to his people as the shadow of, ..a 
great rock. Why a great rock, and not a small rock ? What is a rock ? A large 

« This BOW requires to be picteed out, making use of all the children’s previous 
, knowledge. . • ‘ 

t . This, of course, has been chiefly acquired during an ordinary secular geography 
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stone, Ho doubt, a rock is a large stone. Would you call a stone the bizq of 
this table a large rock? JSTo, Sir^ larger. How large, think you? Like a koitse. 
Would a rock the height of this room not shelter you fi'om the sun ? Yes ; Zim/ t/ie 
sun fs nca7-l^ slrafgJil up. Where ? M Falestzne> and, therefoi'c, you think while a 
rock or wall the height of this ceiling might shade you from the rays of. . . the sun m 
this country, that it would. . . not do so in Palestine. Why ? Because the sun is nearhf 
perpendicular akove our heads. 

Look at tills black board. You see what I have drawn. We shall suppose tins a 
small rock, and that ...a large rock. If the sun were perpendicular, that is, straight 
above our heads, w’'ouId you be shaded were you standing or sitting at the bottom of 
either the one or the other of these rocks ? Yes. Observe, children, if the sun were 
shining down from here (the top), where would it shine upon a man standing there ? 
(the bottom). Bis head. Supposing, then, the rocks to be quite perpendicuiat* from 
top to bottom, what difference would the large rock make to the small cue ? No 
difference. Does the sun, even at mid-day, appear to be immediately above the heads 
of the people of Palestine ? JNh, Sity not perpendicular. The rays of the sun ax’e. . . 
near'ly perpendicular y as you told me before, but...«o# quite perpendicular. Well, if 
not quite perpexidicular, the sun will be . . . ker’e (a little to the ono side), and if I draw 
a straight line in this angular direction from the sun to the highest point of the x-ock, 
and if I bring a sti'aight line this way fi’om the top of the rock to where the maxx 
is supposed to be, what will happen ? Be will le in a shadow , as my hand now is 
in the shadow of this chair, or this... look-stand. Under which of the I’ocks would 
the man have the greater shadow? Under the large one, just as 3''ou see... on the 
Mack hoard. All i-ocks, children, are not squai'e, like those I have dx’awn on the 
board, nor are they all . . . perpendicular. But whether they are quite pei’pendicular 
or. . .not, you see that a large rock will give the. . .lest shadow or . . . shade . — The greater 
the shadow the more will the weary traveller be ... Why? Because the 

large shade will make tl^e shaded place cooler — because it is ...larger. Why will 
the large shade be more refreshing than the smaller shade ? Because the sun would 
he farther from pou—mid there would be more . . . cool air-^ooo\or...air. Let me tell 
you that in these weaxy lands the traveller may walk many miles under the burning 
8xm without finding a house or a tree, or even a small bush, to bo... « shade to him. 

The So.— C hrist is said to be a great number of things to his people. Mention a 
few of these. What lessons wei'e we revising a little ago ? * A hiding-place from 
...the wind,^ ^ A covert frorn the tempest* * As rivers of water in a dry place.* 
Mention a few other things wliich Chidst is said to be to his people. A rock—to 
stand upon. A star to . . . guide us. A refuge ...to the oppressed. And what is J esxis 
said to be in our lesson to day? * As the shadow of a great rode in a wearp land* 
When his people ai’e afflicted and disti’essed, liko... the traveller in the tvearp land, 
what will Christ be to him ? As the shadow of a great rock, not merely as a..,., small 
rocit— which would not , . , shade him sufficiently, but ...as a great rock. In another 
lesson it is said, * We shall sit under the shadow of his wings with . . . great delighte* So 
the traveller would sit under the shadow of the . . , rock with . . . great delight. Chnst’s 
people, you say, children, are those who follow... God, and jjut their ... xbx him* 

What is Christ compared to in our lesson? To a great rccA— the shadow... qf 
great rock. Suppose the man travelling in the weary desert did not go undei* the 
shadow, what would happen ? Be would not get cooled. He vtaxxld not enjoy the . . , 
shadkrw. Well, suppose, when we are in distress or trouble, that we do not go to 
Christ, but run away after worldly and sinful things like sheep who wander from 
the fold— suppose this, what will happen^? We would not he assisted -— would not 
•be . ..refreshed. In all the trials and afflictions of this life, when Christians ai’e faint 
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and wearied, what is Christ to them ? As a shadow^ comforting and,.,refre&/im^^t 
m,.,a shadow^ from the heal of the smt like the shadow of... a great rock in a 
desei-t land. And you said, many people when distressed in this world feel it to be. . 
a to ear y land. When you are in trouble and distress, children (for we must all 
expect to have our troubles),— when you are troubled, to whom ought you to go for 
relief? To irofif— through . Christy who will be to you the. shadow of a great 
rock in a taeary land,^ 


PRACTICAL . EXAMPLE III. 

(With Cliildmi at mi early stage of Trambig,) 

Ah Emblem. — ‘ Even as a hek gathebeth hek chickehs,’ etc. 

‘0, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that Idllest the prophets, and stonesi 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren togctlier, even as a hen gathereth her cluckens under her wings, and ye 
tvould not ?’ — ^Matthew sxiii. 37. (This, of course, read and repeated, as 
shown in Example 1.) 

A Shout Eevisal.— W ho can tell rac the particulars of last lesson?— (Many hands 
are held up, and several children are called upon individually, as follows :)— M aby— 
What do you say ? The Jews killed the prophets. Mention some of them ? Isaiah 
and Jeremiahi and . . .Zacharias.— What does this chapter say about what was to come 
upon that generation? That from the blood of righteous Ahel^ to Zacharias^ their 
blood would he required of them. How requwed— what do you mean by required ? 
That. the people living loould suffer for for the sin of. . . killing the prophets. That 

is to say, that that generation would be punished for all these... because 

they had not . . . repented of their sins. God had sent his servants the prophets to . . . 
preach to them. And what did the Jews do ? Killed them : The Jews had killed 
many of those whom God had . . . and now they were about to . , . What were 
they about to do? Whose life wei’e they about to take away ? Chrisfs. After they 
had killed God’s servants, the . . . prophets^ they were about to kill his . . . Son. As the 
Bible says, His only... Son. Tell me how Jesus felt when he entered the city. He 
rode upon an ass. True, he rode upon an ass ; and what did he say ? How did he 
express or tell how he felt ? He wept over it Another part of the Bible says, Jesus, 
the Son of God.* . wept He wept when he beheld the city of. . . Jerusalem doomed 
to.*. be destroyed. Whether do you think he was grieved for what the Jews were 
about to do.to himself, or was it on their own account that Jesus wept ? (Silent, be- 
ing rather too complex.) Bid Jesus weep for bimself or for them ? For the Jews. 
He wept lov.-Ahemt because they were soon...^o he destroyed by the Romans. He 
was not sorry for. . . himself. He willingly gave himself. . . to die. For whom ? For 
us^f md for the ... Jews. For all mankind that. believe in Him-'^nd trust in,.. 
Him. Weil, then, thinking upon what was to haispen to them, he , . . He wept over it. 
Do you remember any other occasion when Jesus wept? At the grave of Lazarus. 
Jesus wept with Martha and Mary, who ha.d**. lost their hrother. The Bible says, 

* The celebrated Christian missionary and educationalist, the Rev. Br Buff of 
Calcutta, while visiting our Seminary some years ago, requested that this should be 
one of the lessons conducted in his presence. : 

t Incidental lesson. 
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Bejoice with them that clo rejoice, mA.*^.weep mth them that zceep, Jesus, there- 
fore, wept -with those that... when ho entered... and at the 
grave ... 0 / Lazarusn 

New Lesson.*— Books — Teesb 37— Bead — ^H ow often -wonld I have 
gathered them together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens iiiider her 
wings, and ye would not? — (Each word read very slowiy and distiuotly.) 

Temner — J esus says he would have gathered all the people of Jerusalem together, 
* even as a hen . . gathereth her chtc/cens-^undev . . . her wings. Can you tell me how 
a hen gathers her chickens together ? Have any of you ever seen a hen gathering her 
brood of chickens together ? Yes, SiTt my mother has hens. And have your mother’s 
hens any chickens ? Yes, Sir, a great many chickens. This girl will tell us if siie 
has ever seen the chickens run under the wings of the mother. The hen chucks, and 
they run under her wings. Chickens are... young hens. "When do they run under 
the wings of the mother hen ? When they are frightened. Fear causes them . . .to run 
under the hen. Whenever the hen perceives, that is, sees or . . . thinks— is any 
to,,, the chickens— spreads her wings out— vomid about her body, and 
cries... What does she cry? Chuck, cMtck, And what happens? They all run 
under her wings,^ 

If you held your father’s hand on a dark night on -the streets, or on a dreary road, 
how would you feel ? Quite safe. You would think yourself. . . safe from . , .harm. Or 
if this little ghi were to be attacked by a dog, and her mother took her by the hand, 
how would she feel herself ? Safe, Very well, the chickens run under the wings of 
. . . tlze hen when they are. . . afraid of being hurt. Suppose a cat were to run after 
the little chickens to seize them, where would they run ? Under the wings of the hen. 
And the chickens would feel themselves . ..safe. And %vhat would the cat do ? litm 
away. Why ? Because the ken would * dab ’ Us eyes out. The hen might pick . * .the 
mi^s eyes out if it attempted to,., touch the chickens, and therefore you think the cat 
... would run away. 

Now, then, children, do you know how many inhabitants there were in Jerusalem 
at that time, that is, when Jesus was in this world ? Fifty thousand— More than 
halfa-milUozi, Sir. t The last answer is right, children. Jerusalem was an im- 
mense city, resembling London. It contained, let me tell you, above half-a-million 
of people— men, women, oxid... children. It is said by Josephus, a Jew, who lived 
about that time, and who wrote a history of the awful destruction of. . . Jerusalem, 
that in the city and neighbourhood, there were destroyed twice the number you 
state. This sad affair, which is told by,... Who wrote the book wo are now 
speaking of ? Josephus, This man lived at the time of our Saviour ; and he says that 
there were a great many strangers gathered together at Jerusalem, just before the 
Boraan army came against it, so that although there were not nearly a million of 
inhabitants in . . . yet, one way or another, what with the sword when 

they yfe.VQ.,.Jighting, and by famine and other... more than one million 
■persons were slain and otherwise destroyed, not merely men and women, biff,,,, 
.little children. It is a sad story— the people not being able to get out of the city, on 
account of the Roman army that was round... many thousands, wanted 
food so long that . , . What happened, think you ? They died ; but, before they died. 

Action is of great importance at this , stage of the e&ercise. The trainer may 
spread the dngers of both hands, moving them circularly round Ins body, and point- 
ing his lingers to the ground, in imitation of the pinions of the hem 
t Varioua answers, of course, are given in the galleiy. 
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they were known to eat almost anything they could getj even rats and other.,. 
ammals. What else would you call these ? Fcrmin. What a sad condition they 
were brought to by the Eoman army, and by famine I and what was still worse, 
chiidrciiv they fought among themselves. Ko wonder, then, when Jesus knew all 
these sad things that were to . , . happen, that he . , , "What did he do when he looked 
on the city? Wept over it. Jesus was sorry at the punishment that was to come 
upon . , . jf/icu? for their... wiehedness. Mention these great sins. Killing the pro-- 
phets-~a.nd rejecting. . , and what were they now about to do ? To MU Jesus. 

And yet Jesus said, although he knew all this, he W'ould have taken all these 
people— all this immense number of, ..people, under ...his wings. Look at your 
books. The Bible says, ‘How often would I have gathered thy children together i* 
Jesus here says that He would have gathered all the people of Jerusalem, not merely 
the little.... children, but the ...hig people of. . . Jerttsalem, under . . . his wings. And 
they W’Ould be quite safe, as safe as the chickens are under.. . the wings of the hen. 
Jesus had m wings, master. This little boy is quite right; Jesus had no wings. 
Can you tell me of w'liat use the wings of the hen are to the chickens ? To heep 
them safe. Then, suppose any of you in the gallery •were afraid of being attacked 
by some animal while you were going home from school, and I were to take you 
under my arm, what would my arms be to you? Like the ken's wings. 1 could not 
3Sy with ray . . . ar772s, but my arms could . . . keep us. My arms could keep or protect 
the - . .hoy or... girL as the . , .wings of a hen to the . . . little chickens. My arms are able 
to protect one... and the wings of the hen are sufficient protection to... 
chickens. Then to bo under Christ’s wings is to be under his... care and..,. 
Another . w ord ? protection, 

Jifow, would you all be sal'e at this moment were a furious bull or dog 'to come into 
this school ? No, Sir, thei’c are too many of us, Would I be safe under your wings or 
protection ? No, Sir, we'i'e too little.’’^ 

You think that one of you might be safe under my... arms, but the whole school 
would not be safe. Let us see w'hat the Bible says;— ‘How often would I have 
gathered you together’— that meant ...all. the people of Jerusalem — ‘ even as a . . . hen 
gatkereth her chickeyis under her wings, and ye . . . would not f* (Expressed very slowly , 
and in an under tone of voice.) ‘ And— ye— would... no#.’ Just like too many 
persons who will- not put themselves under Christ’s protection. They will not come 
...to Chrisi.\ They will not put then* trust in . . , Jesus, or believe ...in him. t And 
although Jerusalem was a large city, yet Jesus says he would often have taken the 
whole hundreds of thousands of thQ.,.people~-ot the...Jceu« in Jerusalem--wd&r 
Ms wings, and keep them quite..,. Could I or any here do that? No, Sir. 
Who could do that? God. God only... could do such a thing. Then, who must 
Jesus Christ be ? God. But Jesus wept when he looked on Jerusalem. At another 
time when Jesus looked on that large city, doomed to destruction for its great . . . 
wickedness ... What did he do ? He wept over it. You remember, also, that Je^us 
wept... Where? At ike gi'aveof Lazarus. It is said in that interesting account, 
on approaching the grave... tfcwp#. Can God weep, think you, children? Mo, 
Sir. God cannot . . . weep —or shed tears as . . . we do— but Jesus . . . wept. Then what 
must Jesus be? Man. Why? Because he wept. Man because he... and,. . 
What else was he besides man? God, God, beeaxise hQ... could take all Jerusalem 
under his wings, or under ... care imd,.. keeping. Then what must Jesus Christ 
be ? God mid God and man in . . , one person. 

* Thyskal exercises must not be omitted, to keep up the attention in conjunction 
with pietuiing out. 

t Incidental lesson. ■ , . $ Incidental lesson. 

q2'-'; ■ • - , 
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TliQ trainer may cause each of the children in the gallery indiyiclnally, or 
only a few of them, as time pemiits, to tell the various points of the le&sou 
"^tha-t have been himght out, us a revisaljOSid a fixing of them more perfectly 
in their memory. This lesson, when properly pictured out, cannot fiiil to 
convince every child that he who could take all Jerusalem under his pro- 
tection, even as a hen her chickens under her wings, must he more than 
man— must be Divine. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IV, 

(Wiih an Initiatory Class whether able to read or not.) 

A Habeatiye. — ‘ The Man with the Withered Hand.’ — BIaek in. 1-7. 

After Praise and Prayer, as usual, the master proceeds to read and picture 
out, as formerly noticed. 

Yerse First. — ‘ And he ezitered again into the synagogue, and there was a 
man there which had a wdthered handJ 

The statement contained in tliis verse may now be pictured out in a few- 
short sentences before proceeding with the rest of the narrative, as this single 
verse presents a complete picture of itself. This is a general principle in 
tlie process of a training lesson. The only ob\ioiis lesson to bo drawn in 
addition to the plain facts, is perhaps from the -word * again,’ The cliilchen, 
IiaTOig their attention turned to the term, will tell you that again means 
that Jesus had been in the synagogue at least once before. And then when 
you come to the second verse, they will also readily tell you the probable 
fact, that Jesus w’-as in the habit of going there — ^thc Pharisees expected 
something of him, and ‘ -watched Mm,’— and then, as a practical lesson, you 
may bring out from the youngest of, your pupils, that Christ’s example of 
attending the sanctuary is a lesson to ah, viz., the duty of attending the 
services of Cod’s house, Jesus ‘ioaving us an example that "wc should follow 
his steps.’ 

EARLIEST STAGE OF TRAINING. 

, Now* childi’en, ive are to have a lesson from this booh. What book is tlu.s ? T/^e 
Bible, "What other name is it called by ? The Scriptures.'^' Any other name ? jVb* 

» Sho-aW none of the children know the name Scriptures, the trainer will of cohrse 
tell them, lyhen once the children get to a right understanding of what the Bible 
is, as the word of God, this introduciory mode will he quite unnecessary. Whatever 
may be done with advanced scholars, the principles contained in the chapter on Einin- 
i3?G, Elootoiox, and in Example I, must be S'trictly attended to. We place this 
example last, as, from the. amount of words used, and their simplicity, few but prac- 
tical trainers will readily sympathise with it. The foundation, ov, first steps in train* 
ing, whatevei* the subject may be, secular or sacred, are by far the most important. 
Most teachers, however, leave these, and attempt to commence high above the mental 
reach of their pupils, perhaps the sixth of tenth step of the ladder, leaving the 
first or primary steps perfectly imkHOwn, so that ever afterwards the pupils remain, 
in a great measure, blindfolded on the way. And, after leaving school, should their 
energy of character not enable them to descend to the ground- work, tbeii* powers of 
mind will i-emain, in a gi‘eat measure, stereotyped ; in other -words, they will be able 
only very imperfectly to educate and train themselves. Hence the slow progress of 
kno-w ledge in the world, even under the most intellectual masters. 
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Sir, You say, No, Suppose, ehiidi*en, that any friend wrote or sent a letter to yon 
from London, or tlie "^Pest Indies, about something they wished to say to you, %vhat 
would you say that that friend had sent you ? Word, That they had sent . . uword about 
something they wished you...fa know.* You would say, yon had got... wore? from 
2 fOiiv . 0 .frwnd. Well, then, God told his servant Mark— I may tell you that Marje 
wrote one of the four gospels. You know the first hook in the New TestametJt is. . . 
Matihcio, And the ne.vt? Then...L7^/fir. And... John. Well — Mark wrote 

what is contained in this hook— the book called .. . Mark. And when you read it, he 
is sending you . . , word-^-the word from , . . God. This book, then, is the , . . word oj 
Godj just what God wishes to say to me and to.. and to anetybodi/.t 

W e shall now read a short passage out of . . . the BiblOf or . . . Word of God, and'I have to 
rcq.uest perfect.. . sdence. It is about a man who had a withered hand. The lesson is 
from one of the miracles of our Saviour. Our Saviour lived on this earth about . . . How 
long ? I shall tell you— about 1800 years ago. This year in which wo live is called.. 
One hoy answers 1849, Sir. This is the year, .. 1849. And as wo calculate, or count 
our years from the birth of Christ, the thing we are now speaking about must have 
taken place above... How long ago ? 1800 years. § You will find the sto*ry about 
the man with the withered hand in the Gospel il according to St Mark, chapter 3d, 
and ist verse. All will find the place, and make no bustling or noise in imming over 
the... feairrs'. Look at me. You will turn over the leaves in this way. Hold your 
Bibles properly, not with the thumb in the middle, for that will soil, or dirty, the 
leaves of your . . , hooks. Placing the thumb in the middle w’ill . . . dirty our books.% Be 
sure you attend to this, so that your books may not ...he spoiled. ^ 

. The wholc of the gallery will read each of the verses in one . . . vsoice. That is. . . 
simuUaneomly. Eemembcr that the whole gallery repeating in ono... voice,— & 
number of children reading together in..,, one 'mice, means . . . simultaneously. Sepeat 
^o'^oy:d...shnuUmieQusly. Reading simultaneously, means.. Very well, 
look at your books. The whole gallery will now read the first verse after me (and 
then five or six read it individually, on the method exliibited in Example I). 

«. Every w’ot’d in italics is supposed to be the answer of the children; the pauses 
-maidted thus. ..show’ where the trainer forms an ellipsis, which (by the children) is 
afteinvards answered and filled up by the words in italics. While in the initiatory, 
or earliest stage, a single word or at most two are only left out, but which must of 
course embody the meaning of the sentence, else an ellipsis would be a mere guess, 
and not training; yet as the children advance in knowledge and facility of, expres- 
sion, several ivords at a time may be left out. These ellipses fill in the innumerable 
interstices which no direct questions can supply. 

t Action or manner, and tones of voice, suited to the words, ought constantly to 
be kept in view in the process of training. 

t Our limits forbid enlarging upon this point. It Ss better that the child do not 
get too much on any one day, only little by .little. The * Word ' being one of the 
titles of Christ, and the ‘ Word’ being ‘ made flesh,* must be brought before the 
children’s attention at other and subsequent exercises. Such minutcn.ess or variety 
of preliminary observations as we are exhibiting in this example of the First Stage 
in training, is not requisite at the commencement of every lesson. It must bo done, 
however, occasionally, to engage their attention, and impress their minds with the 
idea thai the Y/ord of God is a word or a message sent to themselves. 

§ If the children do not know this fact, of course they must be told it, and they 
wid understand what 1800 means, and birth means, unless they be clod-poles like 
‘ Eli and his two sons.’ See p. 86. 

il Previous to conducting a first lesson from one of the gospels, prophets, or epistles, 
the distinction between each class of books must be pictured or drawn out, and occa- 
sionally afterwards, to refx'esh their memory, and at the same time secure that no 
new scholar remains ignorant. 

Those W'ho cannot read, listen to the passage being read conjointly by the mas- 
ter and those who are able to read ; all, however, unite in the exercise of picturing 
out. - ■ • . 
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^ And lie entered again into the ■■ synagogue, and there was a man there 
winch liad a withered hand/ . 

He, that is . * * Jesus, entered. Jesus entered into the . . . synagogue, and who is said 
to have heen in the synagogue ? A man miili a withered hand. 

Bo you know what a synagogue is ? (Children are silent.) "VThat do you call the 
place where Christian people go to worship on Sabbath? A church . Very well. 
Christians worship in ... « church. The Jews also went to a place of w'ors’uip. What 
do you call the place that the Jews worshipped in ? (No answer.) Look at your 
hooks, children. Synagogue, Sir. The place whore the Jews woi'ship is called... a 
synagogue. Don’t forget the name , . , synagogue. The Jews w'orship in... a syna-^ 
gogue, and the Christians... m a church. Churches and synagogues, therefore, are 
places of... worship.^ 

The Bible says. He, that is,,,. Jesus, entered into the synagogue or place oS.<,. wor- 
ship, and there was a man there which had ...a withered hand. Bo you tWnk Jesus had 
been in the synagogue before ? No, Sir.f Look at your books, and read wdth me. 
* And'he entered again into the synagogue,* It says ‘ again.* What does that mean ? 
Would it have been said ‘ again/ if he had never been there before? No, Sirs he had 
been there before. Yes, Jesus had often been in the temple, t and in the Jewish 
synagogues to... worsA/p, and thus he has left an example, the Bible says, that we 
should follow § . . . 7i>is 'steps, that we also should go to . . . church, and worship whom , 

* The frequent repetition of the same terms, and the employment of varied illus- 
trations, may appear tedious to some of our readers, but in actual practice they are 
absolutely necessary, even to a greater extent than we e-xhibit here, to secure the 
understanding of the passage by all. Repetitions and variety make the requi.sito im- 
pression on the human mind ; like the ancient and modern engines of w^ar— the bat- 
tering ram and the bullet, on the resisting bastion. What one shot will not do, a 
dozen may accomplish. 

t This shows the slight impression the simple reading of the Scriptures makes on 
the mind of an uncultivated child. Every error in the answers ought to be corrected, 
not by saying, Children, you are wrong ; but by the masters repeating the answers 
properly, as they ought to be, in tone and substance ; then causing the children to 
fill up the sentence in one voice, sometimes in the same, but generally in other 
terms. The using of various terms having the' same moaning, cultivates the under- 
standing, as well as the vex-bal memory. If it is asked. What shall we do, when pro- 
bably three or four wrong answers, and one or two right ones, are given at one time 
by different children under ifie simultaneous method ? we answer,//.!? upon one of the 
wrong answers, repeat it audibly, and you may either ask a question somewhat ana- 
logous, in order to show its absurdity, which the children very quickly perceive— the 
simple repetition sometimes will do— or you may repeat one of the right answers given 
by another child in such a tone and manner as to show the answer to be the correct 
one; then cause the whole gallery to repeat it, as the correct one, in different terms, 
however, and then proceed with the next step of the subject. You have trained them 
on that point— they are prepared to walk forward. It is of great irnportiince that the 
children’s answers be acknowledged, whether ‘right or wrong, or at least one of the 
answers. Children like to have what they say attended to, and graver persons too. If 
you do not acknowledge the answers, the scholars are apt to get into confusion, by re- 
peating the answ»ers over and over again, some of which may be right and oihew wrong. 
As the trainer proceeds with the e.vercise or lesson, one or more amongst the number 
present, are almost certain to know the answer required, and to express it i so that, 
although only a very few may have known, or thoroughly remembered the facte,— by 
this principle not only is the memory refreshed, but those who are ignorant, joining 
in the answers of their companions, must, therefore, learn. Whatever answer or 
ellipsis any one gives, if correct, the master should require the whole scholars to ex- 
press the idea in a firm, soft tone, avoiding bokterousness and too great rapidity; and 
what is lost in celerity ought to be made up emphatically, 

t The children are supposed to have had a lesson on the tem3>le, m a place of 
worship, but none on the synagogue, 

§ At the second or third stage in training, a larger ellipsis would be made, stopping 
at the word that... they filling in the idea. 
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God. Jesus ■worsliippea God, his heavenly... Fa^7^^7r. Give me an example. One 
child answers, Jesus i^rat^ed all night on a mountain. Another, he sung a hymn,^ 
'Well, then, after Jesns had entered tha.,, synagogue, be saw there a man who...7!£rd 

a withered hand. ' 

Do you know, children, what a withered .hand means? A withered hand, Ko 
doubt, a withered hand is a laitkered hand; but can you inform me what It is V Can 
you give me some illustration of what you mean ? f Is it a fat or a lean hand, or is it 
neither ? What is it ? Ifs lean, $i}\ 

When you see a very old person’s arm, how does it look? Withered. Quite 
withered ? Withering, Sir. Well, then, the man’s hand vras... withered. Of what 
use could his liand he ? None, Sir. Why ? Because it was withered. Without any 
, . . power. Actually . . . withered ; useless, like a dried leaf. The man’s withered. ; , 
hand was as useless as, . . « dried leaf. Well, such was the condition of this man’s. . . 
hand. Tell me, \vho was in the synagogue when Jesus entered it ? 

Look at your hooks and read simultaneously. 

Terse Second. — ‘And, they, watched, liim, whethe,r, he, would, heal, on, 
tlie, Sahhath-day, that, they, might, accuse, 

They . . . watched him. This means those who were* . - present. Tell me who were 
proseiit ? The Jews. 

What particular sect of the Jews was pi'esent? Look at your books, children. 
Pharisees, and Sadducccs, and Scribes.-^Wf etm all these sects present ? Scribes and 
Pharisees, 

Look at the sixth verso, and tell mo if you have answered correctly. No, Sir, 
they were Pharisees. And no mention is made of *, . Scribes. 

We have had one or two lessons before on the character of the Pharisees, and, 
therefore, I need not enter particularly into their character. What kind of people 
were the Pharisees? IlypocritcS’^fmd they made.,, long prayers in the corners of 
the streetS"-te be seen of. , . men. They did not pray except to be . , . see7i of men ,* not 
out of love to... God, and dependence on... Gods and, therefore, what do you call 
them? Hypocrites, in 'pxafingiQ God, when they did not mean... what they said. 
■What did these hypocrites watch Jesus to see? —whether 'he . . . vwuld heal on the 
Sahhath-day. 

Eor what purpose did they watch Jesus? Look at your books, children. That 
they anight accuse Mm. Think for a moment what a sad thing this was. A man veas 
in the synagogue who had a withered hand, that was of no... awe to Mm, and the 
Pharisees— that is, those hypocritical .. watched him, to see if he would cure 

this man on..^ ihe Sabbath-day ; to see whether J esus w'ould do a good . , . thing. A 
good thing or a good.. . action. When ? On ihe Sabbath-day. What sort of conduct 
do you tliink this was ? Bad. Had they been kind, good people, they would have 
been . . . happy or . . . glad to do good on Sabbaths, as well as during . , . ihe loeek. Y ery 

* This we term an incidental lesson, which occasionally occurs during the course 
of a general lesson, and ought alw'ays to be seized upon when it can be naturally 
drawn. 

t The master might show what a withered arm is, from the history of many of 
those Indian devotees, who, to atone for sin, or to get themselves idolised, hold their 
.arm or arms up for years, until they get withered. 

t This and following verses ought to be read by master and scholars as the first 
was ; but the children, after a few weeks’ or months’ training, may read alone, in a 
Juvenile school, but the former process must be continued in an Initiatory school, or 
with children who cannot read. 
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Ttvell, they vrouWhaYe been, glad that this poor man was likely to,.. 

e 2 Q-ed, But, instead of this, what did they 4o ? They , , . watched him, to see if . . . he 

would heal it* 

Allow me to ask, children, "What made these Pharisees so anxious to watch Jesus on 
the Sabbath-day ?' Was it because they loved the Sabbath-day ? Or what cause<i 
them to waitch Jesus ? They were hypocrites. Very true, they w^ere hypocrites, like 
too many people in the world, who say owe... thing, and think ... or pretend 

to be what they ...nre not. * But tell me how they wanted to accuse Jesus? They 
did not lihe him. Give rac another woi'd. for like . . , «r/,s72 ; another stil!. Lone. 
They did not. . , loiw him, neither did they love , . . Whom ? The poor man. Why 
do you think they did not love the man whose hand was wiihcrod ? Because they did 
not tvish him well. That is to say, you think they did not wish to see fas . . . hand 
cured. If you look at your Bibles, you will see the verse says, that ‘ they watched him 
to see if he would . . . cure on the Sahhath-day.^ Was it out of love to the .Sabbath-day, 
think you? Yes, Sir. Think for a moment, —Christian people, that is, those who 
love God, also love God’s holy... day, called... jf/w Sabbath.f Were those Pharisees 
Iversons that loved God, think you, or what, were they? You have already told mo 
that they made iong...p3'<af^m, to,,.j^ seenofmen.t Now, answer me, what was 
their motive in watching Jesus, to see if he would cure hini, on the Sabbath-day ? 
That they might accuse him. You also told me that they did not. . . § How did they 
feel towards Christ? Hatred. They did not... /ore Christ, and those who do not 
love Christ are not likely to keep . . . his commandments, and those W'ho do not love to do 
good, cannot 'bQ...good.% No\v, I ask you, Was it love for the Sabbath-day that 
induced them to watch Jesus? No, Sir, —that they might accuse Mm. To whom ? 
You don’t know this (fact), therefore'** I shall tell you: It w'as to the chief i>riests. 
The chief priests hated Jesus ; and the Pharisees, knowing that they hated. . . Jesus, 
and wished to do him harm, even that they might . . . Jail him, they, therefore, watched 
an opportunity to tell these priests.ff Some of these Pharisees w'ero ministers of the 
Jews, but they wore very unlike . . . 7ninisters. They were very unlike ministers who 
preach thQ... gospel, and ought all to be,..m7/ good. These priests werc...}«cf, 
for tliey desired... What did they desire or wish to do to Jesus? To MM Jiim. 
They wanted to find some . . .prc/c«cc— against Jesus, that they might . . . What did 
they wish to do ? Put Mm to death. The Pharisees, therefore, could have no real 
love for the . . . Sabhath-day. Their motive in watching him was not love . . .for the 
Sahhaih,hut... How^ did they feel towards Christ ? Haired. Their motive, then, 
in watching Jesus, was not love to thQ... Sabbath-day, but... What was their 
motive? HaMed to Christ— axid a desire to inform the chief i>riests, who also... 
hated him. What did they think Jesus likely to do ? To heal ike man with the 
mitheredlmnd. 


. , . * Incidental lesson. f Incidental lesson. 

I: Itendenng former knowledge available, as already stated. 

§ Make a pause thus . . . without using the word wJmt. ' 

11 The frequent turning of sentences during a training lesson exerei&es the min<I 
of the child to the use ot words, and gives him a facility in mental composition, 
independently of the direct exercises in that elementary branch of education, 
f IncidGiitallesson. 


The trainer has developed the extent of the children’s knowledge, which is 
this, that tney do not know the name or fact; he must, therefore, tell thorn ; but 
the lessons to be drawn from the fact or facts, he must not tell; such must be 
pictured out, and they must, or ought to be px'epared to toll him! 


tf They of course knew something about the priests before, but still thov are 
noticed, lest .every one might not know. ■ ’ , v 
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Ws shall now I’ead the next verse : 

Verse Third— All read in one voice, that U,, .simulianeouslj/ and very slowly, and 
. . . distincity, 

* lie, saitlij unto, tlic, man, wMcli, liatl,- tlie, withered, hand ; Stand, 
forthd 


Wliere do you think the man was when Jesus said. Stand forth ? What part of the 
synagogue was he in? In the hack seats. Hovr do you think so? Became Jesus 
said. Stand forth. You think, then, that this man who had the withered hand was. . . 
in a back seat. Why? Because he was to stand fonh-^ov... come out. Where was 
he to stand? In the midst. In the... middle of the s^nagogzee. Before all the... 
people. And for what purpose? They would see him belter. That they might see 
what Jesus was . . . going to do. What was he going to do ? To cure the zoiihered hand. 
And why do you call this man poor ? The Bible does not call him poor? IVie Pha- 
risees always took the best seals. Sir. You think, therefore, he was a . . . poor nian^ and 
not.. . a Pharisee!*' Now then, children— Does the Bible say there wore seats in the 
synagogue? Look, if you please, at the verse. It simply says... "What does it 
say ? ‘ Stand forth! whether he or any had been sitting we are not . . . told, but Jesus 
bade the man ...stand, we shall suppose in the... middle of the synagogue, that he 
might be . ♦ . seen better. By whom ? By the Pharisees. Then we shall suppose the 
man standing in the middle of, . .the synagogue, with . . the Pharisees standing . , . round 
him. So that every one could see the miracle that Jesus was about .. . to do. 

Tediotts as this process may appear on paper, most cerhiinly in actual prac- 
tice a larger amount ol’ words would require to he used than arc hero exlxihit- 
ed, and, besides, some other imperfect or improper answers by the cliiidi’eu, 
not imagined here, would requirO to he disposed of on the irnncl^Jes of the 
system. For the sake, therefore, of economizing our limited space in what 
follows of this lesson, we shall simply state the points which may he brought 
out conjointly with the children, and applied to them incidenkdhj as the 
trainer proceeds, taking care at the last that the grand lessons of the 
\vliole passage he brought out clearly, viz., the compassion, omniscience, and 
ahnighty power of Jesus. 

Verse Fourth.— The lawfulness of doing a good aetion on the Sabbath-day, or an 
evil one— 'What may be done, and may not be done. Did Jesus do right to heal the 
man’s hand on the Sabbath ? Picture out why the Pharisees held their peace. 

Verse Fifth.— Jesus looked round ,about him with anger (indignation). , Was this 
right? Draw out from the children the meaning of the Scripture precept, ^Be ye 
angry and sin not.’ The command, ‘ Stretch forth.’ if the man had refused to do 
so, what would have been the consequence ? He did stretch forth his hand. What 
does this j>rove— first in the man, second in Christ? The man did actually stretch 
forth the dead wdtliered hand at the bidding of Jesus. The consequence. Bestored 
whole as the other. 

Verse Sixth.— Character of the Phariseos—instead of rejoicing in the good deed 


The trainer must be content with this answer, otherwise * both eyes would be, 
as it were, taken off from the road-’ Yet, in revising the lesson (as usual), a field is 
opened for an Ikcidektal Lesson, that a poor man might be a Pharisee in real dis- 
position and character, as well as a rich mam 
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don< 5 j and eongratnlating the poor man on the miraculous cure ; and instead of loving 
Jesus, and putting faith in Mm as evidently ' Ood-man, for he cured the withered 
hand— not like the apostles, who cured in Christ’s name, but directly from himself— 
theL Pharisees went away and consulted with the Herodians, etiemics of Jesus, how 
they might put him to death.*. 

Then apply the lesson in a very simple ami apposite way to yonr pupils, 
by familiar illustrations in regard to some points of a similar disposition in 
themselves, which a knowledge of human nature ivill enable the expert 
trainer easily to do. Such a narrative, even as it is faintly and imperfectly 
pictmed out here, would occupy two separate lessons at the least. At this 
early stage, however, the otitlines of each point alone ought to be attended 
to, — in other words, the first steps. 

We forbear presenting any practical examples of Bible training in its 
higher stages, as these will he reached in due time by every school tenner. 
,We have seen a Sabbath class so trained that few doctrines could he pre- 
‘ sented regarding which the children failed in hringing forward instantly ten, 
twenty, or thirty proofs, and yet, during the five years pi*eviously, they had 
not hmi required to commit a single verse to the verbal memory beyond 
those that were presented diming the reading and pictming out of the lessons. 
Such verses, however, were repeated simultaneously' — or individually, verse 
after verse — or to save time, more firequently word by word, the first tiling 
that was done previous to the Bible lesson at the following meeting of the class. 

The whole difficulty is wdth, and the most strenuous efforts therefore ought 
to be put forth in, the earliest stages. 


SKETCHES.. 

We had intended giraig a few sketches or outlines of various lessons 
winch the Bible trainer might picture out with liis pupils. Our 
however, forbid this, and we must therefore simply refer to a number wliich 
appear in a smaller work, viz., ‘Bible Training for Sabbath and Day-sohooisf 
Sth edition, published by Blacldo & Son, Glasgow and London. We sljali 
only add one or two sketches in the two principal departments, that require 
pictm-ing out, viz., 'Emblem and Han*ative, 

, OUTLIKES— OE POINTS TO BE PICTBEEB OUT IK TEAIKIKG EESSOK3. 
EmBEEMS— PSAUM I. 

•, The Peogbess of Tice akb op Tietue.— The trainer will examine 
carefully wffiat work he has to do, and the proper and natural course, lio has 

* 'Were thi? lesson conducted at the close of .Stage 11., not more than ono-ha!f of 
the ‘number of words would requiretc be used, from the amount of facts and ideas 
the trainer would have to build upon, wMoh the children must have acouired. 
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to follow with his pupils. Wliile he onglit to prepare himself well before- 
hand with the substance both of the premises or natural picture, and the 
lessons or deductions, no stereot^Tpe set of questions ought to be prepared, 
otherwise he ulll fail in conducting a training lesson. The pupds are sure to 
draw him aside, and break the pre-conceired line which he has challced out for 
liiinscif ; but as a leader he must follow them, convince them of their error, 
bring them gently back into the straight path, and proceed with the utmost 
patience. Anr experienced trainer finds all tliis perfectly easy, — the whole 
diificulty lies with beginners. 

In conducting a lesson, or rather we shall say two lessons on this psalm, 
it may he preferable to pictm'e out the three stages in the progress of vice, 
before proceeding with the condition of those termed ‘ Blessed/ wdiich will 
better prepare for applying that condition to ‘the tree planted by rivers of 
water, ^ etc. 

A FEW POINTS TO BE ILLUSTKATEB, AND PICTUKED OUT. 

First Staoe. — ^Verse 1. The boy, we shall suppose, wdio was advised by 
companions, with whom he happened to meet, to do some mischief, for 
example — to steal a lew’’ peas or beans fiom a field, or rob an, orchard, — ^he 
* W'alks’ with them, he obeys their ‘counsel,’ and — (Second Staob) — ^lie is 
so pleased with tlie first sin and participation, no doubt, in the booty or 
commission of sin, of wiiatever kind it may be, that he does not now’ requke 
to be advised, or ‘counselled/ for he is found actually waiting in the place 
of the resort of these bad boys — ^lie ‘ stands in the way of (those) sinners.’ 
Although aU ungodliness is sin, yet, in the first instance, the said boy 
walked simply in the counsel of the ^ ungodly^ hut in the second stage ho 
was ready wanting, standing in the vexy w^ay where not merely the ungodly 
meet, but those more advanced in sin — ‘in the way of sinners,’ ready to 
proceed with them in anymischiefj and fully prepared to advise or ‘counsel’ 
other less initiated boys who ai*e in tliejirst stage, as he formerly was himself. 
He is thus progressing towm-ds the third and last stage. 

Third, or Final Stage. — From following bad counsel or advice, and 
then willingly waiting for evil companions ‘ standing ’ in their way or place 
to which they I’osort, and joining them in sin or revelry, he becomes not 
only hardened in sin and ciime, hut eventually becomes so clxief in these 
doings, that ‘ he sitteth in the scat of the scornful/ .scorning God and god- 
liness — God’s law which he now hates, and would wish to eradicate fi'ona his 
thoughts. He sitteth in the chair — he is chief of the company of sinners 
and scorners. Your pupils will readily tell you all these things, if you lead 
them px*operly hy familiar illustrations, and also whatever company is con- 
gregated, and for whatever purpose, who the person is, that w’ill naturally fill 
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the chair, or ho the leader, whetHe^f he actoEy sits in n. chair or no. Kow, 
yoiir gallery is prepared for the' man, or hoy, or girl of a perfectly opposite 
character and' coarse of procednre, viz,, the 

^ Blbbsed.’ — I need not present the points of this character, as the pre- 
vious picture need only he reversed. The ‘ blessed/ however, whoso com’se 
of resistance to the ‘ ungodly’ and ^ sinners’ brings them at last to be chief, 
not. ‘ in the chair of the scoimfiil/ but as the leader in every good work, 
and to sit in ^ the chair/ as it ’were, in jnivate or in public meetings for the 
extension of the law and -vrill of God, while the poor creature already de- 
scribed was actually a scorner. The person with such dispositions and 
habits is ‘blessed,’ and he delights in God’s law— he reads the scriptures — 
he loves them, and ‘meditates on them day and night,’ The chilchcn wHl 
readily tell you, Eomfoimcr lessons, that that means habitually; for it is 
said, ‘ In all thy ways acknowledge God, and he shall direct thy paths.’ 
Such a person, tlien, is ‘like a tree 'idanted by rivers of water.’ Tins, how- 
ever, and succeeding verses will naturahy form the next training lesson. 


Yerse 3. ‘And lie shall bo lil^e a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth Ms fruit in Ms season ; Ms leaf also shall not 
wither ; and whatsoever he doth shall prosper.’ % 

(Of comrse the trainer will commence by going over the OTitline.s of the 
previous lesson.) The master will inquire ’where the best, largest, and most 
lloxirisMng trees gro’w; and he wEi almost miifunnly get for answer, beside 
a river. TMs must be corrected by referring to their own and his observa- 
tion a-nd experience in this country, where there is generahy plenty of 
rain and little heat, and compaxing it ’with Palestine, where there is great 
heat and little water, and to which country this obsexwalion i*efer.s. Next, 
that it is ziot a river that is here spokenmf, hut ‘ rivers.’ The roots would 
only be moistened or refreslied on one side, whore the gi’ound is dry and 
almost burnt up ; but if beside ‘ rwer^,'^ or one river divided into scvex'al 
streams, which the passage seems to indicate, then the ground xyould uBbr<l 
perpetual moistm-e to the roots upon the largest tree, an<l coupled -with tho 
great heat of the sun throughout the whole year, the tree so planted will bo 
ever green, flourish, and ‘ bring foxth Ms Eiiit in Ms season.’ The ‘blessed’ 
man might thus be compared to the tree in such cSrcmnstances— heated and 
refreslied by the sun and water of spiritual life; and whatsoever lie doeth, 
under -such mfluonces, ‘ shall prosper.’ X6tw pupils will readily tell you 
Ml tins, from the full picture _ you will .draw, of wliioh this is searooly m 
ontlino.,. ' , - ■ 

Yerse 4 * T/ie nnaodh. aar^e ' mi so. but arc lilie ihe chaff, whirdi 
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the wind (MretlT. a-\vay.’ The ‘ blessed/ like the trees planted by rivers in 
a hot dry coixiitry, ever green, ever flourishing, and bearing fruit in the 
proper season. On the contrary, the * Tmgodly/ like chaff in the same dry 
hot climate, shall he- diiven aivay by thc' wind, ' Elsewhere it is said, * He 
hixmcth up the chaff with unquenchable flred ’ 

Should the fifth and sixth verses he proceeded. with, you may then veiy 
shortly allude to the jiidgment-'Seat in Judea,’ which was held at the 
gates of the city. They, from the nature of the climate, did not-*reqmre 
covered court-lnills, as we do, to shelter fi*om cold or rain, and, yon may 
add, or rather bring out, that in thc solemnities of the day of judgment, the 
‘ ungodly cannot stand’ the examination; nor can they ‘stand’ otherwise 
than condemned criminals in the congi*egation or meeting of the righteous. 

‘ Come, ye blessed of rny Father ’ Depart, ye cursed,’ etc. 

Verse 12. ‘ The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous.’ ‘ I know’- my 
sheep/ etc. ‘ Depart irom me,’ says Christ to the ‘ungodly ‘I know you 
not.’ ‘ The way of the ungodly shall perish.’ ‘ The righteous shall be held 
in everlasting remembrance; hut the name of the wicked shall be blotted 
out.’ Children wdio have been some time under training will very readily 
give you such quotations. 

Narrative. — Tub Book of Jokah. 

Pomis to he Pictured Out and Lessons Drawn. 

CHAP. I. 

Verse 1. Jonah the son of Amittai — ^what a prophet is. 

Verse 2. Grod commands Jonah to arise and go to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it — ^what crying against it means — the reason why. 

Verse 8, Instead of doing as he was commanded, he rose up to fiee to Tar- 
sMsh — ^why ? Compare tliis conduct with that of Adam and Eve, wdio, 
having sinned, fled or liid themselves, as they imagined, from the presence 
of th’^ Lord, among the trees of the garden. At Joppa he found a ship 
going to Tarshish, and, having paid the fare, went into it. The obildren 
will toil you w’hether Joj)pa was on a river, a canal, or on the sea-side, fr’om 
the map, or if a map be not at hand, they may remember that Peter lodged 
with one Simon, a tanner, by the sea-side, at Joppa. 

Verse d. VYhat happened to the sliip. Lessor— ‘ Be sure your sin w^ill 
find you out.’ 

Verse 5. Conduct of the mariners or sailors — of what religion they were 
— the sea raged — wkat they did. Jonah, after his flight, and shutting out 
God from Ms thoughts — ^heated, bustled, and no doubt fiitigued — closed Ms 
eyes, and fell fast asleep. 

Verse 0. Conduct of the captain or shipmaster — imagined, and partly 
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oonvmced, that Jonali’s Oocl might saye tlism ia answer to' Ids prayers — 
whosG servant be seems to believe Jonah was. 

' Terse 7. Casting lots. This' practice must either be pretty Inlly eluci- 
dated' as regards ancient and modern conduct, or passed over by an assertion 
that sneb was the method pursued of old in settling such matters— ]ust 
according to tbe capacity of your pupils in grappling with such delicate 
questions. The lot, however, fell upon Joinih. 

Verses 8 and 0. Jonah’s acknowledgment of his God in peculiar eirenm- 
stances. His preaelung to them that the God of the Hebrews is the God of 
the sea and the dry land— the very God they particularly required, seeing 
that their own gods had failed in hearing tlieir prayers. (Lbssoxs — bringing 
out fi:om the children that God should be acknowledged at aE times, and in 
every circumstance — ^what the gods of the heathens are, ^ having eyes, but 
they see not ; ears, but they hear not,’ etc.) 

■ Terse 10. The terror of the saEors, for they knew that he had Ecd from 
the presence of tl^e Lord, he having previously told them so. 

. Terse 11. Kindness and caution of the niaiiiiers — ^perhaps they iioav felt 
themselves as somewhat to blame in bringing on, this tempestuous sea, 
remembering that Jonah had told them what he had done. 

Verse 12. Jonah’s confession, and firmness, and resignation on tins trying 
occasion. 

Terse 13. Charactenstic Idnd-heartedness of sea-faring men — notwith- 
standing that Jonah was the cause of their distress, and that throwing him 
into the sea, as requested, would save tlieir own lives ; They rowed hard, 
and vainly attempted to bring the vessel to land. 

Verse 11. Bhiling in tins attempt, they cried unto, not their own gods, 
for they had faded to save them, but unto the Lord, Jonah’s God. Analyse 
their prayer, and see whether it is one of faith and submission, or simply 
aaising from fear and selfishness. 

Terse 15. Jonah is cast into the sea— the consequence. 

Terse 10. What the mariners now did. — Did they, as is common iif such 
cases, forget their preserver, and sneer at theh fonner \veaknesses? Th,e 
sacrifice — of what was it a type. Prove from the text whether the wdiok 
men of that ship were converts to the true God of the Hebrew's— and 
%vhether Jonah’s disobedience was not overruled for everlasting good to 
those men. 

Verse 17. The Lord did not forsake Jonali, although he had for a time 
forsaken the Lord. Your pupils will here perhaps give several proofr of 
God’s iong-suifeihig and tender mercy to his own people, and that wlule ■ he 
. tendeidy chastens he -does not always destroy, fdod prepared a g^'oat fi&ii 
to smllow up Jonah, and Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights. It would be quite' natural to bring in the analogy lieri% which 
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Scripture uses, ‘ As Jona was tlaree days and tln-ce niglits in the whaleV/ 
belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and 'three nights in the heart 
of the earth.’ The facts that our Saviour was not actually tlnree taMe days 
and nights in the t-oinb, and that whales have not: been foimd, in these' 
sezis, although gi*eat fishes have, can easily he disposed of. 

CHAP. IL 

Yerse 1. Jonah now in his right mind—jpmyel/i. Your pupils will 
furnish you wnth inany illustrations from Scripture of this exercise in various 
circumstances. If not, you must repeat a few to them — Moses on the 
mount dining the battle with the AmaleMtes — Saul of Tarsus, ‘behold 
he prayeth’ — David cried unto the Lord, etc., etc. 

Yerse 4. Jonah said, ‘ Yet I '^vill look back again toward thy holy temple,’ 
—why not then? Tliis pictured out, will prove the faith of Jonah, and 
several otlicr points which may be dwelt upon, such as prating with face 
towa»:ds the temple, etc. 

Yerses 5 and 6. Ylierc the fish sw^am to with Jonah — was it at the sur- 
face of the sea, or -where. Such an analysis is particularly interesting to 
young persons. ‘The weeds -were wrapped about my head, and thy billo-vs^s 
and thy waves passed over me/ 

Yerse 7. Jonah’s faith and confidence. 

Verse 10. lYiien the purpose was fulfilled, the same power that shut Mm 
up in the fish’s belly, and preserved him alive, now brought him forth for 
fiirther sendees — ^the fish vomited out Jonah on the dry land. 

CHAP. Ill, 

Yebses 1, 2, 3. Jonah noiv chastened, and Bitting on the dry land, in 
wonder and gratitude, must not remain there idle. The Lord speaks to 
him a second time, ‘ Arise,) go to Nineveh, and preach the preaching that I 
bid tbee,’ — Off he ii-nmediately went to Nineveh— size of the city may be 
gathered from w^hat a day’s journey is in such hot climates. 

Yerse 4. Jonab, firm and bold in Ms purpose, did not cry against Nine- 
veh at the very entrance-gate, hut waited till he had proceeded into the city 
the length of a day’s journey, and there announced his sad message. 

Yerse 5. The Ninevites believed the word of the Lord, from the king 
upon the throne to the meanest subject — ^proclartned a fast, and put on sack- 
cloth, the then outward emblem of mourning — ^practical lesson to us, ‘ when 
the judgments ofGlod are abroad in the earth, let the people learn righteous- 
ness.’ This, and other passages on tMs point, may be brought out from 
yoiir scholars. 

Yerse 10, ‘ God repented of the evil he had said he would do.’ * God is 
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not a man that he should repent/ and yet yon may bring out that ho 
orclaiiieth ox' appointeth the me^s as well as the end. 

CHAP. IV. 

Jonah’s pettishness and displeasure — ^the gourd— ■which side, of the caty 
ho sat on from the goiu’d afrording a shadow, and whether it must have, hceu 
morning or evening that he looked and waited to see -what would become of 
the city, vill be apparent to the cdiildren when pictured out without \Tjur 
telling them — Jonah’s ingratitude — ^the long-sufforlug mercy and tenderness 
of Grod. All these may he pictured, and suitable lessons brought out from 
the children, suited to their circumstances and conflition in life. 

Terse 11. Nmoveh contaiiied sisscore thousand persons who could not di.s- 
tinguish their right hand from then left. These we must suixpose to he infants 
under a certain age, and if you tell the statistical proportion of tlxese to the 
whole population, as perhaps one-'fifth, your pupils will tell you the probable 
immher of inhabitants of this city which had been doomed to destruction, 
but were saved in consei^uence of their faith, humility, and rqjcntmico. 
Bid Jonah do well to he angry when God wa.s so rich in mercy ? — God did 
not even forget that there was much cattle in the city. The children will 
tell you, as not a little remarkable, that tliis narrative, so condemnatory of 
Jonah’s conduct, was nnitten by himself, and as proof of his being guided 
in Ixis doing so by God’s unerring. Spirit. 

Te consider tlie mere reading of Scripture history in school, without 
analysis or plctimng out, as next to useless, as far as the religious iinpx'ove- 
ment of the children is concerned. It is little more than presenting the 
shell for the substance. 

SCRIPTUllE TEEMS FOR' TRAINING LESSONS. 

There are some terms used in Scripture so frequently, such as MHory,* 
AVisdom,’ ‘‘Tisc,’ ‘Kingdom,’ ‘Wells of water,’ ‘Elvers,’ ‘Salvation,’ etc., that 
it would be well for every trainer, at a pretty early period, to select at least 
one passage, in which tbe.^e words ajxpear, lor his training lesson, in order that 
each term may be pictiu-ed out both in its abstract and coiiventhnml meaning. 
To those also ought to he added the names and titles of Christ, viz., ‘Kock.’ 
‘Shepherd,’ ‘ Biidegroom/ ‘Bay-star,’ ‘Boor,’ ‘Light/ ‘Life/ ‘Sun of 
Hightcousness,’ ‘ Lion of the Tribp of Judah/. ‘ Prince of Peace,’ ‘ Fountain,’ 
‘Friend,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘Brother/ ‘Shiloh,’ ‘Sent of God/ ‘The Man Christ 
Jesus/ ‘High Priest/ ‘Redeemer/ ‘Iving,’ ‘Intercessor,’ ‘Lamb/ ‘Ju.Ige/ 
‘Alpha and Omega,’ ' ‘All in all.’ 

Picture out by familiar illutetioiis the natural premises, and then the 
children generally see the lesson. For example, the terms, ‘ \V xsdom/ ‘ Wi ke, 
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wliieli fom tlxc key-stone or foundation of at least $00 passages of Sciiptnre. 
suck as tlie partible of tlie 'whe and foolisb virgnis j tlie emblem, ^ Be ’^vise as 
serpents, and liarmless as doves;’ ' 'Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness.- 
and idl liei’ paths are peace • So teach us to nmnher our days, that wo may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom ‘ "Walk not as fools, but as wise ^ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’. Now, it is an ahnost universal fact, 
that all children mistake the meaning of the term wdsclom, and answer that 
Irmdedffe h wisdom. They, however, may he led to perceive the all-impor- 
tJiiit distinction, wdien )"ou suppose a hoy knowing that the hre wiE burn 
him, and yet thrusts his iinger into the flame. What is he ; or whaf would 
you think of the man, who, knowing that the house u^as burning above ins 
head, instead of running out, yet sat still, as if in pexfect security ? When 
pictured out by familiar illustrations, the chUdi'en will quickly tell 5 ."oit that 
they hel ievo the. action is the wisdom, not the mere knowledge — -that 
wisdom is the right application of knowledge. The same with G-loby 
in ordinary life, and the glory of the sun, moon, and stars, and all God’s 
works — the glory of Christ’s work, and being in glory, reflecting his 
imago, a3id being with him. So Saltation; I may he saved from 
drouming, or from eternal death. A. finite creature might do the one act 
-*-the infinite Saviour jdone. can do the other. 

■ . The Natural Picture an3> the Moral Lesson. — \Wiat may be termed 
dry doctrines are not interestiiig to the young mind, we must give them a 
relish for that spiritual medieme which all arc naturally disinclined to talvc. 
A sick child will scarcely take the dry jgill prescribed by the physician 
■without a little jelly in tlie spoon. The natural emblem may he stated as 
the ydhj -which all children lil^e — ^the lesson, the fill which they absolutely 
hate. Some modern educationalists would give nothing hut jdly — the 
narratWe — the narrative — mthout uny lesson or deduction. The children 
will of course take the jelly and leave the pill. Others, again, would give 
nothing but pills, (dry doctrines) no natm'al emblems, no pictiumg out, no 
gelly^ and^ therefore, they mw rejected. In the system of Bible training, we 
propose always to give the pill (or draw the lesson), hut beforehand to 
prepare a good spoonful of jelly, into wliich the pill may he thrust, so that 
])oth may be swullowed with pleasure, and, we trust, with profit. The 
pill to the hoclily-sick child, and the lesson or doctrine to the soul-sick 
child, alike require the blessing of God to render them effeetiml for recovery. 
Let us do our part — God vill do his. We are hut instruments — He the 
omnipotojit and gi'acioiis -uwker.* 

See a of Sketebes ‘ Bible Training for Sabbath Schools,’ Slh edition.— 

Blackie and Son. 
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Oral gallery lessons, conducted on tlie Training System, or the 
picturing out principle, we considex* to be tlie greatest impi'ovement 
in modern education ; inasmuch as the deduction or lesson is given, 
not by the master, but by the pupils, and in language more or less 
simple, according to their literary attainments. We have already 
explained the theory of the principle, which ive consider to be both 
natural and scriptural. The process, or mode of conducting the 
lessons, is precisely the same, whether secular or religious — ^both 
are equally intellectual. 

Oral secular lessons are valuable as an intellectual culture, ami 
also as they occasionally form the basis of the Bible training. 

To render this more obvious, as regards the connection between 
the secular and Bible lessons, we may take that passage iu the fet 
Psalm, which x'eprcsents a good man as being ‘ like a ti'ec planted 
by rivers of water,’ as an example. As a secular lessoai, it is useful 
intellectually^ wlien we picfcxxre out the united intliieuee of great lieat 
above ground on a tree in a hot climate, united with unlimited 
moistxire at the roots, which congregated rivers or streams present, 
compared with the same position, etc., which our own colder climate 
would afford. We have in such a lesson both the as and the so ; 
vk., as great heat above and gi'eat moisture below tlm suriaee, 
ever covered with leaf and blossom, and fruit ijx its season. 

The Bible training lesson would require all this picturing out of 
the AS'.and the so of the secular, to complete the simple aB of the ' 
Bible lesson* The rehgious or moral lesson, then, wotilii be-^-'As 
* the tree planted by rivers of water’ in Palestine Nourishes, bcareth 
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fruit in its season, and Its leaves do not ’witlier, but are ever gTecn ; 
So the person who In this psalm, is '■term ‘Blessed,’ who neither 
‘ walketh in the counsel of the ungodly, nor staiideth in tlie way of 
sinners, nor'sittetli in tlie seat of the scornful’ . The secular know- 
ledge, therefore, is necessary to, ^and forms the basis o,f, the sacred 
lesson, viz., the secular As,- and the moral lesson So- 

The same principle refers to that passage in Dent, xxxil 11: ‘As 
an eagle stirroth up her nest,’ etc.,' and vei‘y many others in scilp- 
tiire ; from which a knowledge of the natural premises is at once 
what is commonly termed intellectual^ and the basis of a religious 
lesson. iJiratiiral historians inform ns of the method that the eagle 
takes to train her young to ily when they ought to do so, but are 
too lazy and comfortable in their nest to make the attempt. As a 
secular training lesson, it may be stated that the mother eagle stirs 
up her nest (to awaken the eaglets from their lethargy) ; then 
fiuttercth ooer her young (to keep their attention alive, and to 
shmv them how they may nse their ■wings) ; then taketh them out of 
their nest on her wings — ^flieth away with them in oj>en air — then 
.throweth them, off, which compels them to fly ; ami when the 
eaglets seem fatigued with this theii* first effort, then she darts 
under them, and bearetli them on her wings to the nest to enjoy a 
little repose. Thus the eagle trains her young. So far the lesson 
is purely secular, although from this the wisdom, and goodness, and 
providential care of God may be traced. In the Bible training les- 
son, ha.v}ng brought out from your pupils all the results of these 
natux'al premises, you proceed: ‘ As the eagle stirreth up her nest,’ 
etc. etc., CcaiTying out the full figure As — So) ; So God stirred up 
his ancient people Is,rael in Goshen and in the wilderness, and led 
them safely to the pomised land ; and. so we are oftentimes stirred 
up by siclaress and disappointments to moTO in the path of duty, 
when wc slumber too cpietly, like the eaglets in their woolly nest. 

Such lessons as may be conducted on the barometer, in deter- 
mining the comparative, weight of the atmosphere, height of moun- 
tains, etc., and the power of gravitation, centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, etc,, on the, earth, moon, and solar- system,, as well as the 
examples i-n this and list of lessons, in chapter xxxi., are ail purely 
secular. Secular and sacred oral lessons, therefoi»e, while they ai’c 
separate and distinct, ought to be component parts of every com- 
plete system of intellectual and moral culture. 
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' , , ' ■ StAOB II. 

0iildrenj who inai/ ham htm One fo Two Tears under 'Trauiluff. 

THE MOLE. 

Tell me, cliildroB, where the Mole lives, M the cmtlu VwIqv^.,. the ground. 
How many feet has it? Foi^r, And it is therefore called ... a quadruped, 'VVhore 
do most ctuadrupeds live? Above the ground, Eight, Now, since animals live in 
such different situations, what .should you expect them to be? (No answer.) Do 
you reraemher the lesson on birds ? Yes, Sir, Well, what tvas said aboiit land aiid 
water birds? The water ones had webbed feet. And why ? That they might swim. 
But besides the swimming ones, there are some that go to the water and ... wade. 
And what have they ? Long legs, , And besides, they have very ... long necks, and 
... short tails. What would a pheasant or a peacock's tail be to them ? It would 
trouble them. It would be ... cumbersome, "Without such a tail they are much more 
, . wom/ortaUe, Whm you look at a land bird and a water one, and compare them, 
what do you notice ? A great difference in ike way in which they are made. What 
was the word that was formerly given, instead of the way in which they are made? 
Try to remember. Sfruciure. Q,uite right ; and they are made diiferently, or have 
a different ... structure, because they diiibr in their... ways of living, or their... 
Who remembers the word that means ways of living ? Habits. Now, all sit upright 
and attend. When you find an animal of a particular structure,! what will you he 
led to think about it ? That it haspartiezdar kabils. And if you are told that an 
animal lives in an uncommon place, or has particular habits, such as the mole, what 
will you expect it to be ? Of a particular structure. All will now' answer me. The 
form or structure of the animal is always well ...fuiedio Us wayoflimng. All again. 
The habits and structure of the animal alw'ays agree-^suit otiC another very weiL 

"We’ll now hear this boy in the lowest seat repeat it Quite correct. $ 

Many of you, I dare say, have seen what the mole makes in the fields ? MoMiiis, 
If you take away the earth, what will you find below ? A round hole. Whut s-iifa ? 
Like the hole in our water-pipe. And out of this hole it has ... thrown all the earth. 
In what direction does the hole go ? Bmvnwards, "Yes, for a little, and then it 
goes far ... along. I perceive most of you have seen mole-hills. Now, hands up all 
who have seen a mole. Only two or. three have seen the animal itself. Let us try 
"to find out, then, what kind of body w^ould be best ...fitted for its ... place ofUring— 
its ... way of living, What does it feed upon, do you think ? JVtmm and imeats. 
And what must it do to get them? It must dig ihrozd-gh the earth , Just like a ... 
miner^-'OT a collier. But then the miner, wdmn he makes his way under ground, 
has ... picks and shovels. What will the mole use? Its feet— -its nose, ^fhen this 
boy speaks of its nose, what other animal is he very likely thinking ol' ? A pig. And 
'if it, uses its nose, what should it be? Sharp and strong,, Just like ... ike pig% 
''..which uses its nose for the same purpose— for the purpose of ... digging. It digs 

, - » dots. »> , -mark 'ellipses. ‘ Italics the answers of the chlHren. 

, I Hwever, complex the, word may bo, when clearly pictored out it may b© used 
eyw arfcerwajrds. , 

I Inverting or reconstructing#© sentene^^ more especially in regard to liiTenlle ' 
ehiidron, is of great jmporiance# Ibr obvious reawits, as we have already »tatW, 
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for fooi^. But as the mole has more digging than a pig» besides its nose, what will 
it also use? Sts feet, its legs. Which? Its fora feet. It will chiefly use its ... if ro 
forefeet, for the purpose of ...digging. W’hat do you observe on the toes of animals ? 
Nails, -daws. Since the fore feet have so much more work than the hinder ones, you 
would expect them to be ... stronger. Yes, they are very... strong, and you would 
say, such strength is ... vert/ necessarp. What kind of legs do you think will be most 
convenient under ground ? Long, short. Whether will a tall or a short man get 
along a coal mine more easily ? A little man. But the mole, if it had long logs, 
might make its hole ... larger, says a girl. That is quite true, and in a iai'ge hole or 
gallery, a long-legged mole would go along as ... easily as a ... short-legged one would 
do in a ... small one. But if the mole were to make a large hole, it would have more 
... teork, and if more work, it must take a ... longer time. Now, if moles are like 
children, they will be anxious to save their ... time and ... labour. Which legs, then, 
will best fit tke mole to save labour and time ? Short ones. Short ones will be more 
... convenient. With short legs their work ... will be less. 

When a dog scrapes away the earth, where does it put it? It throws it under his 
bodp. Yes— between its body and the ground there is plenty of ... room, because its 
legs ar^... long. But with legs very short, the lower jiart of the mole’s body almost 
... touches the ground. And if it touches the ground, in what way will it be better 
to throw the earth? Away by the sides. All will r^epeat. The earth will be ... 
throiim hack-^mt under its ... body, but ... by the sides. And w’hy? Because of Us 
short legs. As it throw^s the earth back with its feet, what do they an.swer for? A 
shovel. Kight; and a shovel is ... broad. When it digs, it uses its ... feet like a 
What do laboui'crs use to break up hard ground ? . A pick. Therefore its feet must 
be . . sharp and ... What else ? Strong / and when the eai*th is loosened, it uses them 
for a ... A’/iove/— therefore the mole’s feet should he ... broad. 

You told me heibre, that the nose was ... shajp, and round the shoulders how do 
you think it will be ? I'hick. How wdll the body be towards the hinder parts ? 
Smaller — Thicker. Some say thickei', and one says smaller. Let us sec. ,lf this 
were the hole (drawing it on the black board), and the body of the mole were large 
behind in this way™if it were to throw the soil back what would happen ? It would 
not get /mst. What would not get past ? The earth would not get past—'pvird. the ... 
hinder part of the mole. Surely ; and then the mole could not ... get forward. When 
it has got a quantity of soil past its body, what will it do with it Push it all hack. 
Yes, out at tlii ... 7nouth, of the hole. All will now tell me the shape the mole should 
be of. You have heard that its nose should be ...sharp and strong — its feet ...broad, 
its shoulders ... and its body growing rather ... smaller behind. 

What do you tliink the body is covered with ? Fur, And whether should it be 
softorstiT? Suppose an enemy of the mole to meet it in front, what would the 
mole do ? Run away. But before it could fun, what must it do ? Turn in the hole. 
But you remember the hole is just about the width of its body— what must it do ? 
Go backwards. Yes, it will run backwards till it come to some ... opening or ... hole 
hclotv, and then it will run ... How ? Forwards. When it runs backwards, the 
hair would ... rub against the sides of the hole, and the hair would foe ... raised or ... 
ruffled. And if it were stiff, it would be just like a brtesh. What, then, would be 
done if it were to he brushing all the way backwards ? The earth would tumble in. 
Bight ; and it would get into ... « heap, and the poor mole would be ... siopt, and ... 
What would happen to the mole ? It wofdd he caught. Now, what kind of hair 
would be best ? Soft fur. Eight ; and if very soft when you draw your hand along 
the back to the head, it will be nearly as smooth as when you ... d7'aw it the other 
toay. Besides, if it were stiff, when the earth is moist, the animal wmkl become ... 
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Ilow ? Dtrtif —thQ soil v?onH stiofe on tlie stiff' /mirs ; but if it were soft, the soi:! 

or earth would ...fati qff again, and it would still, be dean. 

■When earth or dust is falling all round us, as it will be when the mole is digi^ing 
what are we afraid of? Onr eges. Q,mt& right; our cye>s arc very... ea.s/i^' hnri. 
There are some animais, like the hare, that have very large eyes, but bc.'‘' 0 iJe.s being 
large, they ai*e very ... lliej/ stmid out. Another w'ord foi* shinding oul ? Vroinincnt, 
Ail will repeat the w'ord that means .standing out. Promhicd. Tlie hareb oyor are 
large and ... prominent. And if the mole had sucli eyes, what w'ordd you sa.,^ ? Tiu'n 
U'ontdW linrt—thetj would he in the way. What must we have bes>ldes eyes that we 
may see ? Light. And where does the mole chiciiy live? Vnd'r gronml. And, 
under ground, it is ... very dark. When a cdl'Uer goes down the }dt, ho takes ... a 
lamp; but as the mole baa no lamp, having eyes in the dark... would bemoids. 
Will it have any need of eyes at all ? No. Sir. This boy, perhaps, remembers hear- 
ing people say to others, Vou are os ... hlind us a indie. 1 must tell you that some- 
times the mole comes above the ground, then eyes will he ... usefuL But us it is 
oftenest, under ground among falling earth, you say they need net bo ... large, and 
especially they should not be ... standing out or ... prominent. All will now repeat ; 
the eyes should be ... small and low, that is, sunk in ...Whore ? a hollow place , And 
if Slink in a hollow place, what would happen ? They would mt be easily hurt 

We shall now go ovei' the chief points, once more, all answering. Tou think it 
should have its nose ... sharp and ...' its 'legis ... short, feet ... hroad-^^io make, 

its way ... through the earth. Its body thick at ... .s^on/dm—towards the tail rathor 
... smaller earth may get ... How ? Easily past. Its uu* ivould require to be 
... very si}ft, and its eyes px'oniineiit, or how ? Small and sunk. 

How, look at this stuffed mole, and compare it with what you have told me. 
Everything Unit ycu could think of, and a great ... deal 7}Wic, ha.:> bteB given by... 
iSod to make the mole ... happy, and to add to its ... coyn/otL A^t onco, you m 2 here 
the Creator’s ... wisdnn, and ... pom^r— and ... What else ? Goodness, to suit it fca 
the kind of life God desired it should . . , lead. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IL 

Eajsly OB IhitIxIToby Stage.’'" 

Secular Trainby Lesson — The Practical Worl'lna. 

THE CAMEL. 

Now, children, f you see this picture (presenting- the picture of ;.i earnel, if you have 
one, but if nut, you mast describe its comparative size with some animal they are 
acquainted with, noticing also the peculiar Imnches upon its hiick). What U the 

^ In every stage of the child’s progress, quest hm ami ellipses must he judiciously 
and naturally mixed. 

t' Ho lesson is proceeded with untlUhe children are physieaHy and intoilecuialiy 
'drilled into order. (See .Notes, Stag© 1., ‘ A Stay,’ and ‘ Man with the withered 
hand.’) At the end of every point of the lesson, also, some sliglit physical move- 
■monte' are requisite, such m stretching outtnmis simultaneously twice or thrice, rising 
up and sitting down, etc., varied according to the age aisd conditsoa of the feelings of 
the- children, Some of those are absolutely Tequisite .before and during the progress 
of ©very lesson, but the mostpowerM means of securing the atieniioUi are the trainer\s 
action and varying his tones of voice. 
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•mme of this animal ? The Cmncl. Camel is the ■name of.. The camel, 
children, lives in hot eotintries, such as Arabia. Arabia is a vQvj..,kot ccimiry in. . . 
■Asia^ where there are hot sandy deserts, in which there are neither trees nor.. .grirs?. 
The camel has feet and legs, and... (pointing to the parts) a head, and..,« as 
■Gvery animal lias. Whaiahimp m% its hhek^ master I This is Do you 

remember the name I ga ve to that I ump ? I called it a hunch. A great. . Jiicmh ; that , 
then, is Tell me how many .bunches it has got. Two. It has got... if lao 

hunches on its bach. This one is on.., 'Where is this one near ? Supposing this boy 
were to walk on all fours, that is on his hands and, . .feet, and a hunch -were above 
this place. What do you call this place ? Shoulders. The camel, then, has a hunch 
upon.,.zV6’ shoulders, or close behind... yfs and another upon... What is 

this? Tail, Is this the tail ? Back, Sir. It is n^on... its back, near.. .the tail, hnt 
not...?42)on the tali.f 

Now, then, children, I shall tell you something morej about this wonderful animal. 
It has got crooked hind legs. Sir. Very right, my little girl; the camel has got very 
broad strong... /i.md' legs, which look as if they were...rroo7-:<?d, and in the next lesson 
have upon the camel, we .«hall say something about the iise of what appears a crook 
in its...7!^>^rf legs, and you will be better able to understand the reason then than, you 
would just now.§ Let me tell you, that the camel has got on its body very fine hair 
of a light brown colour, called... "What would you call the hair that grows upon the 
camel? (No answer.) Y/hat wmuld you call the hair that grows upon a cow. Cow 
hair. What ■would you call the hair that grows upon the camel ? Camel hair. This 
hair, children, is made into cloth, and makes very pretty... I have no doubt 
that cloth made from camel’s.,,^a?r would make a jacket, as this boy says, but it is 
made chiefly into cloaks or. ..mantles. The climate li is too hot for jackets, that is to 
say, the sun is too hot in the country v,?here the camels,. .f/ae, for the people to...'wcar 
jackets. People in hot countries generally prefer loose, wide clothe.?, not clothe.? 
that lit tight jacket. Why? Because they are cooler. The body is kept 

cooler n-hen -the clothes are loose than v;\im....they arc. tight. What part of the 
world are we speaking about? You will remember I told you at the beginning of the 
lesson. What w^as the name ? Arabia. This girl is right ; don’t forget the name of 
the country ■wk.ore camels chiefly live..,.''2r«5?h. Very well, the camel’s hair is made 
mto...c7ou/i-6'' aiid...5j;..?/'i‘^7e’^. 13o you remember, in one of our Bible le.ssons, who was 
said to have ■worn a garment made of camel’s hair? John. 3ohn...the Baptisi.% 
Very well, children, you have said that the camel lives m... Arabia, that it has two.,. 
Imnehes on Us back, one as large as you see, and the other... ov...smctUer, that 
Its hair is oin... light brown colour, and very.. .fine. And what do the people make of 
its hair?' Cloth. Cloth for.. man£lc:fS.* * * § ** 

Look what a nice place that would be for a ride, children. That place is some- 
thing like a... ‘What is put as a scat on a horse’s back? A saddle. What do you 

* Inverting 1lie sentence. 

t As WG stated in the explanatory chapters, the younger 'the children airo, there 
must be more ellipses and fewer questions. ' 

t Some slight physical exercises may now bo necessary. 

§ We give the outline first. See passim. At the same time acknowledging one or 
other of the answers and observations of the children. 

li A -word they can scarcely as yet understand, but being expressed, the trainer 
must break it dowui. ■ ” , 

f Of course the trainer remembers that this feet occurred in a Bible lesson, other- 
wise the question ■^vould not be pat at this tim^, ■ ■ ■ 

The children, of course, make many mistakes which must be corrected by 
training, not telling j but to exhibit which on paper would render the perusal 
intolerably tediou.?. 
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tbml? that place is like between the two hunches ? A sadMc, that would keep mfrom 
faliiugf Sie- Very right, boy, tHe’huncIi behind %vouM keep you {vovci.^^falltrig haeh, 
and this one near..,i5/Ee sMulder would keep you f mm... falling on -its neck. But per- 
haps you might ihli by its sides. The stirrups would keep me up. Oh, then, 3 'ou are 
for stirrups, my boy. You would ride very safely on the crmieFs back, if you liad 
...stirrups between these two large.. Lumps I Hunches^ Sir. 

Now, I must toll you something more about this wonderful animal, and then you 
will tell me what you think of it. The camel is a very tail imimal, a,s high as six 
feet, that is from t\m...Jloor to a little above mj...head. (The master pointing first 
to the floor and then to tho top of his head.*) Supposing I wished to take a rule on 
such a high animal, how' would I get on its back ? You might take ti stool. But sup- 
pose I could not get a stool, and wei*e in the desert of Arabia ? / wottUjump. Could 
you jump as high as yourself, think you ? Yes, Sir. Try it. No, Sir, no. Now, 111 
tell you how it is done. The keepers of the camels train them when they arc young 
to kneel.. .deum upon.,.«7ieeV knees. By training, I mean they make the camels... 
Imeel down; that is to say, when the keepers train the young camels to kneel, they 
make them.. .do it. When the camels are trained to. ..kneel on the...groii»nd, they.,. 
The keepers whistle or make some particular... and the moment the 
camels hear the... they... What do they do? They kneel. And when they 
kneel, any man Q,m....jump on its hmh; and after a person is on its back, and llie camel 
rises up... What might they do ? Take a 9Hds. 

Now, then, the camel rides with a man, or any burden, on.. Ms just bko... 
What animal dc w'e use for riding in this country? A horse; but it Is much .■.trougcr 
...than a horse. It can carry a greater weight, where ? On its (nicl:, horsi , 

How long do you tbiiik a horse could go without water to drink ? Don't knau;. Sir. 

, Do you think a hoi-se could want water a whole day ? MyfatJier's mrt horse drinks 
every morning and eeery' night. Not oftener than morniug and evening? Yes, Sir-, 
at meal hours. Your father’s horse takes water, you ^0Lp,^0YQrYi.. . times a-datj. Well', 
let me tell you that the camel can travel thix)ugh... What sort of places did wc soy 
it travelled through in Arabia? , Hot sands. Dry, burning..,vVnJ 2 <?.‘if, burning with the 
...heat of the sun, for a whole week together, without taking a drink. Does kgrt no 
ivater, Sir ? Til tell you about that just now , children. There are no wells, or rivers, 
OT... ponds, or water of any kind in these deserts, and God has so made the stomnch 
of th-is...«72tol, or rather God has given it two stomachs. You know, the stomach 
is \fheYe...'we put our tmat in. And what else ? Where do you put your drink in ? 
Our motiih. And w'here does the vvater go after that ? Into the stomach, Weil, us tlic 
camel requires to carry heay^,.. men and... women, and what have rnenandw’omeo 
wdlh them sometimes? Goods, The camel has goods ami other... things to carry 
besides men and women, which are a great burden through the... Where ? The... 
sandy deserts, sometimes for a whole week togetlier, without coming to a place where 
they could get,. .water, so God has,^out of his goodness, provided them with a large... 
Where does an animal put the water it drinks? Its stommeft., God has provided It 
with two,, stomachs, so large that it can take in as miich water in one otits.,.slomarhs, 
before it starts on the journey, as serves it the.. ,whAc time. This boy’s father’s 


Action suited to the words is important in training, as it is in all public speaking. 
The attention of , tho old as well as the yoawg is arrested by it., and mm partimv 
Pietuw out the subject. ^ - 

t Doiko Is' the principle of the trakiisg system Intellcciually, as 'well as plwskally 
and morally* ■ ^ . 
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horse* * * § requires water every... How often? Several times a-dat/, and there is 
plenty of water in this..io7w?i. What would a horse do in the sandy deserts of 
Arabia, think you ? Die, Hie for.. .want (tf water. It wouldbe so thirsty from want 
of water that*..?^ would die. You say the horse would die there. Would the camel 
die? KOf Sir. W^hy? It has a great quantity of veater. Where? la its imidCi 
that its stomach, which serves it perhaps for seven or eight days, -when 

it is crossing, that is, when it is walking through deserts, and burning... 
sands of Arabia. The horses, such- as we were speaking about, you say, wouki 
not do for ...Arabia, but the camel wdll do to ride across the ... A'flwady deserts 
of Arabia. 

We have a number of things to speak about this wonderful animal, which I must 
tell you at next lesson, but I wish to speak about another thing at present. It is 
about its feet. The camel has very wonderful.. They are broad, large feet, 
and very soft and spongy, like a piece of... Mention anything you know to be soft? 
Mutton, bread, butter, beef, my cap, flesh, my hand, ttvopenny loaves, Sir.f Enough, 
cMldren. One boy says t that the feet of the camel are as soft as his hand. Tell me 
why you think God has made the feet of the camel soft? (No answer.) How has 
God made the horse’s feet ? Attend, children. What kind of ground does the horse 
W’alk upon. Soft ground. Is the ground always soft ? Where does it walk when carr*y- 
ing a burden, or wdien a man rides it ? On the road. And when in towns ? On the 
streets.^ What Vv ould take place were the horse’s feet as soft as the camel’s ? They 
would he hurt. Our roads are covered hard stones, and a soft foot like the 

camel’s would... hurt. The horse’s feet are...A<ard, and the farrier— that is the man 
who shoes horses—the farrier makes something hard for them. What does he make ? 
Shoes. What sort of shoes. Iron shoes. You and I wear... leather shoes. The horse 
wears... frow ones. In walking upon sand how do ju)u find it under your feet? Soft. 
Were the hoi’se to ride with a heavy burden on its back on the sands of Arabia, what 
would happen? .// would sink. Its hoofs or feet would. . .sink in the sand, and then it would 
not., get on — it&...journcy, when walking on the....9q/i; sand. And what would happen 
to its feet? Ho you know what its hoofs are made of ? Hard. True, they are hard, 
but many things are hard. This table iQ.,.hard. Bones, Sir. Not bones, but almost 

* While he acknowledges the answers of all, from time to time, and thus stimulates 
all, — ^the master, as a moral trainer, must take care not to be partial, and that while 
he acknowledges the answers of the forward and warm-tempered children (who are 
always ready and willing to make a shoiv-offin school), he as often notices and com- 
ments upon those offered by the more gentle and timid, whose answers are gonerally 
not less correct, but who require encouragement to express them, and the particu- 
lar notice of whose answers, in turn, also acts as a check on the too great forward- , 
ness of the other parties. The practical exercise of this principle stimulates all 
alike, protecting and encouraging the timid, whether male or female, ana regulating 
and moulding, by degrees, the spirit of the forward. 

t Too wide a question (in fact a guess) ; the trainer consequently receives too 
many answers, and must concentrate their ideas upon one point. He seizes upon 
one of the answers as the nearest, and trains the children to the correct one he 
Wishes to reach. 

I The moment the master fixes upon any one answer, all are silent, to hear what 
is to be said upon it. This does not depend on its being right or wrong, llioy are 
satisfied that some answer is attended to. 

§ During the next lesson, or in Stage II, the rein-deer might be brought in as a 
comparison, but the horse, an animal with which they are familiar, is enough at 
present. In future lessons the comparison of the x*ein'deer in the snows qx. Lapiand, 
the horse at home, and the camel in the deserts of Arabia, and the adaptation or 
each to its peculiar circumstances, may then be pictured out, and from which a 
lesson may be drawn on the wisdom of the great Creator. 
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as hard as.* * * § .r# bone.^' If the hoofs or feet. of the horse are hard a«d dry like a home, 
what would happen them in the hot sandy deserts ? Tba/ n:oi(M be Mneby/. What 
do you mean by birselcd?. Burnt. jNot- quite biirntT hxi%,,JiaH burnt. Then, you 
think the horse would not do for the hot...^v«Md.? ot. .Arabia, bid' it <loes very well 
country What kind of feet <fid you say the camel has? i^uft. Vorv 
spongy and...so/^, like a lady^s.-ZtcrntZ, not dry like feet, but Koi’i anil fail 

of moisture, like the palm of my...ban{L\ What has tbo camel to walk upon, iltuo 
girl? Sand, and therefore God has made its feet... How? SufL yoft to walk over 
the filne....sr///f/, and full of sap like oil, that never dries any more thati my foot or 
...hand. Now, tell mo, why are they full of sap? That they may hQ...f/bk to walk 
in the d-'rerts L\..J,o}tg time without their... What would bapjjon to their feet if 
they were as dry as the horse’s foot? Dry up, I'hc cumers feet, then, do not...a'>%y 
up, although they should be walking through hot...«fn«f? for many., ^veeks, Eid X 
say iveeks, children? Days, Sir. Although the caineTs feet are walking over... 
bu?'mng sands i6v vcMxnj... days. Its feet are large. Why are they large? Don't 
know. Sir. If you wish to walk through deep snow, 'whether ivoukl you use stilts, as 
hoys sometimes do when crossing a stream, or ‘would you put on snow .shoes, like the 
Laplanders? (Silent.) You will remember we wore speaking about the .sxsow.s of the 
north the other clay. Whether do you' think the stilts or the snow shoes would sink 
the faster? The stilts. The stilts would... ■j.a.'jv/ the wiow boots 

.sink, they do not sink vory.,.w«c//, because they are... What swe are they ? Large. 
The snow shoes tiro... large and... broad. How broad? Broader and longer than a 
Tnan’s,..ii70!f. Tell me why the feet of the camel are large? That they might not 
sink in the...ifrAVj'As‘. Horses have hard hooxh or... feet, which suit them to travel in 
...this o.untry, or on^... country 'whei'e its feat.. .would not sink, hvt... not in the 
deserts of Arabia. I must tell you that there are plenty of horses, in Arabia, owmfcifu'l 
horses, for there is hard ground in Arabia as well a^... sandy groinid, but then 
Arabian horses wont do for the... What were we speaking of? Handy dcserfSi 
•where their feet would.., and where there is no.. .wateQ' to drink. 

But tbo camel's feet do not...sink in the sand, ham".. ..soft and big. And what 
• does it do for water? If carries if in its stomach. In oxio... of Us stomachs. And 
what does it do -woth the other? It digests, its food. God, then, who made aii thliira 
vorj...gdod, has made the camel to suit the.. .sandy deserts. Very well, children. % 

Now, I fear you are getting tired,— Let us have a little exercise. Heada up- 
shoulders. .AflcA- §— chin. heels... c/ 06 'f— toes out at..,o7?. acute lumds on... 

lap. Now, perfect silence. i[ We .shall have done immediately. Lot xnc see if you 

* It would not do at this early stage, when nearly every kict is new’ to the children^ 
to divert their attention froin the direct coiir.se, by giving the analogy between the 
eon>ti''ucth)n of the hoof of tlie horse, with other substances, such as hortis, whalc- 
boxie, etc. This .slioubl come under its own particular head, or secular gallery lesson 
on horns, whalebone, etc. 

t The trainer, showing and ponHing to the palm of his hand. Tim child in tl h 
way adds, incidentw'iy, another word to its vocabulary, vix., palm, the idcatuid the 
word representing the object being combined. 

t Repeiifion of the idea in dilfereut forms of expression is absolutely ncccHisary 
during the first and second stages of training. 

§ When the children fill up the ellipses they naturally perform the action. Were 
the master vsimply to tell them W'hattodo, he could not so readily secu're the attention 
_ lOf ail, ' ■ , - , , . ' , ! . 

11 Rising upi and sitting down, .simultaneously, not by a stamp of the foot, wluch 
is clumsy, hut by tbUowitig tin* motiaR.,of the master’.s hand, from the harlisontai, 
slovviyor quickly to the perpendteukr, and agtiia to the horiaonio.!, whic.h ma.,y Ixa 
repeated. The eye being necessarily' fixed oh 'the trainer,' secures fclie attentUm,' fthd 
this, and every similar exercise, establishes the habit of obedience. 
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remember wliat we lieve saitl. 'The camel is an, aiiSmAI-.-How liigb ? ' Jshfgh as 
Sfy. Bow many feet ? Six feet I am n’ot quite six feet bigb, therefore it must 
he... higher than ^oni Sir. 1 forgot to tell you' tliat the camel is about ten feet long, 
that, is, as long as that,, deak. Six feet,, and ahout Jen feei long. It has two 
large... Eomembev tl^e name I gave '^m..Jnmche$, Where? On its baoh\ 
which make a...»Ac saddle to ride on. How many ^omachs has it? Two, Sir. 
One of vhem hs... large. For what purp.ose? To keep water in it. A curiously 
formed stomach, that contains as much... «?/?/<!?;• as serves jh.,.o»?V*v'h*f?'5?!’f/,..'\Vbc'fc? 
Across the savidi; deserts of Arahia^fov unless it had a cjuaniity of watei‘..4i« its 
stomach, it tviruhl die for want of water— or... M’'hy ? On- account of the heat 
and dryness oil ... the sandg deserts. You also told me that the camer.s hair was ... 
,/iue, 0 tid what colour ? Drawn. A light. . .brown colour, and that the people make it into 
... cloth., Vow.. mantles at. d cloalts. And what did we say about its feet ? What sort of 
feel are ihoy ?■ Soft and spongi/ and what else? Large, Why soft? 7b tread 
the sand. ^And wdjy are they bi’cad? 7'hii£ they may not sink in the .sawfJ'v.iien the 
camel has., n large burden on its back. The camels go in great numbers, thi'ough 
the deserts, with men, women, and...^r/t'^/bV.■’'>^ oa.. .their backs, and also a quantity’’ of 
...g(fO(h\ but vre must speak about these things again. It is time now to get out to 
...the play-ground for a little. 

I am Ihir.ldng, children, of the earners feet. Whether is the foot of the horse or 
the camel the softer ? The camel. The camel walks so gently on its soft feet, that 
%vere one to walk along this door, you wmidd scarcely hear It. ..was zcalking. It 
would scarcely disiimb little Henry, here, who is beginning to.. .sleep. Henry is not 
..,skeping\ just sleepy ; he must, therefore, get out soon into the play-gi*ound, 

else he wiO get...//?i7 So you think the soft gentle walk of the immense 

camel, passing the gallery^ would not disturb a ho.lt\.. sleeping boy, 

Kow, chihlroii, prepare to march to the play-ground. We shall sing the * Camel.* 
March prettily— make little noise— do not scrape or beat the floor with your feet. 
Go on. 

To many persons -vvho arc unacquainted wntli tlie Training Sj^steiri. tins 
example must appear absurdly tedious. Slotv, liow'over, as the process is 
wliicli wo have exhihiteri, many points, even of the few that have been 
pictured out, are too abrupt. The -whole, no doubt, irugl'it liave been told 
the children by exidmurtlon^ and embraced in balf-a-dozea sentences ; or by 
the question and answer system in a couxjIc of pages? but mere external 
objects, however varied, or expalanation by the master*, never can secure an 
equal amount of understanding as does, the principle of picturing out in 
words by familiar illustrations — questions and ellipses mixed, etc. 

A trainer wdio can conduct the hrst stage or outlines properly, finds no 
difiiculty whatever in conducting the subsequent stages. The principle is 
i— outlines first— minuter and still more minute afterwards. 

* Long before this speech is ended, Henry, of course, is quite lively. A pidl, 
a ptssb, a scold, or a touch, with a rod, w^hatever effect such may have at the memeni, 
is not so lasting as a gentle appeal to the understanding and feelings. 
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"PRACTIOAL EXAMPLE III., 

On Fotxeet. — The First Sfq)s, 

Tlie principles of pottery, making porcelain, cliiiia, etc., even ^vlieu the 
groat outlines only are gi\^en, would require at least four or five scgniratc' 
lessons. The common practice witl) all students, when reqxiivod to conduct 
a lesson on pottery, is to commence at the third or fourth stage. Tlie 
simplest principle, rk., the making of a fiowei*-pot or jar, they can scarcely 
condescend to. They consider or imagine it too simple to engross their own 
thoughts for a moment ; and, therefore, take it for granted, nitlmU lnqulf% 
that the scholars know what they never have seen, or what has never been 
pictured out to them. 

The candidate trainer jumps up at' once to the third or fourth step of the 
ladder, keeping the child at the base, who is not capable of such a stride, 
attemx>ting to picture cut, perhaps only to ex^hmi^ a point the child has 
not reached, and cannot see; consequently, at the close of the lesson, the 
children Eire little benefited by it, and little is left on their minds, save the 
burning or baking in the kiln, glazing and jiaintiiig, with a few terms ex- 
pressed but not understood, by any in the gallery, because not pictm’cd out 
before then been med; such as fusible, infusible, seji'ii- vitrified, tnins- 
lucent, opiaque, etc. etp. The student calls out to the cliiLd as it wci’c irom 
the top of St Paul’s to come up to him. The acconqdished tniiuer c(>rnes 
down, and taking the child' by the hand leads him up. '^Yliv not coin- 
mence as the Scriptures do? ‘As cltiy in the hands of the potter!’ AVhy 
use a word the children do' not understand? Why not picture out every 
word to be used, in order that they may imdcrst£md it? and here we led 
the absolute weakness of examples on paper, without the assistance of tii<‘ 
wliccd and the band; the lever power of the foot-board, and tlie drenlar 
jnotion of the ta'ble on wliich the clay revolves, or at least, without the 
living %^oicc of the tiuine]* — wdtliout the powerful assistance of the visible 
foot, the hand, and a circular motion, to the more 'words of a hook. 

Our short example, therefore, will be the first stage on 

POTTEET. 

Cliildreu, we are to have a lesson tq*(Jay, on pottery. Tell me what the potter 
mafees ? Tots. What do you use at breakfast and dinner to take your moat otit 
of? Cups and saucers, You use a cup and saucer U,,.brmhfast,i and -what do 

« In fact, to every tostanee, all 'students eommence at a higher stop than tbi? fii'lt, ' 
until tiiey are brought down and'tridned. They will not, or arc afraid, to stoon so 
lowj ' & ktih ^emuUTatkersanrthe't^ht'Sim being alb importaut, anddeddedlv 
the more ® 
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of the ,amo Hod ? 2 ^ ^ 

^ we<A'S, toraters. Of what are decanters made ? Class 

^ hat IS .lie lesson iO-c.ay ? PoUern. Is a decanter made by, the same person who 
makes bowls and plates t hh, Sfr, aecantmare not mate I cs m' tZ me 
made by.. « fi-te.Wo«r. and a man who o,.ts...^f«,a, not..,dy « a 

It, I T'T V"-'’ ““S "“** ** “ado out of clay, likL.pwr 

pjalu, bowls, ^i>H..jt,gs, and...raps am saucers. And what sort of pottery docs^tho 
odidenor use to plant geraniurns and Other flowers iu? Flower-pots, Very well the 

^ very quiet and attentive, vve shall see how thp 

potter doee.t What is the first thing that the potter does before he makes a flowor- 

And w he. e does he get the clay ? In m ground. Does he get the clay eyery where > 
dy m clay places. Only in that kind of ground ti-hlch i8.../aa of clay Some soils 
or ground are so full of sand and other things, that it would L.Vtpolt^Zts 
I shall show you the simplest way of maUng a fiower-pot or a common balin and 
afterwards we shall see how the potter makes jugs and plates. and...A.cr\na 
ow he pamts them, and gilds them, that Is, how he puts ... gold on than, and^ah-o 
thoTls'^L^”" f “ sometimes at homo ? Flowers. The potter prepares, 

! 4 wiirt d"' f So*s a machine maker to., make a mackinc L...him, 
i m, 7 7'"“-“ ‘his large wheel, and this thing like 

round.. .tie wheel, and when it is drawn over tliis small 
uhcel, along this way, what will it do? Ii will turn it. The large wheel will 
mierf mamt. And if I pnt my foot on t!iis...{om-A and press it ‘up afd down,’ thte!.'.' 
S' 7^- This...«w«A makes both wheeIs...go round. Howso = 

1he...beU turns tlwm. Have you seen a spinning wheel ? Yes, Sir, mu grammoilter 

f®^ as thm hoy s. ..grandmotlicr’s wheel.i Were the wheel very large, so that a man 
could not turn it with his foot, what would he do? Get a steam-engine, and the 
steum-en^ne would not only turn one potter‘a..mtot. but a great many...ato« tiiw. 
fiirn ” 7^””’ “ ““hos ‘his little wheel 
it ’"rr™ t “ ">“'“00 for grind- 

ing...6o,n.§ Perhaps some oi you may not have seen either a spinning wheel rr a 

machine for grinding corn, or a steam-engine, but I shall show yon some of these 
machines, or models ; I moan smaU machines, Bbo the... far^e ones, by and bv that 

ISy ft * * ftiUTlC* *' * 

The .potto has asmall b^rd or table at this ...p&or, which tarns round... , How* 
?wo%. Then, the potter gets clay from the., x&jitofej, from the place where clavti 
...j^und, and he beats it with a stick many times this way and;.. « way, and he 
wishes It with water, also, a long...ti,ne. What is found ®metimes 4 clay v 
Little.. Thepotter takes out the ...stones from it, aai does a great many 

mL^’?rr ‘erm it you 

TFamtaf *“ gratmed.®°““^- 

®“ho“gh answered as the trainer wished, onght not to have hem 
“®‘ been alluded to. Sd woma S neS 
oceimred to the mind of the children. It ought to have bhen nn* ?n to 

By™ e “em * inwfloi r? 


' .'SI 
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tilings to to make to make it.,, dean ar\d..,6-moof7i—an(ih(^ 

takes a bit of tbe clay that ha& tea cleaned. But will ibe potter, think you, a?o 
the clay soft or hard, when he wlsbes to put it into a shape ? Will it do better wet 
or dry? Wei. Why? Jt zvUl squeeze hesL Bo you say best ? Better J 

The clay can be soueeaed, or pressed out into any sliape, bettor wh.cii it is... iwt 
tban.,.-w/'cw dri/. X know some llltlay boys on the streets, who build small house;-; 
and make ehiy...p/<?A' with., What kir?d of clay do they use ? XVet eta^—and 

they dirty their hands and - . do/7tea\ so that they cannot appear... ,^dmol 

Why do these boys prefer wet clay ? li L- easter squeezed. Now, the ijotmr takes 
tins piece of.. . tret clayi and'ylaeos it on the small table I. spoke to yon about, lutd 
wlien he presses his.../bf'(? up aiiid.,.du?r«, or when the steam-engine turns tiio 
wheel... Ifow' ? then makes the., table spin,.. How? Bound — 

with the ploGo of clay upon it, like-,. O’ peei-tj. Give me another name for pcery ? 
Top. 

Tho soft wet clay would spin round like,..« lop. What would happen to a top 
were it spiauing so quickly, and made of soft clay? U would break. Let me tell 
you that it wauild sw’ell out,.y/^^« tvay, Wiiy ? Becazn e it goer quiddy rounds and 
being soft, the potter places bis fingers or ja piece of some bard wood, or iron, into the 
middle of the clay..,^S.«jf way^ (the mastew imitating the motion and effects of the 
centrifugal force,) and as be presses, we shall suppose his finger tliis oat from 
the centre of the...c^^ 02 ^, he holds his.. .ottier hand on tho.. .outside of the clay...f//f/^ 
tray, and as tho clay is kept constantly wdiirling round on.., the teeb/e, by pressing it a 
littlc oufc this., .way in ihQ...middlei or at the,. ./op, ho makes the clay into the shape 
of a flower...;joA or or any other shape that,.7;a i/hes. Bow does he .dftf the 

clay oJB master? You mean off the hoard, I suppose, cididron. I shall tell you. 
The potter, that is, the man wdio has been working the clay, we shall suppose, into 
the form of a flower-pot, takes a bit of small cord, or twine, and holds it... this way^ 
pressing it close to the board on which tho clay... a. d as the tabic continu.ally 
moves round xcej,.,quklthj What will the string do? (hit it. It 'would cut the 
...jiower^pot. Where? dt the bottom,— and separate the clay that has been made 
into the shape of . . . Jtower-pot free from . . .sikking to the table. 

Bo you think the pot would dp for flowers in this state ; that is, when tho clay is 
soft? No, iVr, ufiotvcr'poi k hard,^ and a basin is... How is the clay Juardoncd 
children? Ilk dried. In w'hich way? .(No answer.) Toll mo which way bricks 
are hardened? Burned, What are bricks made of? Clay, How tio you think 
they will dry dower-pot-s, and cups, and .saucers, rnd other articles made of clay? 
Bnr7j them. Well, they are Inirned, but not e.vactly in the same way as bricks. 

Bricks are burned in the midst of the furnace, after being dried a little time ; but 
cups, and other pottery ware, arc linst dried, and then, in case the shape of them may 
b© injured, for 3*011 know .soft clay Is easily., they arc put . . . rr/^dit ffgai% 

and ail the rough places are made... smooth, and after being dried and heated, they 
dip the basins and jugs in a coloured liquid Hubslnneo— a liquid means a.., watery 
substance— and this watery substance has a kind of glue in it. What will glue make 
it do ? Stick. The glue in the whaler makes it . . 1 stick. Stick or adhere to the sides 
of,../Aecttp,s‘, or other articles the potter... to and then they arc put all to* 
gather into the inside of an earthen ware box, shaped like this«-,look, children, to 
the black board—and then they are put into the furnace and... burned. 

They put them into an earthen box, to keep them from cracking. What would 

It is presumed, even in the Initiatory depai’tmcnt, that the children have been 
trained to understand the terras of comparison— good, better, best. 
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the pottci* do \%nth his ware— 'R*are Bieans the plates. and.. ar.d...5fTj?/a? ihatkc 
makes were they cracked, or pixt cut df shape liy the fire, wluit would he do with 
them? ' ■ - 

He €oak? not sett tkem. No per$ou W'oiild . . - hitjikem, Why ? Thei! would rvn mt. 
The crach-s or roots, in the sides or bottoms of the different lands of ware, would.,. 
let out the wate}\ or and therefore not do. They would... 

of no 7i$e. 

Let me see if you remember what we have said. The potter takes some clay from 
...the gTGtmd, from the...e% holes^ o\'...pU. And what does he do with it first? 
Tie beats it with a hoys do .sometimes when they sqi^eeze tho clay, and 

beat it on to make... What did we say boys somotimas make of 

clay ? 0a?/ 'pies. What <.loes the potter do next ? He steep.s it in . , . water. Why ? 
To -wash it. To wash out everything that is... Sad. And what do you call good ? 
¥rhat docs the potter wish to Cretaint) keep, in order to iv.ake the earthen ware? 
The clun—ih^ clean washed... After the clay has been washed, and all the... 
stones are taken out of it... Where does he place the clay? On, the table ;-~<m the 
tabic of the , . . machme, and whirlis it . . . round with bis . . .foot, or by the powei’ of. . . 
What other power may ho use, did you. tell me, a little ago ? A steamwvginej and 
he has a small tin thing (vessel v.’ill not do, unless it has previously been pictured 
out, otherwise the children may imagine you moan a ship), a thing like this I am 
drawing on the black board. Like an oil cruizic, master. Very like an oil cruse, 
■ehildven, with a snirdl . . . Vvhich keeps dropping a little water the whole time 
the potter is making the. clay into tbe.,.*7?«^r of a or any other., .thing, to pro- 
vent the clay being . . . too dry. And how docs he get the shape oil’? He enu it with 
a string while the 1 able is. . . ichirl/ng rownd, and he . . . dries if, and then . . . bu.r 9 is if. 
Does he burn it or glaze it first ? Burn iL You will remember that I said the pot- 
ter glazes it before he burns or hakes it. Whether do you think the glue would sink 
easier into soft clay, or when the clay is hard ? Whether do you think w.atery glue 
would I'un through a handkerchief easier when it is wet, or when it is dry ? Wet. 
Weil, then, the glue is put on f^rst. and afterwards it is burned in the.. .A//??.. Among 
the coals ? No, Sir, in a box to keep it from the coals. What kind of box ? An earthen 
hox—-ix bo:: made of clay, that will not . . , hum, as wood would ...do. Now, children, 
who made the day that the potter forms into so many pots, and cups, and plates, and 
other earthen ware? Oad. God created.. tVua?— and man takes the clay that 
God ...has given us. .^nd what does man do with it ? Makes it into different things. 
To whom, then, are we indebted for the pots, and eup.s, and xfiates that arc useful ? 
To One boy says the potters’ The potter certainly makes all these things, 
George, but who made the potter? God:. And who made the clay? God, To 
whom, then, are we indebted for all the pottery and earthen ware? To Ood. He is 
tho source or fountain ...of all we have, ov... enjoy. 

Little as the c^ilclren may have now acquired, it is evident that they have 
got a on wliich a second lesson may be added with more interest 

and mtelligence, than if they had not passed through tins stage. 

Now, or during future secular lessons,'tlie terra * ware * will be pictured out as 
applying to goods generally, as well as stoneware. 

t Too big a word at this stage ; it must be reserved till the second or third stage. 
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Sta'gb III, 

AIL A COXDUCTOB OF SO CXI), 

Cbildren, we are to have a training lesson to-day upon sonmL * * * § What do you 
mean by sound, children ? Noise, What is a noise ? You hear my voice just now ; 
do you call it noise? Speaking, True, I am speaking, and you hear me.., speaking 
Jnsi mw / but would it be possible for me to speak without your hearing mo ? No, 
Sir. Think for a moment. Am I speaking just now ? Yes, Sir, you are speaking ta 
yourself. I am speaking, you think, but you.. .do not hear. Now, why Is it you do 
not hear? When you hear me or any one speaking, you..Ae«r a sotmd^ or if 1 
strike my hand on X\k\B,..dcs'k, yon,„hmr asound. You know what T am saying when 
you hear the sound of my., .voice, and you know what I am doing by tiie sound of.,. 
my hand, ■ 

I wish to know why it is that I can move my ftps without your hearing me speak, 
or lay my band on this desk without heaidng a sound ? Tell me what sound is. 1 
suppose I must tell you, t You all know what air is? Wind, Wind is certainly 
ah’—air in.„mofion, but if not in motion it still would he,. .air. Air, you know (from 
former lessons) is a.... substance s and however light air may be when compared v/lth 
the...dejA it is...« substance. We say, *Jight as air;’ air, hoxvever, has.,. 2 ri:vg/i(. 
I5o you remember hov,' heavy atmospheric air is ? It p7rsses on all sides idth a 
weight equal to about 14 lbs. on the square inch. J It presses this way, 
nsA,.,exiery way, equal to about.. .14 Ihs. to the square inch. There Is something sub- 
stantial in anything that may be beaten, ot... squeezed, ov...pres$pfk If i turn this 
slate on its broad-side slawlj’', do you hear anything? No, Sir. Now, I shall nxove 
it smartly, what do you hear ? A sugh. Whatisasugh? A sound. Is siigh the 
proper word, children ? No, Sir »* sound, § 

Now, children, tell me how it is that you hear me speaking ? By the air. Wlicn 
1 strike.my hand on the desk, what happens ? There is a sound. Tme, there is a 
sound ; but how is the sound produced ? We shall see how it is. When I strike my 
hand upon the top of this desk, it makes the desk... What doe.? it make the desk 
do? Sound. Observe ; I shall strike my hand upon this.,.w«//, and then upon the 
desk, and you Avill tell me which gives the gi’eater sound. Wliich ? The desk. Why 
so ? It shakes more and vibrates, jj You think the stroke made on the top of the 
table vibrates more than...j?Ar wait. Very well, then, -why was there a greater sound 
from the table than from the wall ? You told me that you heard me .speaking by. , . 
the air. How do you think you can hear the sound of my striking the desk ? By 
the air. And the sound, from the wall ? The air. Then -why should there be axiy 

* lit is well to tell the children at once the subject of the lesson, 

t The trainer has developed or brought out the amount of the ciiildi*en'‘s know- 
ledge. They know the facts, but not the reason. 

$ The children are understood lo have had lessons on air before, but none on 
I SOUnA ' 

§ In maiiy quarters of the United Kingdom, provincialisms will he given by chil- 
dren in the course of training ; and this mode may foe adopted to correct them, 
jl Thisterm^ of course, had been pictured out during some formerlessonon'mo* 
tion, and therefore is now used. 4 
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circlcSj tliminislaing in height as they increase in diimieter. This nppoftr? 
plainer from a stone being thrown- into a pond, each wave being sticcoedcfl 
by another, until they reach the side. 

From all these points, when pictured out, the children will come to the 
conclusion, and tell you that light travels quiclccr than sound, and In a 
diiTerent form — that light passes througli the ah in (jn’ctty noarh*") slroiglit 
hues — that sootb is not only conveyed by the nir, but tiint it iriu-t mo%’c 
in circles. Thus we may trace the wisdom and goodness of God ro us Ills 
intelligent creatures, in the varied eilbets of light and sounds iqjou the eye 
and ear, 

Wc laid also intended to present a short eteamplo on tbo Root ot a 
TitEB — its several parts and uses : and that its depth, espunsiini, etc., remsr 
bear a relation to the nature .and size of the tree. 

The Barometer also, in its simplest cemstmetion, and tjic mode of detta*" 
milling the comparative weight of the atmosphere, denoting different kinds 
of weather, measuring the height of mountains, etc. ; also, on the steam 
engine and the eleettic telegraph. ■ 

Our limits forbid any of these being inserted. This, lavwevcr^ , U 
of little importance, as the person wb.o can condiud a few trahiliig lossbnj 
propeiiy, will very shortly find himself, by practice, capable of condiictmg 
any lesson. He has only to read and observe for himself, and the simplicity 
and picturing out iirinciple of the system enable him to counnunicate 
what he himself knows even to the youngest pupils. 

These examples of training lessons present hut a mci’c outline of the 
mode of conducting them. The attention of the gallery biiing sustainctl,— 
simplicity of expression . and familiar illustrations secure that the point in 
hand will be properly pictured out. 

It is the experience of almost every trainer, after conducting a training 
lesson, that lie has acquired for himself some minute points of knowledge of 
which he was formerly ignorant; and, at the same time, esttildishcd others 
of which he only had an indefinite conception. 


SELECTION OE TEXTS — FOE TBAININO LESSONS. 


:MOirDAYj WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY IMORNING- OF EACH WEEIv. 

To bs readfi'om ilie Bible, and ufUnoands pictured out as daihj tramwfi lessons 
' — tbe uarraiire am] precept hemp sufficient generally for one exercise. Each 
iiarratlre k trdccu alltViiatelg from the Old and Keio Testaments,^ as mutihered, 
1 , 2 , % etc. 


NAEaATI\T5.* 

1. The creation. — God forraed 'man of 
tlie dui4 of the groiiiid, in a holy and 
happy stale; Gen, i. S6, 27- 

2, Jesns was born hi a siablo, and laid 
in a nuinger ; Luke ii. 1-7. 

S. Tho fall of man —A dam and Eye 
hiding themselves ; Gen. iii. 8. 


•I. Tlie star in the ea^^t, and tho shep- 
herds come to Bethlehovn to worship the 
child Jesus; Matt, ii, 1*6, 


PaSCEPT, ETC. 

1 . All are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again ; EccL iii, 28, 

2. Jesus had no pennanent dwelling 
on earth— foxes have holes, etc. ; Luke 
ix. 57, 5S. 

3. The eyes of the I^ord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good; 
Prov. XV- 3. But Jonah went to Tarsbish 
to flee from the presence of the Lox'd ; 
Jonah i. 3, 

4. Take heed to the W’ord of prophecy, 
until the day dawn, .and the day-star 
arise, etc,; 2 Pet. i. 10-21, 


* A grcr.t pi’ofiortio'.'. of tiso narrativG during the First Stage must be stated to 
the pupils simply and familiarly, as a motlicr would, who never distracts her children 
with more, at than the great outlines. These outlines, liovvever, must be clearly 
given, aiul those points in particular on which the lesson hinges, must be fully pic- 
tured out, so as to enable the infant (at knowledge),, of wdjatever ago* to deduce the 
iOBBon unihout hehig upd. 

Wo have already st ated that the substance of former lessons is made available to 
• the ono hi hand, thus prr.gmsivciy and almost imperceptibly erecting a stable fabric- 
in tho mind of the clilld on which to' form habits of memory and reflection. All 
children .possess, in an eminent degree, the power, of observing actions and objects. 
It lies w'ith the }}arent or trainer to direct the exercise of this power. 

After this mode, then, at the ond even of the fifteenth lesson, the child has been made 
acqiiainiod with the creation of man as a hply and happy being, talking with God bis 
Creator as a man would do to his friend'; that he is of the dust, and that he must 
return to the dust again. Why ? Because be fell from the holy an<i happy state ia 
which he was created, by disobeying God— by taking his own waiy— fear entered his 
breast, and he hid himself among the trees of the garden, imagining that God did not 
see him there, or at least forgetting that God is everywhere present. Jonah, parti- 
cipating in the .samo sinful nature of our flri.t parents, and alike forgetting God;* tried 
to flee from his presence when he was commanded to go and preach to the Kiuevites. 
Next, the promise of a Saviour, wliO' was to be bofn of a woman— that he actually 
was born as promised— Abralj.am’s faith in that promise before it was fulfilled, wdiich 
nmdo him ‘ glad in other word.®, it was, gospel or glad news to him, and is so to ail 
who, like him, bcAieve in that promise. ' Subsequently, the effects of sin in Cai»' 
killing his brother Abel— the whole ivoi'Id' becoming wicked, and destroyed by aflood, 
etc* etc. 
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Hab-uative. ,'■ ■ 

5. Tlio seed of the shall bruise i 

the bead of the serpent ; Oen. iii. 15, 


Q. Joseph deetli into Egypt with Jesus 
arsd Mary his mother ; Matt. ii. U-23. 

7. Cain liilled his brother Abel ; Gen. 
iv. 8-12. 

8. John the Baptist px'oacheth repent- 
ance, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand; Matt. iii. 1-4. 

9. The sons of God married wives— 
daughters of wicked men ; Gen. vi. 2. 

10. Jesus, at twelve years of age, in 
the temple with the doctors; Luke ii. 
40-50. 

i 1 . God threatens to destroy the world 
by a flood in consequence of its great 
wickedness ; Gen vi. 3-8. 

12. Jesus worked with, and was sub- 
ject to his parents— apply the Subject ; 
Luke li. 51, 52. 

13, Xoah built an ark for the saving 
of his house, and the preservation of 
every living creature ; Gen. vi. 14-22, 

M. Jesus baptised by John, his rela- 
tive and forerunnef ; Matt. hi. 13-17, 

io. God destroyed all flesh that dwelt 
upon the earth by a flood ; Gen vh. 

IG, Jesus tempted by Satan in the 
wilderness forty days and forty nights ; 
Matt. iv. 1-11. 

17. One language in the world— build- 
ing of Babel, and' confusion of tongues'; 
Gen. xi. 1-10. 

, 18. Nathaniel believeth Jesus to be the 
Son of God, by his having been seen of 
him when not present ; John i. 43-51. 

19. Abraham called to leave his coun- 
try and Ms kindred; Gen. xii. 1-9, 

20. Jesus asketh a drink from the 
woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, and 
afterwards said, The water that I will 
give, shall be in thee a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life ; John 
iv. 7-15. 

21. Abraham and Lot part ; Gen. .viii. 
M3. 


22. Jesus blesseth little children, and 
saith, Of such is the kingdom of God ; 
Mark x. 12-10. 

23. Abraham sought to save Sodom 
from destruction; ,Gen. xviii. 23-33. 

24'. Christ chose twelve disciples, whom 
he ordained apostles ; Mark iii. i3-2i. 

25. Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of 
'»lt; G^n.xlx, 15-26. 

2G. Jekxs loved the amiable young 
man, but the young man loved his wealth 
more than he loved the authoi'itv of 
Christ ; Mark x* 17-22, 


Precept, etc. 

o. The Saviour is born of the Virgin 
Mary ; Luke il, l-li, Jesus said, Abra- 
ham saw ray day afar ofl; and wa.s glad ; 
John viii. 5, 6. 

6. If they have persecuted mo, they 
will also persecute you ; John .x.v. 18-21. 

7. He that hateth his brother is a 
murderer; IJohn iii. 15. 

8. Jesus said, My kitjgdnm is not of 
this woi’ld; John xviii, 36, 37. 

9. Evil communications coiTupt good 
manners ; 1 Cor. svi. 33, 

10. My meat and ray drink is to do the 
will of him that sent me ; John iv. 31-34. 

n. There is none righteou.s, no. not 
one; Eom. iii. 10, 11. 

12. Children, obey your parents in all 
things ; Col. iii, 7. 

13. The Loi'd is a refuge ami present 
help in time of trouble ; Psalra xlvl, 1 -3. 

14. One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; 
Eph. iv. 5. 

15. The earth, and thew'orks that arc 
therein, shall be burned up ; 2 Peter iii, 
7^11. 

16. Eesist the devil, and he will flee 
from you ; James iv. 20, 

17. There is no wisdom, nor under™ 
standing, nor counsel against the Lord; 
Prov. xsi. 30. 

18. Jesus knew all men, etc. ; .7ohn 

ii. 23-25. 

19. Now they seek a better country, 
that is, an heavenly ; Heb. xi. 13-16. 

20. Ho, every one that tbirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, etc. ; Isa, Iv. 1-3. - 


21, The beginningof strife U as when 
one letteth out water; thcreforf! leave 
off contention before it bo nioddied with ; 
Prov. xvii, 14. In honour preferring one 
another; Bora. xli. 10. 

22, Those liiat .seek me early shaii 
fmd me ; Prov. ix, 17. 

23, The , Lord heareth the , prayer .of ■ 
the righteous; I’rov. xv, 29. Ye ptre th® 
salt of tho earth; Matt, v. 13, 

24, It is ordained that they who preach 

the gospel, have a right to live of she 
gospel ; 1 Cor. lx. 9-U, < ' , 

25, He that patteth his hand to th« 
plough and looketli hack, Is nbflf# 
etc. 5 Luke ix. §2. 

2G. It is easier fox' a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than lor a man w4io 
trusts in riches to enter the kingdom of 
God ; Mark x# 24, 25. 


FOE BIBLE THAIHIEO- LESSOKS. 
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HAUBATfVE;. 

27. Abraham oiTtireth up liis son Isaac ; 

(Jen. xxii. LI&. 

28. Jesus eiireth two blind men ; Matt, 
ix. 2? -31. 

29. Isaac’s industry and piety; Gen. 
xxvL i7-23. 

30. Jesus cureth a man’s withered 
hand ; Mark iii. i»6. 


31. God’s promise to Jacob in the 
vision of the ladder; Gen. xxvhi. 30-22. 

32. Jesus raiseth fr6m the dead the 
son of the widow at Kain; Luke viii. 
ll-iS. 

33. Joseph’s dreams; Gen, xxxvii. 

1-H. 

34. Jesus cured many of their infir- 
mities, plagues, evil spirits, etc. ; Luke 
vii 20-22. 

35. Joseph cast into a pit by Ms 
brethren, and sold to the Ishmaclites fur 
twenty pieces of silver ; Gen. xxxvii. 
17-30. 

30. Jesus frequently retired to pray, 
and having many to pray for, be sonse- 
times prayed long ; Li;ke vi. 12. 

37. Joseph’s bi’ethren dip his coat in 
the blood of a kid, to deceive his father ; 
Gen. xxxvii, 29-36. 

38. Jesus was transfigured before 
Peter, James, and John, on a mountain, 
presumed to be Mount Tabor, and at 
night ; Matt. xvii. 1-9. 

39. Joseph advanced in Egypt by king 
Pharaoh; Gen. xli. 14-4-5. 

40. Jesus wept at the grave of Laza- 
rus ; John xi. 35. 

41. Joseph’s brethren treated as spies ; 
Gen. xlii, 1-20. 

42. The old and new cliaracters of 
SJaccheus ; Luke xix. 1-10. 

43. Joseph’s brethren said one to 
another, We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, etc.; Gen. xlii. 21-29. 

44. Jesus wept w'hen he beheld the 
city of Jerusalem doomed to destruction 
for the wickedness of its x^eople ; Luke 
xix. 34-44. 

45. Joseph’s brethren bring him pre- 
sents, and bow themselves to the earth 
before him ; Gen. xllU- 26-34. 

46. Christ commanded the wind and 
the waves to cease, and instantly there 
was a calm ; Mark iv. 35-41, 

47. Joseph maketh himself known to 
Ms brethren; Gen. xlv. 1-19. 

48. Jesus rideth into Jerusalem amidst 
the liosannah.$ of the multitude ; Mark 
xi 1-11. 

49. The children of Israel oppressed 
In Egypt ; Exod. v. 5-20. 


PxECErT, ETC. 

27. God spared not his omi Son, but 
delivered him up for us all ; Eom, viii. 32. 

28- The Lord openetb the eyes of the 
blind ; Tsai cxivi. 5-10. 

29. Be diligent in business and fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord ; Korn. xiL 11. 

30. If thc^ hear not Moses and the 
prophets, xmither would they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead ; 
Luke xvi, 29-31. 

31. In all thy ways acknowledge God, 
and he shall direct thy paths; Prov. iii. 6, 

32. Jesus saith, I am the resurrection 
and the life ; John xi. 20-27. 

33. The Lord usually revealed himself 
to his prophets in visions and di-eanis ; 
Hum. xii. 6-8, 

34. He is the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever ; Heb. xih. 3. 

35. Judas betrayed Jesus for thirty 
pieces of silver ; Matt, sxvii. 3-5. 


30. Jesus taught his disciples to pray: 
Matt. vi. 9-13. 

37. Beware of hypocrisy, for there is 
nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed; neither hid, etc.; Luke xii. 1-5. 

38. Paul, W'hile journeying to Damas- 
cus, beheld a light from heaven, above 
the brightnes.*; of the sun, and a voice 
spake to him, saying, I am Jesus, etc. ; 
Acts ix. 1-9, and xxvi. 12. 

39. All things work together for good 
to them that love God ; Rom, viii. 28. 

40. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and w'eep with them that weep ; Rom. 
xii. 15. 

41 . Be sure your sin will find you out ; 
Num. xxxii. 23. 

42. Owe no man anything but love; 
Rom. xii 8. 

43. Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray one for another, etc.; James 
V. 16. 

44. In all things it behoved him to be 

made like unto his brethren, etc* ; Heb. 
ii, 16-18. , 

45. God putteth down one and setteth 
another up ; PsaL Ixxv. 7. 

46. All power is given unto Jesus, in 
heaven and in earth; Matt, xxvlil. 18. 

47. Render not evil for evil ; 1 Thes. 
V. 15. If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink ; Rom. xii. 20. 

48. A murderer is preferred to our 
Saviour, and the multitude cry out. 
Crucify him ; Mark xv. 12-20. 

49. Envy not the oppressor, and choose 
none of his ways ; Prov. iii. 31 . 
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Naeb-ativ®. , ' ; . 

50. Jesus desired to finish the work of 
Mm that sent him ,* John iy.' 31-38. 

51. Mo.seslaidby the river’s hrink in 
an ark of bulrushes ; Exod. ii. 3, 

52. Jesus said, V/hat if ye shall see 
the Sou of man ascend up where he "was 
before ? John vi. 62. 

53. The death of Christ, and his body 
laid in the tomb by Joseph of Arkna- 
thea ; Luke xxiii. 

54. The passover; Exod. xii. 3-13. 

55. Christ riseth from the dead on the 
third day, being the first day of the 
week ; Matt, xsviii. 1-15. 

56. Pharaoh and his army drowned in 
the Red Sea; Exod. xiv. 5-31. 

o'?. Jesus desirclh Peter to feed his 
lambs and his sheep ; John xxi. 14-17, 

58. Israelites protected by a pillar of 
cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by 
night ; E.xod. xiv, i9-2K 

59. Moses’ hand was held up in prayer, 
while Israel fought with Arnalek ; Exod. 
xvii. 8-16. 

GO. The day of Pentecost; Acts ii. 
M5. 

61. Moses receiveth the Ten Com- 
mandments, written on two tables of 
stone, from God on Mount Sinai ; Exod. 

XX. 

62. Peter and John cui’e a lame man ; 
Acts iii. 1-12. 

63. Aaron maketh a golden calf; 
Exod, xxxii. 1-9. 

64. Awful death of Ananias and Sap- 
pMra I Acts v. l-U. 

65. The report of the spies-— The mur- 
muring of the Israelites— The Lord de- 
clareth that all of twenty years, and up- 
wards, shall die in the wilderness ; Num. 
xiv. 

o6. Stephen, the first martyr, stoned 
to death ; Acts vii. .54-00, 

G7. A man, contrary to the laiv, found 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath-day ; 
Sfum. XV. 32-36. 

68. Saul’s Journey to Daraa.scus, to 
persecute the Christians, and his con- 
version ; Acts ix. 1-22. 

69. Korah, Oathan, and A biram swal- 
lowed up in consequence of their re- 
bellion ; Num. xvi. 26*33. 

70. Peter restore th Dorcas U> life: 

71. Aaron and the priests first make a 
sacrifice for theraseive.s, and then for 
the people ; Lev, xvi. i-U. 

72. Herod puttetli James tb, deaths 
and imprisons Peter, W'hora the Lord de- 
livers ; Acts xii. 1-17, ' 


'LIST OF TEXTS 


... PllECSnV.ETC, ^ 

50. Jesus, having received the vinegar, 
said, It is finished, and bowed his iiie;b!, 
and gave up the ghost ; John xix. 2^*30, 

51. 'When my father and mother for- 
■sake me, then the Lord will take iw up 5 
PsaL xxvii. 10. 

52. Jesus ascended up into licavcns 
Luke xxiv. 50-53. 

53. Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption ; Acts xiiL 35. 

54. Christ, our passover, v?as sacrificed 
for us ; 1 Cor. v. 7. 

55. At the last trump, we shall alljw 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye; 1 Cor. xv. 49*55. 

5G. Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished ; Prov. 
Xi. 2L 

57. He shall gather the lambs in his 
arms, etc. ; Isa. xl. IL 

58. The Lord is thy helper, the Lord 
is thy shade, etc. ; PsaL exxL 5. 

59. Pray without ceasing; 1 Thes. v. 
17. Be instant in prayer ; Rom. xii. 12. 

60. Another Comforter, who ahideth 
forever; John xiv. 16. 

Gl. Jesus said, I are not come to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfil ; Matt. v. if. 


62. No man can do the-o miracles ex- 
cept God bo with him ; John ill. 2. 

63. Children, keep yoursclvea from 
idols; 1 John v. 21. 

C4. All li.ars shall have their part in 
the lake that burneth wdth fii*e and brim- 
stone, etc. ; Rev. xxL B, 

05. Lot us thei'efore fear, lest, a pro- 
mise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to cornu 
short of it; Heb.iv, 1. 

66 . Cast thy burden upon the Lord ; he 
shall sustain thee ; PaaJ. iv. 22. 

67. Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy ; Deut, V. 12-15. 

G8. Except ye he converted, find Ijc- 
eonm as little children, ye simll ntd' i»utor 
tile kingdom of heaven ; Matt xviii. 3. 

■, : 69. The wicked sluUl bo tiismtid, lr.lor 
hell, and all the nations tliafc forget God : 
Psal, Lx. 17. • ' , 

70. Hetbatgiveth to the poor, loiklclh 
to the Lord Prov. xix. 17. 

, 71. CM'ist , needed lioi. to fsaeiifica 
the priest, first for lii-s own stiln. 3|o 
offered himself once for all s lleb, Ix, 
24*26. 

...72. •Blessed,. .arc., they that .arc^'.pcfnso**.^'.- 

cuted for righteousness’ sake; MatLv. Ifo 


yOR BIBLE TRMNIKO-XKSSONS, 
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KaebAtive. 

78. Moses raised a braaren serpent on 
a pole, that all who looked at it might 
be cured of the sting of the fiery ser- 
pents ; Riito. xxi. S-S. 

74. Herod dies, being eaten up of 
•worms ; Acts xii. 20*23. 

7o. Baalam rideth upon an ass with 
tJiO princes of Moab, and considercth 
the bribe ; Nnm, xxii. 21-24. 

76. Barnabas and Paul set apart, and 
sent to the Gentiles j Actsxiii. 1-3. 

77. Moses views the promised land 
from the top of Mount Pisgah, and then 
dies ; Betit, xxxiv. 1-8. 

78. Paul and Silas in prison, and the 
Jailer’s conversion ; Acts xvi. 1,9-34, 

79. .Toshua leadeth the children of Is- 
rael across the river Jordan ; Josh. iv. 
14-24. 

80. The Ephesians cry out, Great is 
Diauu of the Ephesians ; Acts xix. 23- 
35. 

81. The walls of Jericho fall by the 
blowing of the x*anfs horns, and liahab 
the harlot * saved from destruction, with 
her father’s house ; Jo.sh. vi. 12-20. 

82. Feii.x trembled, and said, ‘ Go thy 

way for this time,* etc. j Acts xxiv. 24- 
27 . ' . 

83. Aelmn hideth the garment, she- 
kels of silvei*, and wedge of gold in Ms 
tent; Josh. vii. 13-26. f 

84. Paul appealeth to Cmsar; Acts 
xxvi. 24*32. 

85. Gideon overthroweth the army of 
Midian ; Judges vi. 15-24. 

SG. Paul is shipwrecked on his way to 
Rome ; Acts xxvii. (The whole.) 


87. Ruth (afterwards gi*andmothei‘ to 
king r>avid) clcavoth to Naomi, her 
mother-in-law ; Ruth i. 14-19. 

88. Pauly in the island of Melita, un- 
hurt by a viper which came upon his 
Siand 5 Acts xxviix. 1-6, 


' Peecept, etc. 

73. As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so shall the Soit of man 
be liftfed up, etc, i ,Tohn iii, 4. 

74. Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall ; Prov, 
xvi. 10. 

75. The love of money is the root of 
all evil ; 1 Tim. vi. 10, 

76. Go and teach all nations ; Matt, 
xxviii. 19. 

77. 'While xve look not at the things 
which are seen, but, etc. ; 2 Cor. iv, 18. 
There rcmaiiieth a rest to the people of 
God; Heb. iv.9. 

78. There is no other name under 
heaven -whereby wo can be saved ; Acts 
iv, 12. 

79. Though I walk throxngh the valley 
of the shadow^ of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me, etc. ; Psal, xxiii. 4, 

80. Their idols are silver and gold ; 
mouths have they, but they speak not, 
etc. ; Psal. cxv. 3-8. 

81. By faith the walls of Jericho fell, 
etc.; Heb. xi. 30,31. 


82. Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvatioji ; 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

83; There is nothing hid that shall not 
be known ; Matt. x. 26. 

84. Ye shall be brought before gover- 
nors and kings for my sake ; Matt. x. IS. 

85. The race is not to the swift, .nor 
the battle to the strong ; Eccl. ix. 1 1 . 

86. Unless these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved ; Acts xxvii, 31. Woi*k 
out your own salvation with fear and 
tremblmg, for, etc. ; Plul. ii. 12, 13. 

87. Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
etc. ; Gal. vi. 2. 

88. I give yon power to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions ; Luke x. 19. 


The Hebrew word here rendered harlot also signifies an inn-keeper, 

f BXBTB GEOGRAPHY. _ , , , / • 

Jofjrne^ of the Israelites from Egypt to the Promised Land. — This may 
conmxnsce from Pharaoh’s giving Jacob’s family the land of Goshen to dwell 
in; see Gemwis, chapter xlvii., and carried forward through Exodus, etc. The 
judicious trainer, whether he reads a passage from the Bible to the children, as in 
schools for infants, or allows the children to read to him, and in the hearing of all 
the .schiJurs, as in the juvenile and senior departments, will, of course, select for 
eiud’j .successive day such passages as their mind can foe exercised upon with pro-- 
prkty-, u.n«,i as boar in some measure upon, the progress of the journey— causing the 
childi'ei'i Uy point out, on the map, the various positions of the I.sraeiites, as the his- 
tory 'proceeds— giving also familiar illustrations, to elncidate the different points and 
particularscf the nsrrativo. 

Also jot( t myings of -see Acts of the Apostles. . . 
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THE TKAIKIKO' STSTEM— LIST OF TESTS 


NAaiaA’TJVEv 

$9* Bavid anointed king by the pro- 
phet Samhei ; 1 Sam. xvi. 1-13. 

90. The noble Bei'eans searched the 
Scrjptnres daily; Acts svii, H. 

91. David comcth fortli to meet Go- 
liath ; 1 Sam. xvii. 38-51. 

92. The unfeigned faith of Timothy's 
grandmothex' Lois, axid his mother Eu- 
nice ; 2 Tim. i. 5. 

93. David findeth his enemy, Saul, 
asleep in a cave ; 1 Sara. xxiv. 

94. The apostle John was banished to 
the isle of Patraos, foi' the sake of the 
gospel, and was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's-day ; Eev. i. 

05. David the servant of Saul, the 
king; 1 Sam. xxix. 3. 

, 96. Absalom conspircth against David, 
-his father ; 2 Sam. xv. 5-H. 

97. Absalom caxxght by the hair in an 
oak, and. slain by Joab ; 2 Sam. xviii. 6- 
17, 

’ 98. David inourneth for his son Absa- 

lom ; 9 Sam. xvUi. 31-33 ; xix. 1-4. 

99. Solomon, the king, built the tem- 
ple of large stones, etc., and in which, 
while building, the sound of the hammer 
was not heard; I Kings v. 13-18, and 
vi. 7. 

100. Solomon finished the temple at 
Jerusalem for the worship of God ; 1 
Kings vi, 14. 


101. The greatness of Solomon; 1 
Kings iv. 20‘26. 

102. Hehoboam’s foolish conduct, and 
revolt often tribes ; I Kings xii. 6-20. 

103. Elijah fed by ravens ; 1 Kings 
xvii, 2-7. 

104. Elijah multiplieth the widow’s 
handful of meal, and ci’use of oil : 1 
Kings xvix. 8-16. 

105. Elijah rai.seth the widou’-’s son; 
I Kings xvii. 17-24. 

106. Elijah carried -up into heaven by 
a whirlwind ; 2 Kings ix. 9-15. 

107. Forty-two childx'en torn by two 

she-bears out of the wood, for their in- 
solence to the aged prophet Elisha ; 2 
Kings ii, 19-25. ♦ 

108. Naaman, the Syrian, at the com- 
mand of Elisha, w'asheth himself seven 
times in the Jordan, and is cured of his 
leprosy; 2E;ir3gsv. 13-15. 

109. Gehazx, Elisha’s sexwant, taketh 
an undue rewai’d ; 2 Kings v. 20. 

,110, Josiah, the youthful and good 
king ; 2 Kings xxl|. 1, 2. 

U|. Baman and' Mord'ecai ; Bather v. 
13,14. ■' . . 


PniECEFT, ETC. 

891 The holy child Jesus xvas anointed 
King; Acts i'v. 24-27. 

90. Scal'd! the Scriptures, they testify 
of me ; John v. 39. 

91. Blessed is the maxi that rnaketli 
the Lord his trust, and icspc^eteth not 
the proud ; Fsal, xl. 4. 

92. Timothy from n child knew the 
ScxTptui'es; 2Tim. iU. 15. 

93. Avenge not yourselves, but rather, 
etc. ; Rom. xli. 19. 

04. 1 will xxevei* leave thee, nox* forsake 
thee; ilob. xiii. 5, 6. 


95. Seiwants, be obedient to them that 
are your masters ; Eph. vi. 5, G. 

96. Hojiour thy father and thy mo- 
ther ; Deut. V. 16. 

97. It had been good for that- man if 
he had not hwx born ; ' Malt* 

98. I tvill sing of 

merit; Fsal.cx. 1. . 

99. In whom all the building, fitly 
framed togt=:thei', grovvefch ' unto a holy > 
ternide, etc. ; Epli.ii. lD-22. 


100. Tho hour is come, when not 
mei’ely at Jerusalem, but evei'ywhcre, 
the ti'ue worshippei's may worehip the 
Father in spirit and iii truth ; Joim iv. 
20-24. 

10 1. A greater thfiii Solomon Is hex'e ; 
Idatt. xii. 42. 

102. Tho fear of tho Lor<3 is the bx?- 
ginning of wisdom, but fools despise %vis- 
doin xind instruction ; Pi'ov. i. 7, 

103. Thy bread and thy watei* shall be 
sure ; Isa. xxxii i . 1 5- 17 . 

104. There is that scattercth, and yet 
increaseth, etc. ; Frov. si. 42. 

10.5. The efi'ectual fexwent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much ; James v. 
10, 

106. Lazarus carj’icd by the angels into 
Abi'aham’.s bosom ; Luke xvi. 22-24. 

107. Kendex' to all then' due— honour 
to wdiom honour; Eom. xhi,?. Thou 
Shalt I'isc up befoi'c the hoary head, and 
honour the lace of the old man, and fear 
thy God, etc. ; Lev, xix. 32, 

108. Wash you, make you clean, etc. ; 
Isa. 1. 16-18. 


17. 


109, Thou Shalt not covet ; Exod. xx, 

.130, Eernember.iiow. thy Creator In, "he 
days of thy youth, etc. ; Iwcl. xfl, I* 
ill. They have *hgged a pit, Into which 
they themselves have IMkw ; Fml. Til* 
11 - 15 . , • 


FOE BIBLE TEAIHIKO LESSOHS — ^EMBLEMS. 
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NAEaATTVE* 

112, Job's patience and resignation 
under severe bereavements and bodily 
affliction ? Job. i. 20*22, and ii. 7-10. 

U3. Job curseth the day of his birth ; 
Jobili. L6. ^ , 

114. Job said, I hnow that my Ee- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth, etc. ; 
Job xix, 25. 

115. David blessetli God for teaching 
his hands to war, and his fingers to fight ; 
Psalm cxliv. 1-4, 

116. Godliness, with contentment, is 
great gain ; i Tim. vi, 6. 

117. Isaiah saw the glory of the Lord ; 
Isa, vi. 1-5. 


118. Isaiah prophesieth concerning 
Christ, in the form of a narrative, 719 
years before he appeared ; Isa. liii. 1-9. 

119. Isaiah says, Come without money, 
and without price ; Isa, Iv. 1-3. 

120. Jeremiah, the prophet, is cast 
into the dungeon of the court of the 
prison; Jer. xxxviii. 3*6. 

321. The four Jewish children choose 
plain food to eat, and w'ater to drink, at 
the court of Babylon ; Dan. i. 5-20. 

122. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego cast into the fiery furnace ; Dan. 

. iii. 28-25. 

128.- Belshazzar’s impious feast; the 
kingdom taken ; Dan. v. 80, 31. 

124. Daniel prayed tlu-ee times a-day, 
with his face turned towards Jerusalem ; 
Dan. vi. iO, ii. 

125. Daniel was cast into the den of 
lions, and remained unhurt ; Dan. vi. 
36*24. 

126. Jonah tied from the presence of 
the Lord, and the Lord sent a great tem- 
pest in the sea ; Jon. i. 3. 

127. God prepared a great fish to 

svraliow up Jonah for his disobedience ; 
Jon, i. 17. ■ ' 


Ehecept, etc. 

3 12. We know thattidbulation worketh 
patience ; Eom. v. 3, 4, 

333. Now no chastening for the pre- 
sent seemeth to be joyous but gidevous ; 
Heb.xii.U. 

1 14. Every eye shall see him, etc. ; 
iEev. i, 7, 18. 


1 16, If possible, live peaceably with 
all men ; Eom. xii. 8. 

116. Agar’s prayer, Give me aeitiier 
poverty nor riches, etc. ; Prov. xxx. 1-9* 

117. The Christian, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, ' is changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory s 
2 Cor. iii. 13-18. 

118. Christ did no sin, and when he 
was reviled he reviled not again, etc. ; 
1 Fet. ii, 22-25. 

1 19. Jesus says, He that comoth to me, 
I will in no wise cast out ; John vi, 37. 

120. O Jerusalem, that killest the pro- 
phets, and stoixest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often, etc.; Matt, xxiii. 37, 

121. Every man who striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things; 1 
Cor. ix, 24, 25. 

122. When thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; Isa, 
xliii. 2 ; 

123. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee ; Luke xii. 20. 

124. When thouprayest, enter into thy 
closet, etc. ; Matt. vi. G. 

125. Through faith subdued kingdoms, 
etc., stopped the mouths of lions ; Hcb. 

xi. 33. 

126. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
etc. ; Fs. cx.xxix. 7-12. 

1 27. As J onah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth ; Matt. 

xii. 38-41, 


Bible Lessons foe Tuesday of each Week. 

EBIBLEMS. 


1. Be ye not as the horse or the mule, 
wdiich have no undex-standlng ; Fsalm 
XXxii.,9, 10. 

2. As iron sharpeneth iron, so, etc. ; 
. Frev. xxvii. 17. 

3. Christ a Shepherd ; Psalm xxiii. 1. 

4. Like grass which groweth itp in the 
morning, and in the evening is cut down 
and withered ; Fsal. sc. 4-6. 


5. Christ — Lamb of God; John. i. 29. 

6. Now we see through a glass darkly ; 
I Cor. xiii, 11, 12. ^ 

7. Feed my lambs—feed my sheep; 
John sxi. 15, 16. 

8. 1 will refine thee as silver is refined ; 
2Jeeh. xui. 9. 

9. Christ the light of the v/orkl; 
John i. 9. 
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TOT mstm — iist of texts 


10. All like skeop have gone mimy ; 

I Peter ii. 25.. 

11. Ghi'ist the door; John x. 9. 

12. Feed iJiy lambs — feed my aheep; 
John xxi. 15-17. 

IS. Clirist—luiler’s soap, and refiner’s 
fire ; MaL iii. 2. 

11. lam the ro?e of Sharon, and the 
lily of the valley; Song ii. 1, 

15. Ciu'isttlie Bridegroom; Matt, lx, 
15. 

10. Bo ■wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves; Matt. x. 10. 

17. 1 am the true viftOj ye are 
branches; JoVm xv. 1. 

18. Even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings ; Matt, xxiii* 
37. 

19. Christ the way— truth— life; John 
xiv. 6. 

20. Like a tree planted by rivers of 

yvator,;, Psul. 1. 3. . ' , 

21. Like chaf? which the wdnd driveth 

away; Fsal. i. 4. ' , , ‘ , 

2-i. Chinst like a .sparrow alone on the 
htaxse'" topi 7 ’ Tsah cii. 7 . ; ■ 

23. They shall mount up with wings 

' as eagles ; Isa. xi. 28*31. , 

24. Chi'ist— the Mediator; I Tim.'ii. 5. 

25. Joseph a fruitful bough by a well, 
eic. ! Gen. xlix. 22. 

20. Cbiist— the day-spring; Luke i. 78. 

27. As a sow that is, washed, io her 
wallow’ing in the mire ; 2 Peter ii. 22. 

28. Christ— horn of. salvation ; Luke 
i. 09. 

29. As the hart panteth after the 
water-hrooks ; Psal. xlii, L 2* 

30. Christ— Lion of the tribe of Judah; 

Pev. V, 5. 

31 . Can tiie Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots? Jer. xhi. 23. 

32. Christ— bright and tnoniiiig Star; 
Rev. xxiL 16. 

33. The Sun of righteousness shall arise 
with healing in hi.s wdngs ; Mai, iv. 2, 

34. He shall be a hiding-place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; 

.■■..■■.Isa.'XXxii. 2.' 

35. Like the shadow' of a great rock 
in a weary lantl ; Isa. xxxii. 2. 


36* Whole arrnonr of God— loins girt 
abottt with truth— hreost-plato of ligh* 
teousueHs— fret sl'iod, etc.; biph, v5, 13*15. 

37. Shield of faith — heUuel of salva- 
tion — .sword of tiie Bpirit— pi’ayer, fete.; 
Eph. vL 16-I8. 

,38. Pe are the salt of Gae earth * 
Alatt. V. 13, 

39, Ills right Immi is full of righ- 
teousness; Psnh xlviii. 10, 

40. Being compas-ied about with so 
great a cloial of witness, lot us I'uu the 
race, efc. ; Heb. xii. i, 2. 

41, Ye are the light of the world; 
Matt. V. 14(. 

42. Like vaiu upon the mown gras,*^ ; 
Psal. Ix.vil. 5, 6. 

43. Christ m the door of entranea ; 
tlohn X. 7-9. 

44, The Lord is, my stay’s PsaL will, 

17,18, " ’ ^ Mip.J 

.45, Like the heath In* 
parched place hi the wlHevness— salt 
land not inhabited ; Jer. xvii, 5, 6. 

46. lake a tree planted by tno waters 
—leaf green— not' ceasing from fruit ; 
Jer* xvil, 7*9^ 

47. As the partridge, etc., so he that 
gotteth riches not liy right, shall leave- 
them ill the midst of Ilia days ; Jer. 
xvii. 9-il. 

48. The wicked are like the troubled 
soa, which cannot rest, etc. ; i,^a. ivli. 
20 , 21 . 

49. The .storic knoweth her appointed 
time ; Jer. viii. 7. 

50. Brotneriy love — as th'e dow 
Hormon ; P.'ial. cxxxiii. 1-3. 

51. Like the fish-pools in He.shbun ; ^ 
Song vii. 4. 

52. The Lord is thy shade upon thy 
right hand ; Psal. exxi. 5. 

.53, Thy goo<lness is like the morning 
cloud, and the early dew ; Hos. xiil. 
L 7. . . 

54. Is not my vvord like a fire, and a 
hammer that, hreaketh the rock in 
iheces ? Jer. xxiii. 29. 

55, As vinegar to the feetli, and as 
smoke to tlic eyes, so is the sluggard W 
them that send him,; Prov. x, 26. 


The fish-pools of Heshbon are thus described by a traveller; — ‘ Two largo pools 
rising ouo above tiio other about throe or four feet, and each occupying the space of 
about two acres of ground; built of white marble, bottom and sides; water pcjdhetly 
deal’, and three or four feet deep. The •water outers the highest pool, and an e^iuai 
quantity flows into the lower pool ; and no more flows out from the lower pool than . 
enters into the higher one. 

* They are full of fish. Myriads of insects fly above the surface of the waters ; the 
leaping of the fish every instant at innumerable spots; the flow of the transparout 
water from the tails of the fish in the act of leaping for their prey, when the bright 
sun shines througii these transparoucies, gives to both the pools the aspect of two 
immense diamonds.’ 

; How Splendid and Just is every e;^hlem used, by the Spirit of God in reptt*sei5iflfig 
Christ and his Church! 'Before w§'\were informed of these facts, #o felt no' Very 
pleasSing associations while reading the emblem, * Like the fish-puots of lloshbnn.’ So 
iraporfant isft that the Bible ti‘ainer should fwiaish himself with a thorough know- 
ledge of the uiainwts, customs, dhd histt>t7 of eastern nations, ancient and modern. 
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5G. Go .to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
Fi*ov. vi S-IL 

57. Keep me as the apple of thine 
eye ?- Psal. xvil. 8 ; Deut. xxxlL 10. 

58. In whoiii ail the building fitly 
framed together; Exdi. ii.' 19«22. 

59. Compass me about like bees; 
Fsah cxviii. 8-14,. 

60. Though your sins be as scarlet, 
etc. ; Isa. i. 16-18, 

01. In thee a well of water, springing 
tip, etc. ; John iv. 13- 15. 

02, It is easier for a camel to go 
through & needle’s eye, than for those 
that trust in inches, etc ; Mark x. 23>2o. 

63. My horn shalt thou exalt; Psal. 
xcii. 9, 10. 

04. As the eagle stirreth up her nest, 
etc. ; Deut. xxxiii. 10-12. 

65. The wilderness and "the solitary 
place shall be glad, etc, ; Isa, x.\'xv. 1, 2. 

66. The parched ground shall be as a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water ; Isa. xxxv. 5-9. 

67. I W’ait more than they that watch 
for the niomting ; Tsai, cxkx, 5-7.. 

68. I am become like a bottle in the 
smoke ; Psal. exix. 83. 

69. The bruised reed and the smoking 
fla.x thou shalt not, etc. ; isa. xliL 3 ; 
Matt. xii. 17-21. 

70. In the shadow of thy wings will I 
rejoice ; Psal, Ixiii. 6-8. 

71. The righteous shall flourish like 
the palm tree, and grow like the cedar 
in Lebanon; ,Psal. xcU. 12. 

72. Bray a fool in a mortar, etc.; 
Frov, xxTii. 22, 

73. Like grass upon the house-tops ; 
Psfll. cxxix. 0. 

74. God is my fortress, high tower, 
etc ; Psal. cxliv. 2, 


75. God is my refuge, etc. ; FsuL 
jrlvi, 1-3.'. 

76. A sun and a shield, etc.; Fsal. 
Jxxxiy. 9-12. , 

77. The sun'Jike a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber ; Psal. xix. 4-6. 

78. Out of the pit and the miry clay, 

and set my feet on a rock, etc.; X^sai. 
xl. 2„ , , . ' 

' 79. Who is this that cometh out of 
Edom with dyed garments? etc. ; Isa. 
Ixiii. 1-5. 

80. Fountain of Hying viraters; Jer. 
ii. 13. 

81. Although the flg-tree shall not 
blossom, etc.; Ilab. iii. 17. 

82. As stubble before the wind, and 
as chalf, etc. ; Job xxi. 17, 18. 

83. His face shone as the sun ; Matt, 
xvii. 1-8. 

84. The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass, etc. ; Isa. i. 3. 

85. He that is slow to anger is better 
than he that taketh a city ; Prov. xvi. 32, 

86. Jesus Christ the chief corner- 
stone ; Eph. ii. 20. 

87. Lead me to the rock which is 
higher than I Fsal. Ixii. 2-4. 

88. The hypocrite’s trust — a spiders 
web; Jobviii. 13. 

89. As cold W’aters to the thirsty soul, 
so, etc. ; Prov, xxv. 25. 

90. Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
etc. ; Eccl. i* 4. 

91. Our days are as a shadow; 1 
Chron, xxix. 15. 

92. Crown of glory that fadeth not 
away ; 2 Tim, vi. 7, 8. 

93. The kingdom of heaven; Matt, 

XXV. 

94. Rivers of thy pleasures; Psal. 
xxxvi. 8. 


At tlie close of tliis list the tramer may take some additional Scrix>ture 
enibkiins. or a few x:)ointed proverbs and promises. 


Lessons for Thursday of each Week. 


PARABLES AND MIRACLES.— TO BE TAKEN ALTERNATELY. 


1 . Debtors, the two, or gratitude for 
jiardoning mercy ; Luke vii. 40-48. 

2. Fig-tree, or improfltableness under 
the means of grace ; Luke xiii, 6-9. 

3. House on tlie rock, and on the 
sand, or the consistent and the false pro- 
fession of the Gospel ; Matt. vii. 24-27. 

4. Husbandmen killing the son of the 
householder, or the wickedness of the 
Jews 5 Matt. xxi. 33-41. 

5. Leaven, or the spread of the Gos- 
pel ; Matt. xiit. 33. 


6. Mustard seed, or the spread of the 
Oosiiel ; Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 

7 Marriage feast, or the offer of sal- 
vation, and its treatment by infidelity 
and hypocrisy ; Matt. xxii. 1-13, 

8. Net cast into the sea, or the design of 
the Gospel dispensation; Matt, xiii.47-50. 

9. Pearl of great price, or the value 
of the Gospel ; Matt, xiii, 45, 4G. 

10. Piece of silver lost and found, or 
the. mercy of Christ to shiners; i.uky 

XV. 8 -10, 


S 
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IL Prodigal son, or welcome to peni-- 
tent sinners; Luke xy. 11-32. 

12. Publican and Pharisee, or accep- 
table and rejected worshipper; Luke 

^ 13. Pounds given to trade with, or dili- 
gence rewarded, and sloth punished 5 

sfcli fool%r tho misery of world- 

“"T kch man aid'lazai'us, or the end 

of sensuality ; Luke xvi. 20—31. 

ll Sheep, the lost, or the restoration 
of the sinner tho design of Christ s 
coming; Matt, xviii. n-14. 

17. Servant, the cruel, or the sin^of 
not forgiving others ; Matt. xvni. 21-35. 

1 SWer, or the hearers of the word ; 

Matt. xiii. 3-9. 

19. Steward, the unjust, or prepara- 
tion for the future ; Luke xvi. I-IO. 


20. Samaritan, the good, or impas- 
sion to our brethren ; Luke 
^21. Shepherd, the good, or the cha- 
racter of Christ; dohn x. 11 

22. Treasure hid, or rhe value of the 
GoSiUl; Matt, xlil. 44. 

2aL Tares among the wheat, cr bad 
among the good in this world; Matu. 

^“ 2 L'‘^Sents given to trade with, or 
diligence rewarded and sloth punished ; 
Matt. XXV. 14-30, , 

25. Vineyard, labourers m the,_ oi. 
the Gentiles admitted to equal priyi" 
leges with the Jews ; Matt. xx. 

26. Virgins, the ten, or true and false 
profession of the Gospel ; Matt. xxv. 

^^2?'. "Widow, the importunate, or pre- 
vailing prayer ; Luke xviii. 1-8. 


PAEABLES IH THE OLE TESTAAIEHT. 


28. The trees making a king ; Judges 

29. The poor man’s ewe Iamb; 2 

^To.‘ ‘"two brothers striving together ; 

^ 31 . The prisoner that made his escape ; 
i Kings XX. 39. 


32 !^ The thistle and the cedar ; 2 
Things xiv. 9. . 

33 : The church represented as a vme 
and a vineyard ; Psal. Ixxx. 8-16. 

34, The vineyard yielding wild grapes ; 
Isa. V. 1. 


M'lEAOLES PEOM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


i. The plagues of Egypt ; Exod. vii. 

" 2 . Slaving the firstborn; Exod. xU. 29. 
3. Moses divideththe Ked Sea; Exod. 

Egyptians drowned; Exod. 

^^5*. ^tuails and manna sent ; Exod. xvi. 

6. Water brought out of the rock ; 
^ xvii» 1 • 

7 . Miraculous healing of the Israel- 
ites*; Num. xxi. 7. . , 

8 Korah, Dathan, and Abiram swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake j Num. xvi. 
31* 

k Jordan divided ; Josh. iii. j4. 

10. The walls of Jericho fall down ; 
Jo.sh, Vi. 20. 


12 . 


U. The sun standing still; Josh, x, 

12. The sun darkened; Luke xxiii. 

13. Elijah fed by ravens; 1 Emg» 

^^14. Elijah multiplieth the widow’s oil 
and meal ; I Kings xvii. 8. 

15. Elijah raiseth the widow s son ; i 
Kings xvii. 17. 

le! Elisha multiplieth the widow s oil ; 

" frf ^Elisha raiseth the Shunamraite’s 
son ; 2 Kings iv. 18. 

18, Kaaman’s lepro.sy cured ; 2 Kings 

V 1. 

19. Elisha causeth iron to swim ; 3 
Kings VL L 


MXEACHLOtJS EXEECISE OP CUEIST’S FOiVBR. 


In gittog siglit to the blind. , 

, ‘ 20. Two at Capernaum ; Matt. ix. 
27 ♦■29* 

21. Several .at the sea of OsElee?, 
Matt. XT* 30. ‘ 


22. Two on leaving Jericho; Matt* xx. 

29-34. 

23. One on going to Jericho; hwka 

xvii. 35-43, ■ ' ^ * t 

24. One in the temple ; John xx, 1. , 
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In curing the lame. 

‘i5. Several at the sea of Galilee; 
Matt. XV. 30. 

In curing the dumb. 

26. One at Capernaum; Matt- xii. 
22-25. 

27. Several at the sea of Galilee; 
Matt. XV. 30. 

28. Another there; Mark vii. 31-3$. 
In curing fever. 

29. On Petcris mother-in-law ; Matt, 
viii. 14-15. 

30. On the nobleman’s son ; John iv. 
46-54. 

In curing dropsy, 

31. On a man in the Pharisee’s house ; 
Lukexiv, 1-4, 

In curing leprosy. 

32. On a man at Capernaum; Matt. 

viii. 2, 3. ■ 

33. Ten in the region of Galilee ; 
Lukexvii. 12-19. 

In curing a withered hand. 

34. On a man in Galilee; Mark iii. 
1-5. 

In curing long-continued maladies, 

35. Of twelve years’ standing ; Matt. 

ix. 20. 

In curing the palsy. 

36. On the centurion’s servant ; Matt, 

viii. 6. , 

In curing Satanic possession. 

37. Two men of the Gergesenes; Matt, 
viii.. 28: 


38. The Canaanite’s daughter ; Matt. 
XV, 22. 

39. The man at the mount of Trans- 
figuration ; Matt. xvii. 18. 

40. The woman with the spirit of in- 
firmity; Eukexiii. 11. 

In restoring an ear cut off. 

41. The high priest’s servant; Luke 
xxii.,50, 51, 

In raising the dead. 

42. The widow of Nain’s son ; Luke 
vii. 12-15, 

43. The daughter of Jairus; Luke viii. 
54, 55. 

44. Lazarus of Bethany; John xi. 
1-44. 

In changing water into wine. 

45. At Cana of Galilee ; John ii. 1-11. 
In walking on the sea. 

46. The sea of Galilee ; Matt. xiv. 25- 
29. 

In stilling the tempest. 

47. Sea of Galilee ; Matt. viii. 26. 

48. In increasing the loaves and fishes. 
In the desert; Matt. xv. 34-39. 

49. And again ; John vL 9-14, 

60. In procuring the large draiight of 
fishes. At the sea of Galilee ; Luke v. 
6-9. 

Id shndihg the fish with the money. 
51 . At the sea of Galilee ; Matt. xvii. 27. 
62. In paralysing and restoring the 
soldiers* In the garden, of Gethsemane; 
John xviii* 6-8. 


Saxueday Morning may he devoted to Scripture Greograpliy or the 
Catechism. 


At the terniination of such a course, any passage of Scripture may ho 
taJcen up, or any particular hook of the Old or New Testaments may he 
read progressively, with advantage, as every point will have been so fai' illu- 
minated by the previous training as to he comparatively easily analysed and 
apprehended by every ohEd in the gallery. 

Doctrine or teaching is to he found in the narratives, as weH as' in the 
emblems and precepts and promises, etc. of Scripture. The great proportion 
of schoolmasters, however, coniine the attention of their pupils to the simple 
facts of the narrative, without drawiag any lesson : and these they term 
Bible or religious instruction. They certainly are the shell ; but the sub- 
stance lies deeper, is less obvious, and vastly more important. 



LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR SECUEAR GALLKRT TRAINING LESSONS. 


The trainer, ^vlietlier initmtory or juvenile, may selects ono i 
ticular lesson for the day, or be may take them progressively as.t 
appear on tlie list. 

, Calculating £ve lessons per week, they would serve for a pci 
of above three years, and then more advanced subjects may 
chosen, or what is termed a more systematic course may be i 
sued, which both master and scholar will be better able to ana 
and picture out. 

This list is presented, not because it is either complete, or 
very best that might be selected, but because it is elemerUary, 
also because it happens to contain pretty nearly the very les- 
that were taken up by the students, week after week, darit\g 
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r^hoald preced-e tim miri ate points as a solid foundation, %ve tliere- 
fure oodt, in this edition, several Hats, of a n)ore consecutive cba- 
meter, that appeared in former editions,., but wliicb we find wore 
seldom if ever used even in senior classes. 


MUST WEEK, 
where from. 

Bread -^use. 

‘Water — uses, 

Light— where from— -uae. 

Eire— uses, 

SECOND WEEK, 

The cow— natural history. 

The dog— characte-r— uses. 

The hen— natural history— uses. 
Birds — general. 

Fishes— general, fins, etc. 

Tinan week. 

The use of clothing. 

The use of a dwcllhig-house. 

The use of air. 

The sun and the moon. 

The use of exercise. 

rOUKTH WEEK. 

Grass— why earth covered with it. 
Trees -.-uses. 


Flowers— nature— beauty. 
Vegetables— general. 

Potato— history — qualities— uses. 

EIPTII WEEK. 

The use of sheep. 

Sheep’s w^ool. 

Cottoxi wool. 

Flax. 

Silk. 

SIXTH WEEK,. 

Rain. 

Dew. 

Frost— ice. 

Snow. 

Lightning— thunder. 

SEVENTE WEEK. 

Punctuality. 

Order— advantages of. 
Cleanliness— advantages of. 

Modes of communicating thought. 
Respiration. " 


N,B.— The repetition of a lesson under the same head is no objection whatever, 
-as, in the initiatory process, it is impossible to exhaust all the points of any one sub- 
ject with children of any age. You -will, of course, according. i& the system, revise and 
proceed upon the previously acquired knowledge you have ascertained that your pupils 


Milk, butter, cheese. 

The bee and the house-fly compared. 
Web-footed animals — duck, goose, swan 
— nature— iiabits. 

The dog and fidelity. 

The bee and industr,y. 

Leather— how made— uses. 

Cheese— from what— and how made. 
The crane— habits and «.sos. 

The use of the eyes — how formed. 

The ear and hearing. 

Bats and mice— habits— uses. 

The cat— character and habit?. 

The lion— ciiaracter and habits. 

The wren— form and habits. 

Beef, mutton, and pork— compare. 
Boilii^g and roasting. 

What is butter ?— how made- 
Sheop^s ’Wool— diffcrencG in grain from 
cotton wool. 

The horse— form and uses. 

Indufrtry of the bee. 

An insect— beetle, etc. 

The swallow— migratory habits. 
Honey— how produced. 

The whale— natural history — uses. 
Nostril— position ami use. 


Circulation of the blood— proofs. 

Uses of colours. 

Boa Constrictor. 

Uses of leaiher. 

Uses of horns. 

The uses of hair. 

Perspiration— use. 

Uses of teeth. 

The cat— disposition and habits. 
Situation of the eye— proofs of wisdom. 
Humming bird- 
Sense of smelling— uses. 

Salt— how produced or procured. 

The brain. 

VTeaving— picture out the principle. 
Sewing— compare with weaving. 

Skin— position — uses. 

Muscles. 

Sinews. , 

•Bones. 

Joints. 

Oysters and shell-fish. 

Compare the bear and the sloth. 

The motion of animals. 

The ant— habits. 

Transformation of caterjullars— the but- 
terfiy 



Thick- sldnA<i3 aiiimals.. 

Weasel. 

Animal mechatiics. 

Wading birds. 

The spider—naturo— habits. 

Catching fishes, 

Candle making-varieties. 

Design in the formation and nature of 
the elephant. 

Sense and organs of smell— uses. 

Bills of birds— why so various. 

Boy’s sucker— the principle of. 

The frog— nature— 'Uses. 

The kangaroo. 

The owl. 

Breathing and burning. 

Sheep— natural history— uses. 

Knitting— what is it ? 

The pig. 

Nails of fingers and toes— nature and 
use. 

The snail. 

Birds— uses to man. 

Steam— condensation. 

Form of the earth — how proved. , 
Centre of gravity. 

Phases of the moon,. 

On slating a building. 

Corn— variety— qualities. 

The making and use of ink. 

Wheel and axle. 

Honey — qualities — how procured. 
Tears— nature— use. 

"Whale— natural history of. 

Silk— uses. 

Tanning. 

The silk-worm— where bred— history. 
Silk from the cocoon to the state of what 
is called organzine silk. ^ 

Silk thread— how made. 

Difference of strength between a cord or 
rope made of cotton, flax, wool, and 
.silk— picture out the reason. 

Bread— of what composed andhowmado. 
Tea plant, and use. 

Flax— its nature and uses. 

Cotton wool from its arrival in this 
country to its being made into cloth. 
The potato — history — proportion of 
nourislimcnt between it and bread. 
Bathing— use. 

Whoaten bread. 

Uses of sugar. 

Salt— its savour and use. 

Uses of colours. 

Flax and w'ools distinguished. 

Coffee— where grown— uses. 

Oaten bread. 

Popper— whore produced— uses. 

Eoofc of a tree— construction— ti00s, 
Oreens and cabbages. 

Distinction between animal and veget- 
able life. 

On hops— growth, etc. 

Hay-making. 

The vino. 

A chair. . 

The process of vegetation. 


Bird nests— composition apd use- ■ , 

Peacock and pride. 

The honey-comb— form and uses, 
Tasting— its use, ' 

The camel— form, disposition, and use. 
The silk-worm— nature and history, 

The crocodile— form and history. 

The tiger— disposition— habits. 

An egg. 

The serpent— variety— habits. 

The fox— character, etc. 

The ostrich— natural history of. 

The five senses. 

The monkey— nature— variety of form. 
Bills, legs, and feet of bii'ds. 

The parrot— does it actually speak ? 

The polar bear. 

Distinguish the appearance, clothing, 
and habits of the sheep and the goat. 
How various animals defend themselves, 
or means of protection. 

Points of resemblance and difference 
between the ant and the bee. 

The squirrel. 

The beaver— form and habits. 

The eagle— size, disposition, and habits. 
The pig in the sty— draw a practical 
lesson. 

The rein-deer— form— habits— uses. 

The hedgehog, and means of defence. 
Themole— formation— clothing— habits. 
The pai'tridge. 

The dove, or pigeon. 

Whale fishing. 

The stork. 

The sloth— form and habits. 

Winter clothing— reasons for. 

The herring— natural history. 

Cod fishing. 

Poultry— nature— uses. 

Veins and arteries. 

The falcon. 

Pearly nautilus. 

Brush making. 

The earth-worm. 

The cuckoo. 

The lever— different kinds. 

The character of the domestic hen. 

The use of feathers to a bird or fowl. 
The nightingale and robin. 

Pheasant. 

The eel. 

The hare. 

The goat. 

Claws— w'hy do they differ? 

On the shark— natux*al history. 

Pelican— form— habits. 

Giraffe. 

Camel’s foot— and natural history. 

"Uses of sheep’s wool. 

Breathing of fishes- 

On the teeth— form— uses to animals. 

Wool spinning. 

Cat’s and bear’s feet compared. 

Horn— uses in nature and art. 

Water fowl— varieties. 

History of the bat. 

Uses of shells. 
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The circulation of the blood. 

Sugar cane— -planting, hoeing, etc. 

The grinding of the isugar cane. 

Indian corn. 

Trees—parts and uses. 

The dry rot in timber-supposed reasons 
— effects. ' ' - 

Refining of sugar. 

The ingrafting of fruit- trees. 

Difference of strength of cotton and fiax. 
On sago. 

On making tea— the water, in what state 
of heat ?~just boiling or long boiled? 
On rice. 

, On the fire— how the materials ought to 
be placed. 

Barrel making. 

Cocoa nut, 

Papilionaceous flowers and leguminous 
plants. 

Nettie and uses. 

Basket-making. 

Leaves— nature— use. 

Uses of bark. 

Reaping, 

The oak and acorn. 

An ai>ple— qualities— use. 

The way to make dry toast properly. 
Cotton— plant— where from— uses. 

Sails and their uses. 

The turnip and uses. 

Battering ram. i 

India rubber— nature— uses. 

Birds— migration. 

The fig. 

Sowing and changes of seed. 

Protection and dispersion of seeds. 
Different kinds of grass. 

Pease and beans. 

Arrow-root and tapioca. 

Cyder and perry. 

Plaster — nature, composition, and uses. 
What is coal, and its uses. 

Blowing the fire. 

Uses of fire. 

Ploughing. 

Heat expands bodies. 

The pin— how made, 

A ship— formation and uses. 

Qualities of gold. 

Lead— quality and uses. 

The difference between gold and lead. 
Ploughing and harrowing— uses. 

Glass— of what composed. 

Paper— what is it— how made. 

The pulley. 

The best mode of ventilating a room. 
Pottery in its simplest form. 

Pottery more,' complex. 

The use of the simple geometrical 
figures to children. 

The difference between lead and iron- 
uses. 

Boiling— effects on various substances. , 
Compare a nail and a pin. 

Sir H. Davy’s safety lamp. 

Iron ore— whero found— how manufac- 
tured. 1 


Gas — how made— how transmitted. 
Plaster and the plasterers. 

Sandstone— parts, composition, uses. 
Why does lead sink and cork float ? 
Evaporation, 

The making of a flower-pot. 

The paving of streets— why and of what. 
Quicksilver— where found— uses. 
Putty— nature and uses. 

Sulphur. 

Glass— nature and itses. 

On the ascent of smoke in ehinmeys — 
why. 

Phosphorus. 

Plaster— difference between that for 
building and that for inside walls. 

The mode of putting on coals and stir- 
ring a fire. 

On dyeing. 

Uses of lead— iron— gold— silver — pecu- 
liar qualities. 

Needle-making. 

Uses of mountains. 

On a key. 

Heaving the lead. 

Mountains— composition. 

Properties of matter. 

Copper, 

Uses of iron. 

On skating. 

On nails— form— of what composed. 
Saltpetre. 

Silver— various uses. 

The loadstone. 

The governor of a steam-engine. 

The separate condenser. 

Use of a hammer. 

Horse-shoes and shoeing. 

A hinge. 

Gas-raaking. 

Different kinds of saws— uses. 

Iron smelting. 

Magnetic mask — qualities — use. 

Brass. 

Brimstone. 

Drying— why and how. 

Flint. 

Tin— where found— uses. 

Gold — platina — brass — copper— quali- 
ties — compare. 

Gold and silver refining. 

Making of shot. 

Steam— how produced. 

The atmosphere— composition and uses. 
Water— composition. 

On light— nature and properties. 
Properties of heat. 

On frost. 

On the wind— causes. 

Uses of glass. 

Air is a substance— prove it. 
Gravitation— results— discovery. 

Form of the earth— how proved. 

On, ploughing and sowing. 

Revolution of the earth— diurnal— prove 
The seasons — cause, etc. 

Elasticity of air. 

Centre of gravity. 
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Congelation of water. 

Phases of the moon. 

Uses and composition of water. 

Oil. , - ■ ■ ■ 

Ice, water, steam— what are they ? 
Oiaiids. 

Snow, sleet, hoar-frost— iises of snow. 

Air has weight — the barometer. 

Air a compound body. 

The principle of raising water by the 
common piimp. 

Ebbing and flowing of the tides. 

An echo produced— elastic. 

Lightning— thunder. 

Season of spring— why. 

On wind— its applications by man. 

On shape and size— develop the ideas. 
The cause of an eclipse. 

Astronomy— the planetary system. 
Tides. 

The polar stars 

Centripetal and centrifugal forces illus- 
trated. 

A sea and a lahe illustrated. 

A hammer— uses and composition. 
Horizon— cardinal points. 

On the thermometer — construction— 
use. 

A knife. 

Minerals— various. 

Optics— reflection of light. 

Outlines of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. 

A post letter. 

Brewing. 

A balloon— form and composition. 

■What is a valve ? 

Comets. 

The specific gravity of bodies. 
Oeogi'aphy— rivers, etc. 

Candles — composition and mode of 
making. 

Dew— nature and uses. 

The atmosphere— height and weight. 
Influence of heat and cold on the pen- 
dulum. 

Shoe’making. 

Keedle-making, 

The air-pump. 

The steam-engine. 

Latent heat. 

The pressure is as the depth, or equal on 
all sides— prove. 

The flow of watei* in a syphon— how ? 
The making of gunpowder. 

Air supports combustion— analyse. 
Sound— how produced. 

The inclined plane and uses. 

See-saw, the commencement and opera- 
tion. 

The diving-bell. 

Eclipses of sun and moon. 

•A syphon and intermittent springs. 

The trade winds— causes. 

Bookbinding-' uses. 

The transmission of heat through fluids. 
0SO of carpets, and of what -tex.tttre 
ought they to be made. 


Soap-boiling. 

Wiiat is rain ? 

Motion, etc., of light. 

Prisms. 

Action and reaction. 

Force pump. 

Sweeping the floor in order to prevent 
the dust rising— xfl'iilosophy of. 

On making ink. 

On Barker’s mill. 

Bali frame. 

Means of getting light. 

Distilling. 

Magic lantern, 

Bramah-pre.ss. 

Capillary attraction. 

The wedge. 

Elements of mechanics, 
lieflecting min‘ors— plane and concave. 
Ventilation of a room by the window— 
or how ? 

Convex lens. 

Diving-bell. 

Illustration of chemical attraction. 
Duties of swinging in the play-ground™ 
Glass-maker, 

Summer solstice. 

Illustrations of pressure of air. 
Fastenings for clothes. 

Allies and reasons for writing. 

Cooper. 

Harvesting. 

Vis Inertiiie— pictui’c out. 

Sandals, etc. 

Bowing and sculling. 

Soap-making, 

Effects of heat on animal.'?, 

Advantage.s of order. 

Modes of communicating thought. 
Air-balloons, 

Strength of .silk and cotton thread com- 
pared. 

Blotting paper. 

Umbrellas. 

Expansion of heat. 

Billows— wave. 

Day and night— their causes ajod uses. 
Methods of producing light. 

Pi*oofs of pressure of air. 

Different modes of marking time. 
Figures and form. 

The arch. 

Wedge. 

The common pump. 

Lines of latitude and longitude. 
Engraving. 

Mechanics’ drawing. 

The tides and their causes. 

Printing- 

Bleachiug. 

Horizon— cardinal points. 

Stem, leaves- 
The pulley. 

Different parts and action of the steftm' 

engine. 

Latent hent. 

Musical sounds. 

Air— a fluid— pressure equal m allsKl^^». 
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Oalranic battery. 

Eiecti’ical machine. 

Eiectrlc telegraph. 

Air sni'tports combustion— how. 

Aurora borealis. 

Slurincr’s compass. 

The. barometer-^parts— uses. 

The magic lantern. 

Uses of pores in tlio skin. 

Printing of cloth. 

Joining' in carpentry. 

Ditferent kinds of grass. 

Engraving. 

The arch— keystone, etc. 

Telescope— use. 

Fix, fed stars. 

The milky way— what Is it ? 

Uses of rivers. 

The 1;j*ade winds. 

Why is the pouth wind generally warm ? 
Eil'ecLs of gravitation. 


Why is snow white ? 

Why is the foam of a billow wliite ? 

Formation and use of tiic screw. 

Is -vegetabio life favourable to animal 
life ? , . 

Effects of , fire on silk, woollen, cotton, 
and linen cloth. 

Effects of preventing the egress of the 
per.spiration of the skin by particular 

, , clothing. 

Felting or milling of cloth— how pro- 
duced ? 

The hand— construction— wisdom. 

The palm-tree— nature— fi’uits— uses. 

Strata of the earth— how and why so 
placed ? 

Fossil i-emains of animals. 

, Kefining of silver. 

Molting of the eagle. 

Fluids and their laws. 


' Students comxdcdii tliat they cannot find books on science and tlie arts 
from wMcb they can derive a knowledge of tlie points required to be 
pictured out in tlio daily training lessons, witlioiit an extent of reading 
>,vlnch they cannot accomplish, and a variety of voluminous works which arc 
beyond their reach. They also equally complain that Bible commentaries, 
tvhile fn general they give a good doctrinal or practical lesson, yet' they do 
mot present the natural picture or the As on which the lesson rests, and 
%vhich is so uniformly presented in the Scriptures themselves. 

Our answer is this, bring up the childi'eu to your owm level, whatever 
that may be, the sifstem of communication enables you to do^ and 

that will be greatly higher than any class of children that may he placed 
under your charge; and you and they, by this exercise, will mutually 
acquire a power of analysing terms, and picturing out ideas that will 
render folio volumes less and less necessary. Your own mental powers ’will 
get so sharpened up - as to analyse more and more, during the ordinary 
process of reading such books as are -within your reach, which, coupled with 
the inci'eased power of observation that practice bestows, ^rill enable you to 
rise to a height of laiowledge certainly as lugh as can be demanded in any 
initiatory, juvenile, or senior elementary school. In institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, the idea uniformly must accompany the term, otherwise the 
, pupils cannot advance one step. It would be well were every master, 
with ordinary pupils, not deprived of such organs of acquiring haformation, 
to adopt this natural process. Hence the .surprising substantiality in the 
knowledge acquired by the interesting unfortunates of a deaf and dumb 
liistitution. 
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MEMORANBA— FOB STUDEHTS AND SCIIOOt-TBAINBl^$. 

Txib following bints -were pnmarUy addressed to tbe students in tlie Nonna! 
Senunai’v, at a time wbOn tbe state of.tlic autbor’s bcaltb prevented Inm 
from enforcing tbe same points: during tbe w'cekly public and private 
criticisms. They are added here in conseq^uence of the demand they met 
with ni their less permanent form. • 

INTELLECTUAL TBAINING. 

3 . SiinpHdty is the most distinguishing featm*e of the training system, 
unci the last and highest attainment of a trainer. 

2. Train not the intellect of the child merely, but the child — ^tbe whole 
man — ^the moral being. Bemember that the child is only trained * in the 
way be should go’ when his physical, intellectual, and moral (of coimse 
religious) powers are simdtamousty exercised in accordance with the precepts 
and , principles of the divine record. 

3. Let everything pass through the understanding, in the first instance, 
before you lodge it in the verbal memory. In other words, never connnit 
words to memory imtil the meaning be j)rewously analysed, pictured oxtt, and 
understood, 

4. Do not omit to exercise the verbal memory of your pupils, only let it 
he subsequent to the exercise of the understanding. For example, if a 
hymn is to be committed to memory, reverse the usuoal metliod ; lot it be 
thoroughly analysed before the children are required to repeat it. 

Q, Plctming out is a hiudamontal principle of the traimug systetn. 
Picture out the outlines first, which is -the natural mode, and let the same 
pi’ocess be observed in tawing out the minuter points progresswely, Ke™ 
member what we have often said, the portrait painter does not finish an eye 
or the mouth, and afterwards the outlines of the face. Ho gives the out- 
lines of the whole fiice in the first instance, and thou the outlines' of every 
feature in succession,, and finishes none of the ieatees entirely until he has 
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painted tlie outlines of all; sucli is tlio natural, and, tlierefore, tiie- efficient 
pi'ooess. ' ^ ^ ' 

6. If you have drawn tlie picture properly 'out in words, wMoli cannot be 
done vnihoui familiar illustrations, wthin, and not beyond tlie experience of 
your pupils, the clnldren must be prejpared to give tbe lesson, just as they 
would recognise the lilceness of a human face. If they see the picture 
properly drawn, they must be able to tell what it represents. ^Vhen we say, 

‘ picture out,’ always remember that the children draw the picture with you, 
and make part of every sentence their own, and this is done not by mere 
question and answer, but by question and ellipsis mixed, 

T* You will remember, that however highly useful and necessaiy objects 
and' pictures of objects are, to interest and instruct the ymung mhid, yet the 
systematic principle of picturing out in words is more varied and efficient 
—a pictiu'e or object represents one condition. In conversation, or at tbe 
' gallery lessons,' tlierefore, picturing out fills up those innumerable interstices 
of a quality or subject w'hich no number or variety of real objects or 
pictures can possibly do. We proceed on the fundamental principle, that 
every wmrd in the English language either represents an object, a. comhimtion 
of objects, or may be inciuved out in words representing objects, 

8. When w’'e speak of picturing out by familiar illustrations, every term 
before it is used, and every part of a subject yoii take up, w’e refer to every 
lesson in grammar, etymology, geography, .natural liistory, natural science, 
the arts of Hfe, and >Scriptime in its Mstory, emblems, imagery,, doctrines, pro-, 
inises, and precepts. 

9. Allow idl or any of the children in the gaUeiy to answ^'er simultaneously. 
Notice one or two of the answers or fillings up of the ellipses, whether these 
be right or wrong. Comunce the cliUdren who give the en’oneous answer 
that they are wrong, and exercise their minds by analogy, illustrations, etc., 
up to a point that shows them error. If you do not notice the wrong 
answers as well as the right ones, they ■vdH continue to he repeated. . If you 
notice no ansvrer till you get the right one, you will only create, or at least 
perpetuate, confusion and noise. Cause the whole children to repeat the 
correct answer, not in the xn'eoise woi'ds formerly emi^loyed, but by altering 
or irmriing the sentence. Let tbis inverting process be frequently done, at 
every leading point of the lesson. This is a fundamental principle of the 
system, and unless strictly attended to, much of the power of the gallery 
wifi be lost. In order to secure that all acquire the knowledge proposed t(f 
be communicated, it is not necessary that all answer at any one time, in the 
frst instance; but it is necessary that you secure the eye of the whole 
children, and as a natural consequence, their attention. 

10. Do not say to the child, You are wrong ; but endeavour, by exer- 
cising liis mind, to prove to him that he is wrongj and where he is in error. 
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11. You must not children to answer or fill in tlie ellipsof 

at tlie same eaoii' child .will synipatlnse "with that class of quostious 

suited to Ills own natural cast of mind. 

12. The siDiultaneous method' of answering, and tlie sympathy of tljc 
gallery, is vastly more natuml and effective than theiudhidual nieihod. 
You may very soon, by question and answer, exhaust the knowledge of any 
one cluld (or pump the well dvy ;) hut you cannot so easily exliaust one 
hundred seated in a gallery, variously constituted as they arc, and all 
being permitted to answer. ■ The master’s duty and privilege, is to be, as it 
were, the filterer, purifying and directing all the answers, and leading thoiii 
in a proper channel. 

13. Let yoiu' uniform practice in every lesson be qmettons and tUqma 
mi<sed^ not the mere question and answer system. Keinernber that the 
interrogatory system imts the , mind too 'much on the defensive, and is too 
exciting to lead or train the child easEy,- naturally, at so cfficientiy as the 
Tinion of the two. The qTiestion,|)?i/m;p6' the water^ as it were^fram the well — 
the ellipsis directs its course ; the master, as we have already said, is the 
filterer, who sends it hack, as it %vere, in one pure stream to all. 

IT. A purely elliptical lesson is very tame. Mixed u our principle* 
The question sets the mind asth, the olhpsis directs what has beeri set 
a-mo\’ing. 

15. In forming; an ellipsis, do not raise your voice so as to give warning 
that you arc maldng a pause, otherwise the atteiilion will flag, as the chiid-' 
ren will oftentmics listlessly wait till they hear such elevation or altered 
tone of voice. 

16. YTienever the chEdi’eo cannot readily fill In the ellipsis, you have 
not trained them properly up to that point. 

17. K'eyer foi'in an ellipsis in the course of n question. 

18. In forming an ellipsis, do not give the first syEahle of the word; thus, 
do not form an el...lipsis in such a manner. 

19. Question and answer is not training ; simple ellqisis is not training ; 
but question and ellipsis mixed m training. 

20. An ellipsis is a powerful and very natural link in training, but if not 

judiciously made, may become very unmeaning axid trilling. The ellipsis to 
hefdkd in. ouyM always to he some word or words which the chUdn.u ought to 
hnoWy or which they have at the time been, irmued to, and udiich, \vhc,n so 
expressed by the children, while it awakens attention, fixes the whole point 
in the memory. ' , 

•,2l. An ellipsis may be madeTn mental exercises witli pupils ofnny ago. 
The younger and more < %nqraht'The person Is, the more frequently will it 

, ' ■ , *''S00, illhstKU.Ion, 
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require to be made ; just as yotmg children require to be more closely led 
than those of maturer years. The master and scholars sympathise more 
intimately hy question and ellipsis mixed than by any other process. 

22. The old teaeliing system is too- much like travelling on a railroad, the 
objects pass by too rapidly in succession, without being sufficiently impressed 
on tbc mirid.. You mark and digest as you go along, on the training system. 

30. Altliongh UESFOKSBS, or children questioning each other on a given 
subject, admit not of training, yet practise them frequently as a revisal of 
wlmt tlie children do know, and as an exercise on mental composition and 
enunciation, in forming and answering the questions. 

24.. Rememher that the, exercise of the faculties is the chief and important 
part of educationf not. the mere amount of Tzmtoledye imparted. We acquire, 
after a, II, little knowledge in school ; the important matter is to have the 
outlines so fully, broadly, clearly, and firmly laid, that the childr’en may- 
have the power of acquhi ng and filling in the minuter points after they leave 
school. 

25. Ahvays keep in view that teaching and ti’aining lU'c distinct things, 
and that the former is mcluded in the latter. 

20. Remember tbe important practical truisms, the tvmj to do a thing ^ is... 
just to do '/q and we only do a thing... ice do it. Training may be doing 
not mei’ely with the hand or the to-ngue. but the understanding and affections. 
Moral training, therefore, means moral doing. 

27. Do not forget that most important practical axiom. A lesson is not 
GIVEN UNTIL IT IS DECEIVED. It IS oiily offered. You may speak, and ' 
your pupils may hear, hut your lesson is lost unless they imderstand. It is 
true, you must possess the knowledge you meau to infuse, hut the manner 
hou) is practically paramount. Study, therefore, manner, voice and sim- 
plicity, as of primary importance. You all know the powerful effect of 
Whitfield's preaching, biit you have only to peruse bis discourses to see 
wliether the powder lay chiclly in the superiority of the matter or the manner. 
Indeed, your own experience in the Seminary must at once show you how . 
powerless the possession of knowledge is, without the power of communicat- 
ing It 

28. Use no words beyond the comprehension of the youngest child in the 
giilJery or class. 

29. In questioning, avoid using the word what f ■ Such as — It is a what ? 
— ytm move onwards to ‘what f 

00. In a gallery lesson, your , standard of simplicity, whether in the 
iuitinttny or juvenile department, is the yomigest' children. If they cannot 
draw the lesson, you liave overshot their heads, or led them blindfold on the 
way. The picture lias not been chwn true to nature. 

01. In the initiatory or infimt department'' of the system, whether the 
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cliildren are two, four, or eiglit years of age, commence with analysing sxici-i 
familiar objects as strihe their' sense's, particularly articles of clotliing, 
furniture, etc., and as they advance, the next step may he the three kingdoms 
in nature, and then the four elements (popularly considered) in their great 
outlines, ah, earth, fire, and water. 

32. The training system, in its intellectual department, does m.'^t present a 
list of subjects and books, a knowledge of which the pupil is to acquire, but 
is a X’cy to unlock the subject of any hook. That system, however, is not the 
training system under which the whole moral being, the cldkl^ Is not trained 
physically, intellectually, and morally. 

33. A lesson not in accordance with ‘picturing out,’ is not conducted on the 
training system, 'What is true in regard to children, is still more apjmvent 
hi adults. We all admit that the intellect receives its highest polish wlien 
the whole affections, as well as the whole , understanding, are exercised On 
this point, frequently draw your attention to the stiiking difference in the 
intellectual elevation of workmen who, are acquainted with divine science, 
and those of equal natural powders, who are acquainted only with secular 
science. The training system, therefore, as a system axq)licahle to the moral 
being, i.s incomplete witliout Bible training. 

34. If the young mind, especially 'when it remains uncuitlvatcd to five or 
six ycai’S of age, resembles a 'Wiiste field orevgi:ovrn with weeds and thorns, 
you must first root them out, and endeavour to pulverise tlie soil, ere you 
can hope that the seed you attempt to sow -will penetrate the gTound, take 
root, and bear fruit. 

35. The training system (intellectually) in its different stages, may be 
shortly stated as follows : — ‘In the initiatory department, the bold, clear, and 
well-defined outlines of every subject. In the juvenile dejiartnAent, some of 
the more minute outlines. In the adult class, and in the Ilnirersit^v, 
minuter still ; and in after life, these same outlines may contiimc* to be pro- 
gressively filled up by reading and observation. 

PHYSICAL TliAIXIKG. 

35. Physical exercises may be used as an end, or only as a means to an 
end. You ought to use them in both views, but eliiefiy in the latter, viz., to 
secure the attention, to find access to the mind in the exercise of the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties. 

37. Be exceedingly careful of your clnldreiTs health and idiTsical halits 

in both the covered and uncovered school-rooms. A stronger sympathy 
exists between the hiteBectual and moral and the physical powers than k 
generally imagined. • ' , 

38. The great secret of seeming’ -the attention of diildren, and thereby 
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tri, lining tlieir mental and moral powers, lies in a proper and continued 
Tanety of pliysical exercises* 

30, Let pijy&ic^il exorcises not only precede, Lnt accompany every mental 
exercise, otliervnse yoii cannot secure proper attention, 

40. Unless yon arrest and keep the eyes of aJl the children in the gallery, 
you have no security that all are learning. ' If you do this, the simultaneous 
answers of the few, purified by the master as a filterer, will be heard by ail, 
and all vill leam. 

41. On thoii* first admission to school, the cliildren must have a larger 
amount, and greater variety, of physical exercises than afterwards, just as 
the drill-sergeant exercises raw recruits. In other words, the younger the 
children are, the more physic^il exercises do they require to keep up the 
attention, If you mistake as to quantity, at all times let it be by ghung too 
many rather than by giving too few, 

42. Never commence a lesson till you have drilled your troops in the gal- 
leiy, and obtained perfect silence, and the attention and eye of every clnld 
present. 

43. If the hand is not properly emifioyed in school, it must be employed 

in mischief. * 

44. A clap of the hands, and a short laugh, are like letting off the steam 
jntffs of the boiler, Avhich enable the engine to work with greater regularity*, 
the.y prevent those explosions so common at the dismissal of schools. 

45. If you find any difficulty in getting the children to repeat a hymn 
distinctly and without a drawling tone, cause thorn to repeat by turns the 
hymn word by word, and then fine by line, and they will soon acquire the 
tone and manner you wish, provided also that you yourself set the example 
of articulating every syllable slowly, distinctly, and elegantly. 

46. Articulate yourself, and cause the children also to articulate every 
word and syllable separately and distinctly^ and the unavoidable accompany- 
ing stitFness vfill soon weai’ off, and leave a clear and effective emmeiation. 

47. Speak yourself, and cause the children to speak in a soft and some- 
times under-tone in school, and allow them occasionally to extend their 
voice and their lungs to have fuller scope in the play-ground. 

48. Never speak through your teeth — spread or open your mouth w’-ell in 
speaking, articulate eveiy syllable distinctly, and every word separately, 
but of course emphatically, and cause the children to do the same. The 
exercise will supple the lips, and assist you in emmeiation. Remember to 
exercise yourself daily for three or four minutes at home, in repeating such 
woi'ds as the following: — B,c-ca-pi-tu-la.-tion, re-ca-pi-tu-ia-tion,em~pha-ti- 
cal-ly, em-pha-ti-cal-Iy, in-eom-pre-hen-si-bi-H-ty, etc., every syllable 
being fully and clearly enunciated. 

49. Enunciation is a much more important part of training than is usmslly 
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imagined. Clear craiuciation i» a dm qm non in a sclK'>ol-t 3 :aIncr, It h 
ccrtmnly one-lialf of tile po’wer of Q, pidtMc spealuer. 

50. Be sure you keep- tlie play-gTOixnd, ilower-Lorders, and out-door 
conTeiiienceSj neat, cleaiij and in tlie utmost order. 

51. Traill to cleanliness, by causing all babitually to be cleanly. 

52. Let the movements to and fi'om the play-ground generafiy lie accoiu- 
panied b}-' vocal music— some obeerfiil, miiinatiiig rliyrno or otlior. If of a 
direct moral tendency, so much the better. 

53. When you have the opportimity, allow the children, or ]:>art of fliem, 
by turns to weed or rake tbe ground, or pick up the stones. The more 
perfectly a h militatre you give the command, in a Brm, soft tone of voice, 
the nioi*e improving is the exercise, and the more delighted are the children, 

54. A large, empty, or unfurnished hall may ho made a play-gTOuud, 
when better cannot be had 5 but health )*equires that there he the open, 
fresh-aired, and uncovered school-room, 

55. See that the galleiybe kept clean, the large room'^nd edap-roorn 

well swept and occasionally washed and well aired, .coistfct 

health of the children. , ' . ^ ’ 

5G. Stand at least seven feet from the gallerf — pace along very little— let 
your position in general ' be with yoiu* left foot rather behind — your head 
perpendicular, so as to move it easily from side to side, to secure tbe eye of 
the children, the rest of your body forming an oUim angle, quite a la Frun^ 
ctrise, ' 

57. Train your scholars to keep their eyes shut during prayer, and they 
will acquire the habit of doing so in chure}}. ' 

58. Train the child how to hold Ms hook properly, not with the thumb 
in the middle, for that will... tlie leaver. Why? etc. 

59. Check the slightest approach to rudeness or indocency. Permit no 

one to call, nicloianies. ' ■ ' ' ■ 

GO, Look behind over your shouldex*, and march and 

you may form them into any Bgnre in a line jmu please, — raise your linger 
perpendicularly — cause the foremost child to keep his eye on it as you move 
it in a straight, curved, or wave line, while walking belbre him, and let ea.ch 
child in succession fix his eye upvon the shoulder of tlio otic walking hofore 
him. This can be done without the use of marks on the floor. The habit 
of marching in order cultivates orderly habits, obedience, attention, and 
docility. 

^ nBMCIOIJS, MOE.U:/, INTELLEOXIJAL XlUININO. 

6 L Take every opportunity in the .course of your lessons of cultivating 
respect for parents, and alHn lawful -authority j of course, Iov <5 to God md 
paramount obedience to His latr, as' the JXilo and standard of obedience. 
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i)S, Sectilar or scientific training lessons may intelleotiially elevate one 
man a,1)ove Jiis fellows ; but Bible training morally elevates Mm in likeness 
to Clod. Tbe latter, Iiowever, under oiir system, is not a wliit less scientific 
than tlie former. Botii are eqirally intellectual in tbe basis on wMcb tbe 
lesson rests — ^tlie one only is moral. We cannot refrain from quoting, as 
memoranda, one passage from Scripture, and one from Cov’per.* — 

* Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth ; ’ (buildeth up.) 

* Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 


Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible’s true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman^ never knew ; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies.’ 

' 63. Remember that mere Christian knowledge in tbe bead does not 
morally elevate — ^practical knowledge alone morally elevates. Doin^, in 
conjunction with tbe understanding and affections, is moral training. 

64. I trust it is unnecessary to remind you that moral and rebghms 
instruction may be given, and moral and religious habits formed ; yet that, 
without prayer, one most important ingredient towards success is awantiog. 
If it is light in you to commimicate rebgious bistruction, and to train the 
young to proper habits during those hours when parents cannot be with 
them, you are hound to pray for success, on the jirinciple of ‘acknoiviedging 
God in all your w’^ays.’ 

65. Be miformi?/ ^^resent with the children when they are at play, and in 

conjunction with the other influences of the system they wilf he restrained 
from much ev.ll, and trained to much good; for thus they will mmilkirmvdy 
have in operation the influence of the master, their play-fellows, and their 
own conscience. ‘ . 

60. It is of little use merely to tell a-cliild not to sin. If you wish to 
train him not to sin — not to steal, for example, illustrate by such occurrences 
as Achan in the camp — ^not to tell lies, by the sad frite of Ananias and 
Sappliira — not to indulge in pride and vanity, by poor Absalom, ; and when 
these and many others are fully and progressively pictured out, the children 
will he prepared to knoW’, and in some measure to feel, the principle — ‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out,’ 

.67. No lesson in ordinary science can exhibit the pow'er of the system 
equally to a scriptural one — an emblem-, for example — ^because in an ordinary 
scientific lesson the moral powers are not necesm’ily exercised. 

« Yoltaire, 
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GB. Katxural soiMce may and bu^ht to be rendered a Imndinaid to scrip- 
tural science ; indeed, ' witbont' a considerable acquaintance witb it« niiicb ot' 
tbe revelation of .God’s will must remain dark and unmeaning, and, of 
coui'se, tminteresting to tlie young- mind. In a trainnig lesson In natural 
science, tbe master and scholars may or may not ckaw n moral lesson *, lait 
in tlie natural emblems of the di\dne word, a moral lesson 'tmisl be di'awm 
For example, a moral lesson may be given from tlie natural history of tlie 
.rose in an exercise in botany ,* but in Bible traniing, a moral lesson mmt be 
drawm from the passage— ‘I am the rose of Sharoud By tliis system, you 
3 nay have, as it is said, a Sahhath school every day of the weeh^ that is, you 
may infuse, by Bible training in the gallery, as much Bible liiiowledge every 
day as you would on a Sabbath, and this without atallinterfcrijig with otlier 
branches of education. 

69. Kot only is a knowledge of a natinal science, to a considerable extent, 
necessary in the person who would practise the system of dafry Bible train- 
ing, but he must render ' himself finnUlai* also with the manners, customs, 
imagery, climate, and productions of eastern nations. We have ojfry to 
look at the Psalms for a convincing proof of the necessity of this. . Consult, 
therefore, such books as describe these manners, customs, etc. The 
Eeligioiis Tract Society of London has many publications on these sulpccts, 
at very moderate prices. 

70. You will find excellent practical lessons in conaincntaries on the 
Scriptures. For the pictm*e or the simple lesson that should be diwn, 
how'ever, you must generally depend on the analysis of the meaning of the 
natuiul language and emblems used by the Bible itself. 

71. In regard to Bible training, think of the importance of storing one 
new point of Scriptme each day in the minds of the ehildi'en, or BOO points 
per annum; and how luminous 1500 points would render the pages of 
divine truth, dming the five years before the age children usudly can read 
for themselves. Such would render the child intelligent at family -worship 
and in the sanctuary, and not less so in privately j^er using the word of 
God ill after life, when its narratives and promises, its natural emldems Jind 
imagery, -would be so many bright spots meeting him at every page. 

72. One smom objection to the system of Bible training lias been stated 
by some worthy sedate persons, that the children hiive things -made so plain 
to them m school, that they are not likely to read the Scriptfires at home. 
Facts, however, distinctly prove the reverse; for not only a.ve the children 
more disposed to read the Sciiptures a,t home, but many a * Ha’ Bible’ 
has been relieved of its dust, and taken doivn from the shelf by parents,, at 
the requestor their children, that they might have read to thorn (before they 

* Large'Family Bible. 
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could read for tliemselves,) of the ravens which fed Elijah — of Jonathan, who 
loved David and saved ills life — of Saul of Tarsus — and of Jesus at twelve 
years of age sitting and conversing with, the- doctors of the law' in the tem- 
ple at Jcrusjdem, Facts, indeed, fully prove that moral training at scdiool 
has not only a direct influence on the clnldren, hut a po-weriid reflex 
influence at homo. Next to family training, it is the primary moral lever. 

73. The first lesson, and the continued lesson, in a training school is 
obedience — instant obedience — quite a la militaire, Whatever orders you 
give — require histant obedience. Obedience, imtant obedience^ lies at the 
root of all proper training. By disobedience man fell, and by obedience he 
exhibits his restoration to the image, love, and favour of <Jod. 

74. Authority is not nmintained, far less established, by a loxid, harsh, or 
angry tone of voice ; a low, gentle, yet fii'm tone, is decidedly the most 
efficient. To female trainers, more, particularly, wre w'ould simply say, he 
firm, 

75. Never say to a child, you are disobediexit — train him to obedience. 

76. The moral training, in some respects,'is more deep and lasting in a 
family. The intellectual training is decidedly more effective in the school. 
An exclusive ffunily morfil training can never equal that in wfoich the 
public school lends its pow'erful aid. The family wants that wliich the 
training school has — sympathy of nmibers of the same age. Tliis is the 
secret of the po wer of the training school. . The school ought to assist, but 
never supersede, fomily training j indeed, it cannot, and does not, by the 
acknowledgment of every parent.*'^ 

77. Remember that the training system can be examined only foom its 

effects ; the amount of iutellectual knowledge can, but the moral training 
cannot. As in a family, so in a moral training school, we perceive the con- 
duct of the child, but the process is, in a groat , measure, hid foom the 
tramient observer. . 

78. It is quite in your power to train the children to imitate your 
manner and tone of voice. If, tlierefore, children are under your care for 
many months, and enunciate improperly, or are rude in then- manners, the 

. ffiult is yours—you have not trained them — ^in whatever way you may have 
taught them. . 

79. Remember that while bad habits are a barrier to the introduction of 
good principles, good habits strengthen and fociiitate the exercise of good 
principles. You are, therefore, by the very term irainer^ expected -and 
bound to ciiltivate good habits smiuitaneously with good principles. 

80. The moral training of a juvenile school is less effective than that of the 
initiatory or infant; in other words, with young children rather than with 


^ See Testimony of Parents, Appendix. 
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those advanced;' and: Ibt '^is'.']^iaiUTeasdiaj that tlie yoitngei* tlic clilld is, 
the fewer had habits has tho trainer h") undo or emdicatc. 

81. Eemembcr that children of three or four years of age do not- 

time with those of seTcn or- eight, cither hi the gallery or in the play- 
ground. 

82. No mistake has been more common of late than the use of the tenn 
moral training, when the parties actually mean moral, teaching oi* instruction. 
They aro distinct things, the one being Jmowkdt/e, the other praelice. 
Practice onght, but does not alw^ays follow knowledge. 

83. If you are to train your clnldrcn properly, raentully as ivell as 

physically, give, them of fwi. If you don’t give it they will take it, 

and that in the- form of mischief. Let the natural buoyancy of youth have 
its full play ut proper times* Direct them in, but do not deprive them of 
sport, and yon will secure then: confidence and obedience, and also acquire 
a knowledge of their real dispositions. 

84. Devise amusing games for plaj-gi’ound exercises, and such' as will 
cultivate kindly affections; for example, forbearance, eonrteousness, etc. 
Discourage all games of chaiice-— encourage all innocent games of skill and 
dexterity. 

85. Remember, in training childi'en, that the mode is not to put tilings 
out of their way, but in thek way. In the flower-border, therefore, wo 
should not place the pink or strawberry, the gooseherry-bush, or the clierry- 
tree, beyond, but witliin the reach of the youngest child. Such things 
must come within their reach frequently through life, and it is well that 
they be trained to the principle — ‘ Look at everytiung, and touch nothing.* 

8fi. Train to forgiveness, hy causing the child to do a generous act'uui 
to another who may have offended him. Discourage the slightest approach 
to cruelty. 

87. Train to benevolence and generosity by making tho cldid practically 
so — no matter liow trivial the action or gift. The principle may be ex- 
hibited equally witli a penny as with a pound, by a khal look as liy great 
personal sacrifice ; by the widoiv’s two mites as * hy the rich mans gihs.’ 

88, Self-love is natural. Do nothing to eucoiii’ago it in your sdnhirs. 
Remember self-love is a principle, but self-iniportrmee is a habit. 

80. Nemr push a chUd or puU hmi out hj the arm. To speak ought to l>e 
sufficient ; and it will be so if you take the natural and |>roper means, pre- 
suming, as w’c do, that the children have undergone ti certain course of 
training. You u’-ill perceke tho principle of obedience k Involved in this 
point, , ' ■ . ■ ^ , 

, &0, Never omit to .draw a suitable' moral lesson from, tlw dally secu'kf, 
as wtdl as froin the* Tilhic lesson. ' ' ' ' > ' ' 

!)L Remember thit the kllaancg ofY-he^ play-ground k not merely 
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pliysical and moral, but extends to tlie infelleettial; for if yoix allow tbe 
^xtra siemn to get otf tlicre at sliort mtertals, you on tbe retuDi 'of tbe 
children to the gallery, more reasonably command, and actually secure, 
that undiviticii attention whereby 'the whole mtellectual pow-ers arc more 
fully exercised* Tliere is a si/mpathy^ t/^er^ore,. between the covered and 
imcovered school-rooms. 

02. Romember that the moral effects produced on the children at home, 
under our system, have heon found to be, not merely in proportion, to the 
amount of knowledge communicated, but in proportion to the physical and 
moral exercises of the play-ground and tlm gallery. 

93. Wherever there does not exist a positive objection on the part of 
parents to boys and girls being trained together up to the age of twelve, 
do not separate them ; and when you are under the necessity of teaehmg 
them separately, if possible let them have the Bible lesson together 
in one gallery ; as we have often stated, and as we believe you are all con- 
vinced, from experience, that moral ti’aining is deprived of one of ifcs impor- 
tant links by the separation principle. 

94. If a child does a thing improperly, or neglects to do a thing it has 
been hid to do, the simplest way to check such impropriety is to cause the 
child to do the thing. He may have tlirown Ms cap, on the floor, instead of 
hanging it on a peg; simply call Mm back, and see that he hangs it properly. 
You may have told iiim to wallc soffly up stairs^ — ^yoxi hear him beating or 
shuffling with Ms feet as he ascends ; call Mm back, and see that he waJIcs 
up every step in the way you wish liim. This method repeated will produce 
the habit, wdien a threat, or a scold, or a cuff, vdthout the doing, may be • 
Instantly forgotten. The certainty of being obliged to do, is better for the 
memory than the longest speech. 

95. Keep the eye of your pnpils upon yourself. Let them feel that your 

eye is upon them. You will secure then their attention — ‘ I will guide 
thee by mine eye.’ . ' - , - 

96. Demand regularity, precision, direct answers, and order, and you 
cultivate obedience — ‘ Let all things bo done' decently and in order.’ 

97. Eemeinber what we have often told you in the Seminarj^, that as thex‘8 

is no doctrine in Scripture which is not practical, so there is no duty 
enjoined that is not doctrinal. The idea of exchxding the peculiar doctrmes 
of Scripture from a religious education, therefore, is at once ii'rational aiid 
impracticable. ' . . , 

98. When a pupd disobeys or breaks a rule, do not scoid—'piGtme out his 
fault. If from forgetildness, it -will he enough to cause him — do it If from 
inattention, still cause Mm — do it For the first offence, the condemnation of 
his fellows will, he suiiicient; but if a second or repeated ciffence, Mtliougli 

■ liot on the same point, still cause Mm — do the tAmg, but punish 'iiim by de- 
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priviiig hhn of sometMiig lie'iiiiioli ' Taki crtro, lio^vewr^ tlinl t!t<? 

deprivatioa be sliorfc, and mt, snch -as mil 'teix^pt Itb conni'ninlons iu ivM 
mure for las piiiiislmiont tlian sjTapathisc mth you in your displeasure mu1 
coTulemnatiou of tlie offence committed. 

BO. By eaasing the clultlreii to walk} or marclii to aiu:l from the p'ulbr} , 
and to and from their classesj one after another, in pwils^st c<rf.!i*r, 
you cultivate obedience, and the habit of cacii his 'luhflihMur ids 

kf/Uimate and proper place in society. Yoti know timi In a trainlnc: waj.ifd, 
every new scholar strives either to walk first, or he iiugers bdiiiul and 
•^von’t walk at all. 

lOD. Do not imagine tliat yoir are traimng \vhen yon, merely IniTi aJi4 
twist the words of a sentence, how'ever adroitly, without pivturing ovt 

101. A constant reference to God’s W stamps on the mind its Ingii 
authority as a rule of life. 

102. Aim at the cultivation of the mind of a child every day, by cX” 

creising all his faculties. The memory of words is only one fiicidty ; the 
memory of comparison, anotlier; the memory of a fact or story, a third ; the 
memory of reasoning, a fourth; the memoiy of mimher, a fifth; the memory 
of conscientiousness, a sixth; the memory of order, a seventh; tlu- nioinury 
of music or harmony of sounds, an eighth — every intellectual iuul rn(>ml 
faculty, etc., etc. The exercise of one poorer or iaculty does not interfere 
with the exercise of another, hut the exercise of all strengthons all ; and the. 
exclusive exercise of one does not cultivate the mind of a child, hut only 
a portion of it. Ou-r ohject under the training sgslem is to rg 

faGiiUg dally ^ in the most simple, easy, and natiunl niiiuiter, and to 
keep up the sympathy between mind and body, by exercising both. In 
other words, to train the child as a compound, physical, intellectuab and 
moral being. 

103. Let your example in moral conduct, tones of voice, and gcmcYd 
aspect, and demeanour, always bo what you desire your pupils to hecouK*. 
The observation said to be made by the physician, ‘ lltsifr «iu I (h. hut 
do as Ibid you,’ won’t do in a teiiner. 

104. Example is acknowdedged to be more powerful than pr«.H,;e|'.f, but to 
the precept and example of the master or parent there must be added the 
doing by the child. Then, and not till then, is the cltild niuler irmning. 
Without the doing he is only under 

ion. 'A trainer, whether parent or schoolmaster, ly following niitiiml 
principles, can mould his pupilsin manner and In mind almost any wiiy ; iw 
feels no barrier save that ho cannot change the heart; but ho can, mid bngtit, 
faithfeUy and prayerfully to use those means % wdiidi mid ihnmgk wMeh 
the Dhine Spirit operates, and to wMcly the most soleimi proiwlso# are at- 
tached. , ^ ■Train up; a child (not the- understanding merely) iii the W’ay Im 
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sboiiicl go, and wlieii bo is old lie wEl not: dopant ii-om itj’ be %vill not depart: 
from the way lie Hkofilti go, 

106. SnifPLlciTY. — Do not imagibo that -you lower yoitr dignity ly being 
simple, you cannot be too simple — ^tlie Scriptures arc simpk-«-tlieiiiost cul- 
tivated minds are ahmys simple-— tliej use simple terms, but they grasp 
noble ideas. The most complex madilae is, simple In its pm-ts. One is 
simple, and a thousand is simply a thousand ones. 

107. NoTmEG- KEW, SAT soaiE, — ^Youiig students sometimes object to 
the system, by saying, 0, there is nothing new in it ; everything, every 
part of it, is simple — ^plain— and obvious. We admit this to be true ; we 
also admit that thei’O is ‘ nothing new under the sun;’ but we, at the sain,e 
time assert, that whilst steam existed, in the gai'den of Eden, and in the 
days of Noah, and that brass, and fron, and timber, were knoum in the days 
of the wise man who uttered the expression just quoted, it is only lately that 
such materials rvere so con'ibmed and made use of, a:s to furnish tins genera- 
tion with the simple yet complex steam-engine or locomotive, which renders 
human elfort In our tunes more effectiYO, Wiiy not admit the possibility of 
an iinpi’oved mode, more simple, more natmul? Why not an improved mode 
and improved machinery for training. the child? 

108. Tell ficts, but not reasons — ^the chilcfren ought to be prepared to 
give you the reason, 

100. In Bible training, in such subjects as ‘Noah was a preacher of 
righteousness,’ Illustrate that by every stroke of the hammer being 
m obedience to God’s command, it sounded or prmcked to the ears of the 
people the coming deluge. 

110, Condescend in manner and simplicity to your children as the best 
means of raising tiiem up to your level, 

111. If you employ your sehoiatus’ time fully, and according to nature, 
you will not require to scold them for idleness or misbehaviour. Bcoldiii^ 
Is a poor substitute for tnming, 

1.12. A monotonous tone of voice never is Impressive, it ought thereto 
to lie avoided. , , ; 

1|B. You will remember u/hat 'was often repealed In the Seminary.: 

are to make an . Impression, we inust.,.?wahe m impramm* It is the 
physical mouth and the physical air by which you make an impression on 
ill© pliybical car. 

,1,14. In musing the children to read a passage or sentence after you, and 
in ^mirprmm of 'mlm^ at the fct start never ^ve them more tliaii tw^o 
or three words. to coi'flincnco with,- otherwise theywIB not read, simiiftane^ 
ously. To read a long point' at first, which -yon expect , the dilldren to fol- 
low, is quite m uunatwal as to trot a horse from the stable door- 

lll). EnEfFSES.— You may Ibmi a questicm' so that the .answer Is a niere 
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guQSB, lint an ellipsis oiigBt, never id 'be iiiatle so tlmfe tbe ansiwi^ or filly ig* in 
is a guess. Imy mdi ellipsis destroys, the progress of the tralifiiig pro<^e,HS, 
■wlrich ellipses, properly made,. are so well fitted to elfect. 

■ lie. ]\Ioi<AL Pr.ECE3?TS. — Tram yoiu* pupils to be kbid and 
founded on the scriptural lu-ecept, ‘ Be comteous,’ etc, 

Kot to crigTosri the conversation-— ‘ Thou shall not steal.' 

Not to read another’s letter, although left open on the table, Ymn ile* 
eighth commandment; and also, "Do unto others as you vniuld wish te 
be done by,’ » 

Evil speaking (* stealing’). 

A look may he a lie (deceiving). 

Not to elujck one who propagates an evil report (injustice). 

,117. Prove to your pupils, day by day, that every preci^pt- in Bt.Tlptnrc i- 
a command as well' as the Ten Commandments, they behig only a sunnnary 
of all—love to Ood, and love to man,, 

118. Pkaveu.— (‘ In all thy ways acknowledge God.*) 'FergetfalnesR of 
God is the fruitful source of all evil. 

119. Lying-. — ^Tliis, like selfishness, or its fruit, is almost univer- 

sal in children. A lie to Mdo an offence, or a lie from fear, Is too common 
in the world. Picture or draw out, therelbre, in conj nneti^-m with %X‘n,r 
gallery, the slightest attempt to deceive in any of your children, llils will 
weaken the propensity, just as the exercise of lying streugthciis tlie iwil 
principle or inclination. 

120. Tliink of the power oUkahlt — the walk of the soldier, t!m sail<.#r, thy 
shoemaker; the dilBculty of overcoming or imdoing habits; the old 
bachelor, the Jew, the idolater, the provincial dialect of a country, snul!'- 
taking, and innumerable other habits exhibited in diffcTcnt (sountrics and by 
different persons in the same country. Boav important, therefore, mtist Iwa 
earli/ 1 mining to proper habits ! 

121 . Picture out the goodness of God in adapting the varit anirnak it; the 
situations in which they arc placed ; Jltf to the whau\ to suit ilir^ euld 
regions of tlie north; and long or short wool or hairs (*» .'•bo.-p rtud ^.nlicr 
animals, according to the heat of the climate, etc, I'he snujo /visd'fm iii all 
the varieties of the vegetable world: each auited to its fdiiiuUc and circum- 
stances. llWew., also, in turning the mmeral strata of the earth edgeways, 
or in an angular direction totvards the snrftiee. 

122. The VoiGB.^The cultivation of proper and varied touts of folm in 
most Important, so 03 really to make au hnprassion. Al’iuiy of tiio most 
common w’orcls in use secin,' to express iiieahing, jiml without pifttiiiif miy 
stress hpon -tills ‘point, we 'may i|uote a few of 

lightoittg— flash — ^^sombre— stprm-r-’huadcario— cateict— 

—low— calm-^bree^e-^tremen'texs-:cmsh— gentle widsper, cie., etc. 
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’ 1.2(1 T'iarotjg'lKHit the wlicjle'€om*^5e\of tmming^M 'CliUdj ^'tliirrilute tli« 
I'liglier )uuth-e« of actioji by a four - of offendmg mtjier tbaii Irom a fcnr of 
(nmipbxriciitj cte., etc* ' ' ' . , ' 

MISCFtFAKFOBS. ' 

124 1 3.100(1 noi; remind yon of what nearly every student has expressed, 
that no man can thoroiigbly understand the training system until he prac- 
tises it. Although this fact may not he appai'ent to all, yet the principle of 
not knowing until, we practise, is not only in pjerfect accordance with every- 
day experience, but with God’s revealed w'ilh The Scriptures suy, ‘ Kc- 
that doeik the will of my F ather shall knmG^^ etc. , and again, ^ Add to viriiie 
himkdg$;'^ in other words, doing good adds to our Icno^vledge of what is 
good ; so the power of moral training, which is doing, is knov'n best by tho.«e 
who pmetise it. 

125. You will plot^so to rennembor that development may bo understood 
as merely unfolding a point or subject; education, a leading out; and 
training, a leading on, or practical haliit. Tniiiiing, therelbre, includes all, 

126. Vocal is aii essential part of the- system hi every department, ’ 
wd'iether initiatory or juvenile?. Cultivate the art yoursedf, and should you 
foe an indideremt singer, selci^t two or tliree boys or girls, who sing best, to 
lead the 3‘est. Kbtblng tends more to soften, to enliven, tiiid to train your 
children, than ti lively air or verse, at inteiwals duinag the day, or a3i anthem 
in the riilddle of a lesson, suited to tlic subject. CMldren are fond of singing 
songs at home, in the streets, at pday, and at work. We can oiily displace 
wo3‘thIcss and dojii ora Using songs by substitinii3g othci's of an opposite 
tendci'K’v, and those are best and most ^easily acquired in school, by the , 
synipatliy of mnabers. 

1 27. Eemember that twelve or eighteen months^ attendance Indhe Korinal. 
Sennmary will 'not make a peideet trainer--r“that peiiod' nier^J as 
, 3Tmch Instmetiou and p3*actical exemse as enables tlie persevering stodant^ 
to train limtself aifterwardB. The . training ^stem.fs g, 'k®y ivheraby to, 
unlock any subject; but the knowledge of the. subject itsoH must be had 
elsewhi'ire. Of course, we speak compai’atively ; for the mhid cannot be 
exf?reised upon literary, sdentiftc, , religious, and moral subjects, for six 
months, without greatly adding to its stock of knowledge. In one word, 
the com’so of tmining efmUes the imimr to ccmmmmate uU tmhmwSi or mug 

acfpdre^ m a simple md effiskntmmmri'r ' _ . 

' ' 12’S. , Bmmg Ckmes^^-Thmi is somueh speaking In a training school, that 
you ouglit not to midertako to' teaching' of -an. evening ckss^if you can 
possibly avoid it; for if you- fafthMIy' perform your duty, by tramhig tlie ’ 
elilldren from nfoie okdock a.m. tlB four o’clock p.m., and be with thepi.'on . 
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tlio premises tlie whole timp, you will require the e’^xming ilir red', roid ihr 
prtrparmg the lessons of the following day. 

129. Dimer Dour . — ^Where there is no dwcUing-lionse attuehed to thr- 
schoolj do not leave the school for dinnei'j or oven for lunrheoji at iiilihflu v. 

It is preferable that the children bnng dinner or limclienn, or luire it pro- 
vided for them, and remain at play within the })reinises at inid-day. 

K30, In estimating or comparing systems of odueatlon, be careiul not to 
he led away hy more words, for of late years tl'iere has l)ecu a very general 
alteration in tlie terms used by nearly all teacliers and directors, puldic 
and private. We have^ for .example, the term infant iu^tead uf 

iniaiit educatmi^ when, aflcr all, the pfirties mean irdaot imekbaj.^ not 
training — a teaching without development. We have also moral trmnhtfi 
used, when moral teaching or instruction is all that is meant, and Mim\ 
even the apparatus or platform is awanting, without which the .tuond training 
of the child cannot he conducted, ■ 

131. The question has been asked, if children can only sj^inpathiso witli 

their equals in years, how do they manage to unite 'with their teachers In 
the sports of the play-ground? does the disparityin age not lay the children 
under restraints -which prevent the trainer in some measure from anlvlng at 
a knowledge of their dispositions? Our answer is shortly thi« — Cbildnni 
sympathise in their sports and mental attainments more readily with their 
eqxials in years than -with those much yomiger or older than {hemselvc?s. 
Older children generally will not, and do not, put themsedves on a level -with 
the younger, either physical^ or mentally, from jmde. or narlb/: 

but a schoolmaster or trainer secs it to he bis duty to coMJvsccutl evi*n to the 
youngest, just as a fond mother would dress a doll, or u father Icoome a 
riding-horse to bis chlldven, on alUfours on the floor; and altliongh be arnl 
they do not pcrfeeily sympatMsc with etich csther, yet tiicy sympatbi'-t' 
enough, by such unilbrm or frequent condesccjnsions, ns to eiiable them b* 
amre at a very full knowledge of their real di^posIt^V^)is. 

132. Give short lessons^ and give a viuiety each day, ublcit produces tla^ 
most healthful state of mind, just as the physical po’,cers of the budy aTV 
rendered more healthy by a simultaneous exercise of all, ratlier than simply 
of one or two. Exercising the mind, therefore, daily, m Utt-mry as n-ell m 
soionthic mid nu'ffal subjects, will produce a eonditigu the most healthy and 
vigorous. 

133. In teaching to write, let every movemo'nt of the classes be m much, . ’ 

as possible simultaneous |K}ns-*ptit away 

copy-books— stand up— turn right, Ie% or •wrlnchcver way ytm wish ,ll« ' 
c'iiOdron to move. 

134. Lei mental arMmefoc uniformly precede as wall m accoimpany 
arithmetic by rule, and idim Ike study will become a h'lcasiire. 
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1,*3r>. lii Engiisli, grammar, tlie various 'cas<ss, etc., must Iw illusitrated 
familiarly. For example ' cem-^Tha gift was preseuted to mo 
•— ffie belijg tlia olijeetivc. ■ ' I^msmshe clog is JoIm'S—tlm dog 

being JoJms property or possessioti. Cause .tlte cdild or ehildj’cu to give 111ns- 
trations, at evciy lesson, 011 each of the tenses, moods, etc., tluit may form part 
of‘that day’s exercises, by one or two short sentences formed at the iiiomcrit, 
— ^on slate, or on paper afterwards in written composition. Each boy will 
%'ary the IllustJ’ations according to his pecrdbir cast of mind, and thus keep 
up fin intense interest in the class. Such illustrations, or mental compositkm^ 
ought to precede the committing of the rules verbally to memory ; indeed, 
the exercise enables the pupils to form rules for theinseives. It may he 
proper, liowevcw, in every case, that the children afterwards commit to 
memory the exact words of the approved rules of accomplished grammarians. 

ISO. As it may fall to yom' lot to opeti Juvenile Training Schools of 
children of all ages, from six years up to twelve or fourteen, wo ■would give 
you the following hints respecting dii'Bculties which have been experienced 
in tliO formation of some of om*new sdiools: — Whatever Ijrauclies they may 
be learning, or at whatever stage they may he, turn them bade to the 
beginning, and bring out the- smipic clear outlines first; then Teturn, as 
before, and draw or picture out the less hold — ^account the ikets and materials 
the children may liave been furnished 'with, as .useful only to he laid on a 
broad base, and erected into a firm siiperstructiire. 

L‘17. For one trainer, without an assistant, 80 children is the preferable 
number for a gallery lesson: 150 requires great strength and energy, and a 
fulhtoned vo'ieo; 20 is rather too few for the purposes of developing a 
sutHcient variety of mental power and dispositions. It is much ca^^ier to 
train 40 than 4, just as a large family is much inoi*e easily trained than a 
small onto 

188. You will acknowledge that tlie infant or initiatory school is not the 
lo'west, hut the highest in the scale. • A man who makes a good infant 
trainer, never falls in making a jBrst-rato juvenile trainer. , A, ■ rough 
gardener may raise course plants, hut an experienced one can alone ho 
trusted witli exotics. 

K30. Ill (hoosing an assistant, unless he Be, trained like yourself, jTai arc 
certain to injure your pupils. Assistants generully take charge of the 
younger <dassep. If untrained, you ■will have many had habits in Ims pupils, 
mentally and bodily, to undo before you can carry them forward as your 
own. ’ ’ ’ ■ . 

I4(K Pirx'CfxrjALrTT, — alvrayli present iu school at the proper 

rather before your pupils-— Be pimctual in commencing and cloaiug 
your lessons. It Is In the school as in the church, a oongi'egation alw’ays 
meet In proper time when the minister is ■punctual. 
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141. Wo belloYO most people e^tpenence tlmt they never Mam a thuig 
tUoroiigliiy, until tliey teach it ver~bdll^ or by wrillng on the subject. Teach.- 
ing others consequently is .teaching ourselves, 

142. Train your children to give honour to whom honour Is d,iie — not by 
telling mendy, but by causing them to do, 

148, Xn the phy-(jromcl occasionally engage in the of the children 

— a dull, cold, lifeless snpermteiidencc %Yili never inspire life into ymir pupils, 
nor confidence in yourself. This is applicable alike to inilints, juveniles 
and adults. 

144. In every moral traming school, hut in the initiatory department hi 
particular, great patience k requisite,— -a quick, InuTiod tone of voice will 
destroy your influence — a soft tone subdue^ anger and iE temper, just as ‘ a 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’ 

14fi* When you give reproof, .uniformly lower the tone of your voice, and 
: tiie same when drawing the practical lesson in Bible training. 

,i46. In .every department see that- the flowcr-boirders are well • 
the children will delight to rake them, and pick up the gravel stones from 
the play-gi'ound, oi', in fact, to do any piece of w’-ork, if you only make their 
doing so a privilege. 

147, Voice, — You aE know the difiSeulty of getting rid of a bad habit in 
reading or speaking. One may he told of Ids fault, ;md he slumii how to 
get rid of the erroneous tone or manner, iind yet in nine cases out of ton he 
, does both nearly as before, the moment he reads or speaks. It is, thereibre, 

" only by frequent attempts and frequent repetition of the same words or 
sentences, that lie can be trained to read and speak well. 

, 148. AguicultubaI; Schools.— A lthough very few of you Imve the oppor- 
tunity of actually practicing toning, yet you ought to conduct tnuniny Immu 
on its various principles of manure, crops, etc., and ploughing, digging, har- 
rowing, sowing, reaping, etc. etc., which can of coui'se lie carried out mom 
practically in country schools. ,We ^vould recommend the piuctice t.T mak- 
ing occasional excui’sions to the country with the puf>iis, t<,> cullect .specimens, 
thus unitijig practice and theory. On tlie same principle, in teaching geo- 
metry, tl'ic pupils' atention ought fi’oquently to be called to the application 
which may be made of the abstract, truths demonstrated. Were the pupil 
.after demonstrating the propositions on winch the measurement and caleu- 
. Mon rest, to be required actually to measure a rectangular,, fiohl, arulealeu- 
f&le Its ednteut^j, Ms, interest -in; thU study would be greatly lucreiiw!. He, 
^ meaning and a use in every Ene he draws, and eveiy %iira hb 
' ' . , , ’ . ' 
'#5^0 every parish or dfetnet'. school- .fcrnished with Bpecimens of ft® pe- 
jiowers, minerals, an4Iivihg animals, which might be rtlested i 
by the cliiId3reit’':oll4h^ schod!j;hbl 'only would the teinds of the , youth l» 
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ifiay very sliortly repeat a few points in this form : — 

1. To overcrowd a scbool with nurahera ifs always injnrious— sometime/ 
miooiis. In the present condition of society a school for the poor and w^orldri^ 
classes cannot pay itself, else yon starve the master or mistress — ^ndn then 
health, or give a very imperfect education. 

2. Tlic same trainer cannot conduct an evening class and a day training 
school, The amount of speaking is beyond the power of any man to reach, 
if he does his duty to liis d/iy pupils. 

Do not expect to have an efficient system unless you have pJav- 
pmmd properly arranged, gallery and a trained master imited-otherwise it 
is a disjointed maebine. 

4. Weekly fees ought to he ahoHshed, il'possihle^thcy are a loss of time 
to the tnai]er-~degrading to a certain extent to his own- feelings by their 
•frequent repetition, — they also tend to demorahse the parents by the 
frequent attenipts to get rid of tijo wecldy charge. The pnictice also tends 
to prodxico in-cgularity of attendance. Let ,the fees he pdd quarterly, in 
advance— each quarter being exactly 12 weeks, calculating a month for the 
summer vacation, and ’irhat k paid for is almost ceriam to he imsessed. At 
all events, demand silver, not pence, in advance. In cveiy case this plan 
will siicceed, if prudently managed. 

5. A xn&mk training school alway^s succeeds better when the maste or 
inistre® Is not dependant on fees, A fixed iki all cases is prtefemble. 

muhi h ItxvQim In every pohit of'&ls aiT^gemeat--dir«tot^^ 
fcmniers, and p»ents» The master, of course, receives and hands owtiie ' 
receipts to’tlio treasurer., . , , ' 

- A ti-aincr ought to be spoken to as Me as possible in school; mi no 
director should exhibit the appearance of finding &ult, by word or Ibojk, in ' 
the presence of the children. ' ' i 

C. 'W 0 do not rernember of a school that was managed, or was attempted, 
to', he mimaged, by a tege committee of ladies or gentlemen, tat what was . 
ae«]y ruined. ‘Wliatiscroryhoay’staemess,isnooaeV Theoomnd^ ' 
maybe as laige as you choose, to got money, eto., eto.-~the actual managerr ■ 
«Sfht not to exceed time in any case.; and, to instire snoceRS, the priuciwl/ ; -, 
eOBtroliiaust centre in one of tiwe thrw,if unity and, efficiency im w he 
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attained. The large committee still hold the power, and can be present at 
the annual examinations. , • ' - , 

7. It is of great iiriportanco, at the establisliment of a new school, or the 
appointment of a trainer to an old one, that, with the exception of two 
persons, all parents, and visitors, and dmcctors he exclude*! during the first 
two months, until the master drills the' childrou into order am! establishes 
o])eclience. The^e two im^mm ought alwags io be the same. This arrange- 
iiient, in every instance, has been attejulcd wdth the most benefi<‘ud results, 
and deerming to adopt the principle has ruined some schools, and led to the 
mmoval of the master or mistress, 

8, A :dxed salary to the master is found more suiiabhj and expedient tlian 
part salary and part fees, partiotdarly during the first year or two, when the 

: prejudice of parents is to he overcome, and the inuHter is loaded with diffi- 
hidties, arising firorn the rudeness, and ignoi'ance of the children. An^ aver^ 

■ ^oieded sehool will prove a certain failure. It Is pi'cferable to oommenee 
vfith about 60 dtelren, if ahoVe six years of age, and when these ate moulded 
into order a few more may be added until the list rise to 100, If inlriatoiy 
under six years of age, nearly twice the number may be commenced -with. 

0. In providing education or training for a destitute j>iU‘ish or district, w'O 
must not expect all the worst children to come out to scliool in the first 
instance. Should there' be a sufficient number of clijliben in tlitj whole 
locality to fill tlmee schools, only a small proportion of the most mglcetcd. 
will come out to the^n’if,— principally the children of the respectable tradesmen 
and mechanics, — a larger number to the, second and the third school alone 
secures tkaoMare brought out. '■ Thus W'hat the philantliropist most earnestly 
desires, which is to out the most depraved and ignoraitt in the first 
instance, or perhaps essMusively, can only he accomplished by taking out or 
providing for all This has been our uniform experience in week-day and 
Sabbath schools. The practical lesson from this fact is apparent. 

SYMPATHY OP NUaiHEES. - 

Directors of schools have of course hit one object in vicnv, vii!., the indl- 
ridual benefit of the scholars, and eventually, as a cons<><|^uence, the intellec- 
tual, physical, and moral elevation of society. Tlie proper clirt»ctiou of the 
Sgmpathg of Numbers^ therefore, ought to iiold a primary place in all their 
_,^H6thiug should be omitted sn ihe construction of the school pro- 
orh the choice of properly trained _nmste, to mMor Hie maohiaety' 

/ If incomplete, it wih be ineffiecHi'e j when oomplete, it li^ never ’ 
■'^iMj^^l^ducing striking and 'most importaiit resnlt^rcsults that uilgM ■ 
Christto pMknthropist hope tlmt the exteiiaioa of mord 
throu^ufc the 3feng& and breadth of the hmi would 
eventually m oirreiit ‘<^'so4oty, to that * rightoousnOto would 'mi' - 
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down our streets like a mighty river.’ Such institutions would not mteifere 
with, but rather promote parental and teiily training, ‘ as they walk by the 
-way, as they sit down, and as they 'rise • up ; ’ * line upon line, line upon 
line, precept upon precept, precept tipon precept, here a little and there a 

libfcled , ; 

We have only to look at the power and elfects of sympathy xn a moral 
training school, based, as it is, on scriptural and natixral princijjks, and, 
applying the rales of arithmetic, multiply by a thousand or ten thoitsand 
tunes, and carry an eye forward to the time when these children, now under 
training, shall become the parents of another generation, and the succeeding 
one also under the same influences, and draw the natural conclusion — inia- 
giT.mtion Itself can scarcely <#er-estimate the brilliant results* 

At present the means are not actually in operation whereby crime can be 
prevented, and the poor and the neglected physically and morally elevated. 
Let directors, and all who ought to ho directors of schools, seriously ponder 
these things. The proofs that this assumption is not overcharged, we rejoice 
to say, are abundantly stable. We, of course, can only use the means which 
Ood has promis<^d to bless. 
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MOKAL TiLVININCr SCHOOLS— IN XHB LINK OF A STEHET. 









SBBBNOCKj — VIZ, InITIATOEY foe ISFAKigj 
Seco2«i> Feooe m Cektke Builbing, 







-Small Tnximm School, Initiatoby ok Juvenile, 
WITH Mastek’s House, Second Flook* 


Play-Groimd, 
120 by 66. 


a: Claas-Boom, lli*6 by 12. 

, This i« mderstood to be o*j, the line of a ateeet, Of only a ftw 
#eei baoKwards, wbiob of cowse Is preferable, sbonW gmxmd permit . > 






Ko* 0 ,— Moeal Teaihino- Schools, , also ok tute likb oe a 

STliHlBX, COERBSFOKJOXK0 xo ElEYATIOK, No* 5. 

Plate Fo* d. Second Floor being tlie Juvenile Department, Trithout 
a Dwelling-house, or the Garrets may be formed into one. 


Juvenile. 


Initiatory. 


a Oalkry, see Plate No* 7 * J Gallery, Junior Division, B ®tep- , ^ 

• “Plbis k the only convenient mode of having two Training schools w 
100 or 120 children each, when th® width of the ground does not permit the 
erection, of the building a® plate Nos. 1 and 2. Nos* I and 3 are d«idemy 
the preferable plans Ibr two Schools,- with play-ground on either »ae; ; t ’ 

- * for -the wode of ftitlag up the Oalleries, see Plates Noe* f )/, ' 






Ho* 7 .— OB Ikfakt Dbpabtment, 


Gi*t»EBT.«- JirfETOE DmAmmm. 


lamATom on Inpant G allpry. 

?ight of Seats. Breadth of 

of Seats. Footboard, 

7 in. feet OB door. 

9 15 ia,. 


Juv.emE GAttmi, 

' Qn«#« Breadth Broadlh of 

• of Seats. Footboard. 

0 in, 10 In. foot nn lioor, 
!»| li 16 In. 


" g 3 ■ I® If ' ? 14 IF Bacfe»>fcMF 

m ' ii «» P . diPtrajtipportfd by the wall boarded a 

wa|>«dod ak 4 

!' mispm^mm^mvrnmng tlio biwl:*--Ittltet3 teehts? *»d 

ww^fl 1-? raiilng, |0or |l inches high, Sndinod backwards }i 

aicfeae^s of the wood behind tlio smilt rAillaa by' 
' ■' it * or W for the Inltiab»ryv thft midtio hekbts'isit# tii«« he i!#dart«d 

Si ‘?? ^ wSfof piMi “rtbe Mmrn «Sf S 

ewA teate, breadth of j^tboard* belgliloif rullljaft ter teofcs. 

' « P!®* of -M nnddif wKrtw S f ' Z»S 

■ ® not adttttl.of ft paKap at <dh j. Jnirseiilld Qalteflr of si a sVcds 

wide,, Without an ondor passage tor caps." etc " Aceord- 

|d Jfo. ll, we hAT6 seen eweted % m % 



No. 8 ,— Bxble Stand, etc< 


A groove S to 4 inches long, and f of an inch broad k the back part of the 
table, would enable a post 3 feet high to be placed in it, so as to suspend a 
map in sight of the whole gallery during a geography lesson. 


Writog' Besk^ placed against the sides of the School-bali* and easily moved 
I when tblded down they only occupy 5 or 6 Inches of space from the 
Thfiy'are made table, and are cut into convenient lengths of 7 to 10 feet. 
I »Wtt nwy ’!» hinged agiinst the walf» thus leaving the centre am of the school 
.ear is^hen the desks are not in uw. , - • ' 




KO. 9 .— ClKCtTLAR SWINO Toi‘ 


Seetioaof Watw-Cic^Mta. 

T&la -twitifflb* vltiflii €xtctictds tlit wtole iin© ©f eMli closet m i- 

jfjaeiot;®* lAw I oi* 4 liselaas oi. wateir constentljf lyloff It, mu w - 

M&terfal-woa<l, llm^ wit& lead. This la ohly 
'Vraft»-.Oios«ts. Tb© gwt points to be gained^ a» clnimllBiss^ »r<»gliObl# «« a 
df water to keep the iir tesh. 





Dltlmm of Seats, ete. 
Bfeadtii- JJeight. 

, 111 in. i5|io. 


Width of Foothoat-ds. 

, . m in. 

30 T- passage. 


passage, 


of tht il Inches,- of woodeii stalks, 33 inches, 















Ho* 1?*— Baobl (sROTJHB. 








School"K<>c>*^®i 


Class- 

Tirtom, 

18 by 16* 
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DESCRIPTION 0? PLATES 


, * ' , , ' ' . BI/ATbs, Ho8» 2, 3. 

' c Oallety.( 1,1. Two side seats. 

X; Stove-pipe led ioto class-room, vent. . ' 

C' \ 3 , twelve feet 1^3^ feet# . ‘ 

i' tea feefyjby three feet. do# 

‘ ■''''’ A'WefeiagptaCe for Boys. ' v 'v-!'’ i !■ 

n Circalar swings one eaeli for Boys and 0 to‘ ^ 

n Entrance to Juvenile School. • **’’ ' 

i Entrance to School Boom. 
m Entrance to Infant department. 
p Entrance to Juvenile department. 

0 Centre gate. 

The newel of stair to be of a sufBcient tliicknoss to prevent the steps being 
too narrow at the sides. 

Coal Cellars below stair. Walls of both schools lined with ’vVood four feet six 
fnches above floor. The floors to be of timber. Ceilings fourteen feet high, 
and if pannelled an echo will be prevented. Two or more of the window breasts 
nearest the Class-Boom fitted op, forming presses for holding tjie wooden bricks 
in the infant school, and in the juvenile school for the same purpose, and for 
books, etc. 

Hats and cloaks hung round the class-room. 

these plans, any architect may easily determine the cost of an 
initiatoiy or juvenile school, or both combined, with the outhouses and enclosing 
wall. He has only to know what are the proposed materials, brick or stone. 
About £40 to £50, generally speaking, will fit xip and furnish a school with 
apparatus, including the circular wings. 

. In some cases, the garrats^are fitted up as a third storey with low^r cfHlniv 
‘fbr girls, as an industrial school, or a dwelHng-hense for one of the masters. 

Tl|h dilsttion, Ho, 1, shows projections not requisite to the practical working, 
but may he added by those who choose to expend a small sum on taste. 

Heights, etc., of g&Hery, see Ho. XI. 



BESCBIMIOH OB' PhAtW, 


Pirates, l^os. 6, 10. 

Tho details of tliese plates being the same as Kos. 2 and 3, a particular de- 
scription of them is unnecessary. They are inserted to show what must be done 
when the width of the ground will not admit of the arrangement as shown in 
Plates Nos. I and 2, 

I^iate No. 6 shows two schools, initiatory and juvenile. On the ground storey, 
an initiatory school for 1 20 scholars, with an entrance porch and class-room. 
If it be desirable that 120 or 130 should be accommodated, the class-room and 
porch require to be thrown into the school, and the class-room .erected in the 
situation marked A upon the plan shown by dotted lines. 

If the wddth of tlie play-ground do not admit of the water-closets being placed 
in the situation shown in the plan, they may then be erected in the places 
marked B and C, always keeping the door of entrance in sight from the play- 
ground. 

The second floor of the same building shows a juvenile or initiatory school, 
large enough for the training of 120. 

NJ3 . — The doors of the class-room to the initiatory school must open direct 
into the play-ground ; the door from the class-room of the juvenile school must 
open direct to the stair, and the door at the foot of stair also direct into the 
play-ground, 

F shows how by an outside stair the initiatory school may be enlarged to fifty 
feet, instead of forty- tw-o feet, as marked in Plate No. 3 ; there is no objection 
to tlie outside staircase but the appearance, and it makes the most complete school. 

E represents flower-borders. It is preferable to set each of the schools at 
least five or six feet back from the front of the street, or fifteen to twenty, should 
the ground permit. 

Plate No. 5 sljows a training school, with or without a master’s house. If 
with, the porch may be farmed into a stair. 

iV.!?. — The walls of both schools are lined with wood all round, to the height 
of four feet sis, Inches above tho floor. 

The bottoms of the windows are three feet edtove diejloor* 

In the juvenile department, on each side of the gallery next the wall, there 
may be placed small intervening steps, for the children to march easily down 
upon. For the proper height of gallery seats, see Plates No. IT. 

G Entrance porch to the initiatory school. 

,H Stftir to juvenile school, 

M Boor from class-room into play-ground, 

.mUAtM mmoohm immmr. 

Fkle No. This gallery would sett 84 giris »fc work, or 100 advanced 
ohlMren at any of the higher branches in a trsirang schobit Slates for composi- ' 
t)bn or sketcMug may be suspended in frnniof the cMMren, against the pi)lar\;, 
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of tto smaUtoUes, tlio sd,ool bags on the sides, and the small top for a look 
etc. The height of, each wooden stalk is 20 inches to the top ot the 
table- thidoioss, two inches. Tlie top is oval, and is ll^ mchra m 
elndino the leclee, and &h in breadth, at the centre. A bness wire uiii.s thtou^ 
t tm-ned orn;;ent at' the top of stalk, which holds the cotton ...hi, ms -or 
•sewing, and on which they are strung. The table stalk is pl.uu <. <•» . , . 
in fron; of the reiling for the children’s hacks, so as not lo inter lore will the 
passage behind. A hole is cut through the scat for the pillar, and it is 
wem-ed Lderneath the gallery. There ought to be one post for ^ 

children, and the top of the smaE table divided into two equal parts, h) a pucc 

. SlrdlinchhroaLnd^mohhigb. The increase of the whlth of eoj^- 

hoard'atlvery third stop is to afford worn for the mistress of the school to w.dk 
abna: and examine tlie work without disturbing the chiidrem 

adding one seat, and omitting the small tables for hangmg the 
work-bags, sueh a gallery is well suited for a senior department* 

LOKBON AKD CtTt LAm MOBAB TRAINING SOHOOI.S. . _ 

Except in the suburbs of London and other large cities, it is almost imps- 
sibic to find sites for 3Ioral Training schools, each with a plav-.ground, for that 
or sunh^z class of our population, whether ragged or f>therwise, who 
inhabit the lanes and alleys, and which imperatively require tins system of m- 
tellcctual and moral training. Without such an expedient as UteFX‘ plates pre- 
sent, we should despair of the moral training system being iimversmly adopted 
in London with such an arrangement of school-buildings and play-grounds, 
'however, the system may easily be established. 

The school premises, in the most crowded lanes, with the roof as a small p ky- 
.rround, will accommodate 150 to 200 inhmts in the initiatory departn^ent, and 
80 to ioo juveniles (boys and girls). The ground lloor, arched and without 
windows, being the play-ground for the initiatory dep^rntment ; the second storey 
the school ; the third storey the school-room for the Juveniles above six yoms of 
ago, with a flat asphalted roof, and railed round seven feet high, their play- 
ground. The fourth storey may be omitted, provided there be room for a 
dwelling-house for one of the trainers at the back, marked F on ground pkn. 
ITtrt of the fourth storey would suit a female school of industry, but the elasi;-*’ 

* room of the initiatey school would suit instead, for two hours during the aRernoou* 

I The si.te of two ordinary houses, of iO or 45 feet each, with ground beliiiid,^ 
. ' ' wHb no doubt, be costly, but the wing from the difultmtlon of wlliie 

would be annually fourfold the amount of expenditure. - 

f. ';,i , , Fi^asb, No* iS. 

' Oeiliiig, 12 ^ feet high* 

Second 'Sl 0 rey--lmt!atoty Scdidol-room, 14 feet 
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Tliird stOToy— .rmvnile Suliool-rooin, 14 feet hiVii. , 

Fonrth ilittu— Dn-elling-Houae, 10 ditto. 

Itoof asphalted, and aliglttiy iudint’d, .tO jMJfimt: the water to run » 
also Hdk'd round mrni feofe high, to prevent the possibility of accident. 


Plate, No. 14 , 

Soiiool-lionses, viz. sMond storey initiatory, and third storey juvenile. Gronnd 
rjor play-ground % tiia infants or initi.atory department, and roof for the jave- 

le3» 

Size of each school-hall 56 by 30 : class-room IS by 16* 

^ Stair. 

i Thick iron pillars for supporting :floors. 
f/ GRlIcries, 

h Side passages to below gallery, for caps, cloaks, etc. 

0 h’irc'place. 


Plate, Ko. 25. 

a rioy-ground from front to back, partly covered by the school-house, and 
oi»H in tlio court-yard; arches open throughout, only those in front may be 
secured by wire-doth, and hinged shutters at night 

h Flower-borders, 
c Girls’ W. C. 
d Boys’ W, C. 
e Betiring place for boys. 
q Stair, 
o Fire-place, 

a Strong iron pillars from bottom to top of building to support floors, 

F Spot on which a schoolmaster’s house may be erected, provided the fourth 
storey be not. built. ' 


Plate, No. 16, - ' 

u n Phty-ground for juveniles, rnikd round seven feet high, asphalted, etc. 
The length of the site being 80 feet, this small play-ground, allowing six 
inches for supporting the railing, will be 79. feet long by 03 broad withm raU- 


1 $ W, C* > Boors hooked half open* 
f Boys’ W.OJ 
Eetiritig piaw for boys, 
b BIglil small woofian bolfrey, 

'« m Frojections and recesses for fiowm and plants. 
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TESTIMONY OF CLERGYMEN. 

FROM A MINIST3EE OF THE ESTABLISHED CMIHRCH OF SCOXLAKIL 

* If I liave succeeded in expressing myself simply in my sennons, ami 
thus ms^ing an impression on my hearers, I must conless I owe it till to 
my course of tmining in the Hormal Seminary.’ 

A MIKISTEE OF THE FREE OHTOCH 0| SCOT'LAKD tliUS' Writes 

‘ First , — I do decidedly con^der myself heneiited hy my attemlance at 
the Normal Seminaay, both, I am inclined to tliink, as regards my pulpit 
duties, and particularly as regai’ds my labours among the }‘Oiing. 

‘ Secondly . — I hate no hesitation in saying, tfiat fill young men studying 
for the ministry w'ould find it to be their own interest to a^nii themselves 
of the practical experience in teaching wbicli the training system so ivell 
affords, in order to their future usefulness and success as teachers of the 
gospel both among young and old.* 

‘ Thirdly . — I would say that much has been done within the last twenty 
yoOTs, for the intellectual and moral culture of the rising generation, under 
the various systems or modifications of systems, wMch have been successively 
brought forward ; and yet, without at all undervaluing these (they were 
generally great steps fomard,) I would imhesitatingly say tlu-it in none of 
them is there the smne sectu-ity so distinctly given Ibr a sound u.seful educa- 
tion, as that which the training system presents; a system which I iiope will, 
ere long, have granted to it tlie prominence it justly demands, and the benefi- 
cial and substantial effects of which I hope yet to sec developing themselves 
in the high intelieettml attainments, and npimed moral excellence of our 
people generally. Such briefly are the views which I am led to entertain 
of that system of moral training, to advance which you have kboiired so 
.'assiduously and devotedly* You have not done so in vain; the effects' of It 
sire even now folt, by inany md I trust that ere long you will Imw 
'happiness of seeing it yet mord suceessfnl Of its ultimate «ue«» I have 
m feari’ 
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P:E03I. a SCIKISTIfill OE UHE, CIimCH' OE EKaEAKB, 

^ Having visited many of tlie host schools 'in ,tlii& couiitiy, and one or two 
on tbe continent^ I do not hesitate to say," that the Very Ixist, in my opinion, 
in point of discipline and advancemoj^t, is the one at Glasgow, over wjiicli 
you preside. The training system appears to me to possess ]'>eciiliar 
elements ^^dneh render it, more than any other, suited to the wants of our 
large to%vi,is and agihniltural villages. IMy own expexience of it, in the 
schools of my present parish, (although short,) condnns ail, my jmst expec- 
tations. The picturing out in •^rords — the rnixtxu’e of questions and ellqvsos — 
the dra^^ing out from the children the momh of the lesson — the admirahle 
maxmoT in which a prohtable use is made, hy means of the gallery, of that 
powerful prindpie, the sympathy of numbers — ^the great moral advantage 
of the uncovered seliool or play-ground — these, with many other points — 
above all, the Bible being exnployed as the gTound’vwrk of the whole — ^render 
the system one which cannot htil to commend itself ultimately to genera! 
public adoption. 

^ Tlie and the do method of conummicalang knowledge has vast charuas 
for the children, and great and lasting edects upon their minds. It is, in fact, 
notlmxg more than -copying our Lord’s own method, which was invariably to 
picture out in -words before the lesson he intended, fep convey' was actually 
drawn. Just in proportion as I humbty endeavour to carry out your prin- 
ciples in the services of the pulpit, do I find the people interested, and my 
sermons xmclcsrstood. 

^ It -would, iixdeed, be well if every candidate for orders were called upon 
to spend six or twelve months in your Seminary, to learn this simple but 
■ Diost scripturui and iijitural system. — I am,’ etc. 

^ EEOM. k MXKIStm OJ? THE FBEE.CHimCH OF SCOTLAKH. 

* It is dlilcuit for me to appreciate fully tlie e:Sbct which practising the 
fcraijiing system Inis had on xny own mind. It is easier to trace its influeneo 
objectively on the oluldren, than to delineate its redex processes ^ubjectivelij 
on the ti-aiiicr. I sljull simply notice a fewof its more obvious effects. 

■ * -It seats itself tcUhm^ ajid regulates the trainer’s own thoughts. B . 

not only discrimi nates carefully between the essential and the non-essential 
to a lesson, hut notes the steps by wMch truth was reached, that the pupils 
»i4y Ijo «tolily ted by tlxe some path. ■ • . • * 

^ i>te»d!-r“By its consstaatly enforcing a definite $eUmg of thohgfet^ 

it ahaost inwkhiy ix3iei*oase& the power of |^mg -truth in tbe most strxkmg 
'light* ' This hfterosts the. imagination, and hy proceeding step by step,’ the_^ 
«gtBaeotatiYe facidly la eseieroiaed ftnd-|ratpo,cl , ■ 
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* Thirdly. — ^Ife’galaSj !>y’tljB':eios0-oBsemtioait iaciilcatBs of fclic cya of oacli 
pixpil,attd of tlie general es|>ressioii of tlie cormtcnancej quickness in notieingj 
not only y/ken attention is awakenedj bat wlicu tlio subject is understood. 

^ JFb«ri{/^Zy.~-Thepiay-groimd siipenntendeiicc often rcu'cals deeply intemt- 
ing features,' both of intellectual and moral character, an<l gives a c'loarer 
exhibition of the laws that regulate the inner ^YOlid than can be obtained 
from years of close study of our best writings in metaphysics and ethics. 

‘ Fifihhj . — ^From these result simplicity in iltGvgM^ simplicity in urnunjfi- 
ment, and simplicity in e(q)rmlon, 

^ So deeply sensible am I of the benedts to bo derix'ed from a i borough 
knowledge of the trfuning system, that, had I the power, I would make it 
imperativo that every candidate for the ministry attend the. Komial Seminary, 
and for a time practise m^x.GMldrenldxQm principles tliat can alone, humanly 
speaking, successfully reach tlie multitude. They would not only see a new 
heauty, hut feel a new power in enforcing every form of truth through the 
media of “ natural illustrations.’*' The prineijie is sciiptural, and meets the 
character of young and old. It has been my experience, as it has been, I 
■ befieve, of all clergymen who have passed thimxgli your Institution, that tho 
practice of conducting training lessons with children proves tho necessity of 
first “picturing out” the premises by “analogy or illustnitioji,” in order to tho 
doctrine, or j)rec’ept, or figui’e being folly aiipreciated, instead of, as is too gene- 
rally tho case, blending the two oonfasedly together, or first ii'isi sting on tho 
abstract truth, and then adding a very brief illiistratlon by way of appendix. 
The people ai’c arrested by picture^ and are forced, to a ecitaiu extent, to 
appropriate the pnicticai lessons when they have a distinct perception of tho 
relations between tho As and the So.’ 

15*BOM A MINISTEB OB tim MOB ATI AH BHETMItEH. 

‘ I am only discharging a debt wbidi I owe. to your iiivnlinahle system of 
Bible training, in requesting you to add my Imrable te.-^tiiiiony to that of 
nuiny others who have enjoyed the privilege of Ixa'ng traijied at the Glasgow 
Homal Seminary. .Fifteen years’ experience, of the wonderful, lliciiity wliicli 
it affords of securing the attention .and fixing the triiti) n|,)on tho minds of 
the yoimg, has served to show” mo tliO great beuedfc wWch «iini«ters of the 
gospel wotild derive from a twelv^emonth’s training, previous to tlieir cnleripg 
upon their duties in the pulpit.' For myself, I can assure you that iny 
foeetings of Hie young arC'felfc to he 'the most interesting and profitebte inirt 
ofmy work. Not a few* of mr members who have attended those, wMeh 
are'hsM evety Sabbath morning, 'before Hie.mornhig somoe, assure me that 
^they derive more benefit 'from them than tho public services. ' As a proof of 
wMoh Ifoay add, that our mlss%ary pmyox mootings, which uM to be 
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attended by a ^any small Bim'il:»er,,ar 0 _ laowj-shiee I diatigocl tbe name into 
mltisionary m(!cti,ug.4,’^ crowded.- to. tlie door; . 

‘I have often been limnbicd to &d.so’Httlo" 0 f what 1 hud said in th^' 
ehto'cli cmnpreiicndoil by; tlie people,' and this has led me to carry out’ tin* 
trahiis'ig n.s nearly us I could in ■ prepamtion /dr the pulpit /.atoly one oi' 
ny caadidates for confirmation observed to me, that he tmderstood and 
carried away M'ith him more of the sennon, than he had ever done before. 
I only regret that custom prevents us oecnsioiiaJly putting a question fi-om 
the pulpit. No doubt it miglit shock the tmte of some whose standard is a 
style of address beyond the mass of the hearers of the gospel but I am 
satislied, if preaching were less’ an oration, and more conversational, we 
should hear of more good being done. Tliese are they that understood the 
w'orcl,” etc. 

‘ I mentinned to yon, when I had the pleasiwe of seeing you in Glasgow, 
tliat I had taken the Ii])erty of suggesting to our elders, when permitted to 
address the incmliers of the synod at Ilernhut, that it would be most im- 
portimt that, every missionary, previous to going out, should attend the 
seminary at Glasgow for several months. I should rejoice, indeed to know 
that nuytliing I could vsay in hivom'ofthe training system might mdiico {:in;y 
ieliow -labourcr in the gosjiel to tium his attention to the necessity of a simple 
and more natural mod<i of address, oven to the adult mind. Host certainly 
no one who desires to make himself useful to a eongrcgation sliould hesitate 
to acquaint himself with the training, system. When on a visit lately t<j 
Yorkshire, a young brother, who is about entering on the ministry, mentioned 
to me liis having purchased a copy of your lust edition. He said, “ I see it 
but I cannot lay hold on it. What I want is, to attend the seminary, which 
I grieve I cannot do. If I had known it before, I should ccrfcahdy have 
made an cOWfc to attend for a few mouths*”’ 

It-BOM 4 MIKISTJSE m OTB EBEB OE §eOtt-4Kl>^. . 

’ The practice of teaching according to tlie training system, ia my opinion, 
euiihles a clcrgvun!m in many way.s to find the nearest road to the undeiv 
afeanding and convictions of Ins hearers, and to express inniself in simple, 
clear> and eflbotive language. Concerning the propriety of putting ..tim ri# 
iMjfore the ^^>4, the wonder seems to me, how there should l>c miy doubt. In 
ail that is peculiar to the Old Testament dispensation, with its .rites and oh- 
' $er?ahcoB, we have the jhf in tlm- Kew Testamant- economy,*® with Its deve-t* 
iopnitnt of spiritol tratii^, wo have the^* _ There Is only, one oaao in wHcfi 
I iiimiM' suppose oao justified In begmmng-w^h the Spf and tliaf.is wdmti the 
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So is so well understood thai it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it ; bat I urn 
afraid our. average congregations are scarcely in a state in wMcli tins courst'j 
could 1)6 successfully followed/ ■ 

A MINISTER bE THE I<3STABLISirEI> CHURCH OR SCOTLAND, tvlu) WUS tmiuecl 
in tliis seminjiry fifteen years ago, thus writes : — 

*It is with feelings of the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I look hack 
upon those days I spent in the Glasgow Normal Senimary. In luy o\ni 
experience, I have felt the gi-eatest advaiitages derived from the system tliere 
practised, not merely in the facility wMcli I acquired there in imparting 
knowledge to children in my visitations, but even in my pulpit ministrations. 
My humble opinion is, that a certificate from the Normal Seminaiy is as 
essential, if not more so, than many of those wdiich students are required to 
have before license, I have introduced the training system into two parish 
schools, though at first with much reluctance to the teachers, yet afiorwards: 
with their Mghest approbation, and the most beneficud resnlts. My kindest 
wishes for you and your zealous endeavours for the moral and mtollectmd 
training of youth/ 

A MINISTER OP THE CHUROH OP ENGLAND writCS US folloW'S : — 

‘I am happy to say that the training system, introduced two years ago 
into iny national school, has been attended with the best success. In 
reading, wilting, arithmetic, both slate and mental, tlie school will bear 
comparison with any other "whieh I have seen. But there are some parti- 
culars in which the system appears to produce results almost,! should think, 
peculiar to itself. I will select'two or three of the most gratifying of those 
results in our ovm experience. 

Mom^ Ejects . — * During the whole of the last summer we Imvc no reason 
to suppose that, in any single instance, were any of our goosebemes, currants, 
or strawbemes, in our noble play-ground, taken by any of the children. 
The fruit, when ripe, wius gathered and divided among them In the school- 
room. 

Sc7^ljptural Knoidedge .* — * At the last public examlnatiim which I attended, 
the cMldren showed an acute imd accurjde acquaintance with a largo poition 
of ,tlie Old Testament, such as would have done credit to candidates for 
ordination. Tlioy displayed dso an intelligent ac^quaiotance with the leading 
doctrines which are referred to in oar articles. 

/ The knowle%e conveyed to tlw cIilMitui of lihe 

buiines of this branch of knowledge, I consider to iw perfect; by I 
mc5au sctoetMng veiy difibrent fiom what is usimliy taken; away fiom the 
more »spqbtab|e^ schools m England. . ■ . ‘ ; ; 
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Mellcciml As tlwi iJiiulerstantogS' of tli'c ’cIiiMren arij, aiider 

yottr systtjro, contiinially twriiwcl-ttpoE tlie sabjeets before tlierii, it is 
utterly iinpossiljle but titat tbej are' acquiring a hsihit of iiiteiligence tliat 6ts 
tbeiu for entering into .'Uiy department of b'fe'into yrbidi l^ioy may be 
grafted. I can tntij say, from what I haye that I would rather 
employ a tna,«oi9, a carpenterj or a servant who had gone through this pri‘- 
paratory odueatlon, than miy one wlio had merely paked in the oi-dinary 
routine. 

* Bfy impression is very strong, tliat you cannot eonfcr a gi*eatcT blcasiiig 
upon the public, than by preparing young men of intelHgence and piety for 
the situation of masters in our national schools' — selecting such young men 
of intelligence and piety firom the church in whose service they would be 
employeti 

'P.S. — 144 children have entered tins quainter; 100 was the highest winter 
number in ohl times. 

^ I have just incpiired of the master, who corrects my statement, by telling 
me that o/?e b<jy was detected in taking a goosebeiTy.'^' And I may add. 
that so perfect is tlic principle of moral training pursued iu my* school, tliat 
after the examination, ■which lately took place, I was enabled to present to 
the children no fewer than ten pints of red and wliite currants, which they 
pulled and brought to me, and which had, been pennitted to ripen in their 
■play-gToimd. A noble proof of the power of the training sy^stem.’ 

of a letter from the Hev W. H.=vxiseb, Bnpennt&ifhnt of the Mission 

qf the UnU&I Brethren in the Dcmkh iresj? hulia Islands^ to a hrothrr 

Minukr. 

* “ Volt will be interested to hear of the publication of a work in the 
€erman language, translated fr«>m the English, entitled Stow’s Training 
System, which, M you "well know, I value foxtswcly. The appearance of 
this excellent work, and the publication of its incomparable system in my 
native land, wkero it has liitherto been quite' unkho-am, is not only a matter 
of reioicing to ane on its own account, but also, inasmucli as I may consider 
myself the cause of its publication ’V . , * . Wliat our young brethren 
hail been accustomed to in our school service, in Europe and America, as I 
had been twdve years myself, was quite uselek iu the West Indies; till they 
had made themselves acquainted with the training system — ^the only one 
which is suited to the capacity of the negro youtL’b . ^ I read this 

’ • Stelittr ftets m%tat be stated eteewliere. ' For-exampie, Su'.CuTOberland, in.tbe 
of a juirpile traluiug school, the 'pupils piciwd up tbe ripe faUen apples 
day and them te tbe master, 'wMch were afterwards sold fpr . 
fibs fdr the benefit of ‘the soliool fands. , v.> ' 

' , ' ' U2 ■ ", ' ’ ?/;■ ' 
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excellent book, as ‘well as my kaowleSge of tbo laugiiago tlien enabled me. 
and was convinced tbattMs -wastlio only educational systera based throiigli- 
out on Gbristian principles,; I reraarkod. to a friend at rhe time, our Lord 
would Iwe written sncli a. system liad Iio been a writer; nor do 1 now 
retract the assertion. In tliis system tiro Bible guide* the way to subjecL’ 
for wdiiclil could not Imve used tlio Bible previously, or for wbied} 1 tliouglit 
I could not. Here is admirable nnison, there is culture for s]iiril, luiurt, 
and mind, and for the body besides, wbieb is too oden neglected. Hero 
teaching and training go hand in hand, and arc interwoven hho bod 3 ^ atid 
soul.” . . . “ Here Christians m’O fortne<l, as far as cati be done by 

teacMng ; the errors of other systems are rc{}ccted, and knowledge is iuch- 
siu-ed by religion, while religion is enlivmred bj" knowledge ; here God’s love 
is the axle on which the whole rovolvos.” Such, must the scliools of tin* 

- first Ciiristians have been, if there were such schools,” ’ etc. 

SISPAEATK^K OP .THE SEXES W ^ICHOOL. ' ' ' ^ 

On this important subject one of her Majesty’s Inspectors tlius expresses 
liimsclf ; — ‘ We have for some time inclined to the opinion that it is desiral>.lo 
to teach, or perhaps -wo should now' say to tram boys and girls ts jgethor, ^vhe- 
tiicsr under a master or mistress, or both.’ And again : — ‘ It is fbuutl tluit a 
verj' civilising odect is the con&ot|ueimc of its adoption; that the lH,y's manners 
heconie graduall}' softened, and the girl’s intellectual flic altk'* shai 7 >ened, and 
, both are materiall}’- improved in character and self-ivs|;KK‘t, It Is true, evils 
may arise if the selmol be not ably conducted.’*' TIhj pmctico will gi'catly 
conduce to the ibrwitrding of virtuous domestic atTangements EimoTsg the 
people. Each sex in such schools is a clmck upon the other.’ 

SIMELTAmiOUS EDEOATIOX OF THE SEXES IX WOHEHOirSES ANH 
lElt}a.EX> SCHOOLS, 

The workhouse hoy is edncafced in the exeliisive sockty and uraler the 
exclusive authoiit^’^ of Ms own sex. Depraved of all eoruic«‘ting link with 
the other sex, the orphan or deserted boy soon iorgets Iris si.sfcer in the gixis’ 
ward, and no longer asks to see her. The girls, of wlioin he has only a 
^•rilent view at diEner*time, become' an object, perhaps, of some cimh'xslty, but 
oeftaialy of mde contempt The exeition of superior stouigtli k hm only , 
pride and his only pastime.’ With those feOlings mit|. habits, but with 
, the, grovdng passions of adolescence, he' leaves the workhouse and enters* ft 
founded on a principle the '.direct opposite of timtou which ho^hai*' 

' * the cMI4«b are ml Bup0rintei3d®li and the whole Byatem conducted bf 

A good tr«fter* ■ ' , , ■ ■ . ^ 
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'been e<lnc;ifo<L The imliifcreneo hfjyhootl h there soon siiecGedcd by an 
oppo.-^ite feeling; l>vit the contempt for, the 'weaker and the pvldo of brute 
stmigtli rcniaini aiki thw eomMnatioti; of attmetion and coutcnnpt, unless 
coiiAeracted by some fortiipate ' eireuBBtoce, mpidlj deipiides him into 
a low and soltlsh rHauckee. The effect of . separate education upon the 
girls is not very dissimilar. The sisterly iiffeetioiis ai*e as much weakenefl 
as the brotherly ; the feelings of propriety and modesty arc left equally 
nnexemiped ]y the exclusire association of their own sex; and they are 
also less carc‘iul3y developed i)y the mistress than they would be under the 
sense of responsibility created ])y the mixed organisation. This influence 
upon tlie conduct of the teachers themselves is, indeed, one of its greatest 
advantages; as the opinion that pauper” children arc naturally lower than 
«>ther ciiildrcn of the labouring classes is likely, without that sense of 
rosponsibility, to occasion a laxity in the cnfbi*cernent of propriety amongst . 
the girls. I ha’i'e accordingly, in general, mnarked a siq)erior gentleness 
and modesty in fnose hrf:night up In mixed schools couipared vritli those 
educated sepanitelr from the boys. The association of the two sexes under 
tlie authority of a respectable muster and mistress, and the control of school 
discipline, snppli<!S, indeed, to some extent, the place of a moral and well- 
regi-ilated family ; and the kindly ieeliugs created hy a common ooenpation 
aiford some substitute for fuuily affection, of wHch the greater part of these 
children are neccsstmly deprived . — MepoH of Mr It 6h Emryer^ one of her 
Majesifa Tnspi of Ei;kooh* 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors have taken a very eulighteiied view on many 
points of education and training, and they have rnueli in th’dr power. The 
■foregoing h Inghly valuable, as recommending a fundumentul point In 
moral training, wbleh for twenty years we hin’o- not ecased to advocate. 
IVc hope to * e the princfjde ere long nmeermUtf mhpfed in England. Inde- 
pendent of tins considemtioii, it will be hnpracticahle to pim-lde mim. and 
wife, or hrothci* and sister, for elementary sehods on the flepahadioB ptteelplOf 

aOTI!E3?ESSBS. ' ' • ' . 

Otir fenmlo students In general have been very successful' trainers* ■ : One 
gentleman writes:—*! cannot express my gratitmle to you fpr tho 
' you have sent. She is everything, Mrs , I could wish. Teasdii’ are 
now a delight to my chikkou, and thek mamicrs are greatly imp#yed. ; 1 
i ahi' BOW # decided friend to 'the tmnmg systom. I fliought. that I had 
id'iwys' juid partfehlir attention to thoh* Ta%iotis InstaruotloU, but Miss 
■ ‘ by 'her Bible training taona, Iw sueceededi wi^dn three or four moiithe, in 
. cotomunloatii'ig more, wiptund knowledge; have done, or could do, 

; ; ia as many years. Her lessons on 'botoj,- and other secular subjects, are 
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fu% xmderstood by eTen tHc youngest, wliicla tliey often prefer to being at 
playf , , ■ '■ V ^ ^ . 

A lady says of another female- traiiier: — ^Miss is all I conld whin 

The children get on admirably,^ — all Is litc^ activity, and checrililncss.’ •* 

TESTIMONY OF FAIIEXTS. 

We have already said that printed schedules were isstied to the parents 
the children attending the model schools of the Normal Scminaiy in tin? years 
1881, 1834, 1880, and 184G. These blank schedules were sent thamgh tiie 
medium of the children, and received from tliem in tlie course of one or two 
days after being filled up. In . 1846, 272 answers were received, and the 
first hundred wHch w^ere retrimecl being shown to the editor of one of our 
public journals, he published- thefollowing selection as a flur specimen of the 
whole. I may add that those received, on the three previous occasions were 
expressed in pirecisely the same spirit of approbation. 

Query S . — ^Are you saikjkdor the amomit of BmpftiraHnUmcHcm^ 

or, as it is termed, Bible traming, which they hitve n-ceimd f ’ 

Answers.-— Uniformly ‘satisfied,’ — ‘perfectly’' satisfied,’ etc^ 

Query 8. — ‘ JDo you find the health of your vhUdrai injured or imjiroml by 
the system pursued- m the tmining school 9 ’ 

Answers all in the affirmative, ‘ Naturally rolnist, hut no doubt that the 
exercise is very favomublc to his he.alth;’ — ‘My son and diiughter W'^ere 
weakly for a long period, but the plaj^-ground ami other exercises of. the 
training schools have greatly improved their health. X have to rinmk -tlie 
masters for their tenderness and very great attention to my’' clnldreu in every^ 
respect;’ — injured;’— ‘Improved;’ — ‘Much improved;’ arc thegenei’ai 
replies. 

Query 0, — ‘ Do you find your children more or kss ohedknt to yim at home, 
since they entered the iralning school ? ’ 

Few parents will confess to strangers that their ehi'khvn arc not ohediciit, 
and therefore we have an amusing a.nd characteristic variety of answers, as 
foIlow’'S i — ‘ Much improved,’ — ‘ more obedient,’ — ‘ better,’ etc, ; hut such ns 
thefollowing occur: — ‘They are always obedient;’ — ^ they ^vere always obedi- 
ent, yhr this obmom reason, tliey hud to be so, and it still seems to cling to 
them commonly very obedient, perhaps mote so since he attended; 
‘donotkttowany difference;’— ‘they are certolnly not less olwdwnt, but 
lieing brought up in habits of ’obedience, the effect of the system l» not 
remwiked ; ’ — ‘ they were always -obeiieiit ; ’ — ‘ no difference • ’ — * tliey 
havo tilways bwn obedient to Iheir', parents — ‘they wore oWieni before 
going to the normal ischool, and I have no reason to aay ilmy Isvo' 
changed,* etc. 
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Query IL — ^ Do youjiiid the sy,s‘/m fim induced your children to he more or 
ktiif (dteniim to their reliylons duties on. Ofid on Sahhafhs f ’ 

' More attentiTO/ is the genmil answer* , • 

Query .1 2.*—* Ik> youfind^ upon the wholes that the system of moral suiwrln.- 
tendemce at school kasproued my mmtance to your family tmhmg at home'P 
Answers* — ‘ He communicates his histnietions to his brothers aiid sisters, 
w'iucli is, in my estimation, of great hnportaiioe.’^ — doubt it hcis assisted 
UsS in our mstnictions.’ — * I eonsider the system a great assistance to family 
traiiiing,’ The answers are all in similar terms. 

Query 13. — ‘ Do youfnd your children arurious to attend school?^ 

The answers to this exuery are very strongly affinnative, such as * Unless 
very sick, I cannot, koe^p niy cliildren from school,’ etc*. 

The parents, in reply to another query, express a decided prcfei'cncc for 
the training system over the old system pursued in schools. This is still 
iurther brought out in their answers to the last cpiery ; — 

Query 1€. — WhH effect on society in tomis would the traiulny system^ In 
your judgment fiave, ’{f mivcrsally esidblished?^ 

Answers — ^ A very great effect for the better, and a decided improvement 
for the next generation.’ — much to be desired effect mdeed.’ — Hn my 
judgment, if such a mode of teaching were universally adopted, and the chil- 
dren generally hrouglif under such training, the effect woidd be, that instead 
of having our bridewells and pcnitontiai’ies fflied with criminals, the number 
of such -would be comparatively few.’ — ‘ This, is more than my pen can in- 
dite; the effects would he of greater good than our minds can conceive.’ — 

‘ Taking even our own childreri as a specimen, we are very much inclined 
to tMnk that it W’ould have a very good effect.’ — ‘As far as I am able to 
judge on so hiteresting and important a subject, I am of opinion that if .uni- 
versally established, tlie system w'ould veiy generally improve the character, 
and increase the comforts of society,’ — QVonid be fmight with incalcuhible 
goo<i’ — ‘ Would greatly diminish crime, and prove a blessing to society? both 
in town and country.’ — ‘It would have, a great effect’; for my part, I wish 
that my children had been sooner sent to it,’ — -‘Avery Imeffcial inffiicnced 
‘ It would materially improve society.’—' Would have a good effect in two , 
ways ; first, by being not so confining as the old system, it encourages chil- 
fken to attend sehofd, and gives them a desire to leaim ; second, the fees not 
being so high, the poorer classes have m opportunity of giving their ciiiidren 
education, whkh may be the meiuis of both their spiritual and temporal 
_wellared , ‘ ' ' ' ■ . ^ ■ 

' ‘ I think the effect would be highly beneficial both' to the ’individuals 
themselves and to society at large, botli in .a spiritual and moral point of 
-view, and 1 wouJd like to see it ximversally /adopted,’- 

*'1 ’’think it is eminently calculated to/prodtic® th# .intended effect, namelyr,- 
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,to Mfse lib# yo^jiig 'islaS 'O^iTect #: aii*l 

OTtwiff^i belmTlomr? miB. douM ll: 'be miivM’sally adcipte^i .ttWft 
a wy Ijeiieficml result upon society ♦* ' , ■/ ■ 

‘ Laying i-he foimclation of general knowledge, and tunning useful and 
intelligent momlers of society*’ 

‘ In my opinion, judging flom tke, many examples tliut come midiu' niy 
notice, it wordd matoriaUy tend to improve tlio morals, shnrpen the under- 
standing, and diffuse very general Inibits of obedictice, jaa'severunee, and 
industry,’ 

‘‘ It woitid have the effect of preventing the foriuation of many bml hahiis; 
at the same time it would promote tlie rormatiuii of many good ones ; and, 
if universally adopted, would lessen crime, and elevate the rishig genemtion 
hi the scale of virtue and happiness/ 

*My children, three in number, are greatly d<3lighto<l and improved by 
the Bible and moral training lessons. As a Sabbath school teacher for more 
than twenty years past, I think an xnvalnable honefit would be confeipredoii 
the rising generation, wore your worthy secretary to diw up a set i£ BlWe 
training lessons for the use of Sabbath school teachers, such as me dally 
given in the formal Seminary.’ 

*The effect would be, that, from being a niond wilh/rnoss, it wotiLl 
become as a well- watered garden — ^ignorance, crime, and irroligion, would 
be banished, anclpovei’ty and wretchedness would be comparaTively unknown/ 
‘First, I consider we w^ould have no need of poliecmmi; ser^ond, Mo 
i'estraint in allowing admittance to the public into piddle g!n*di‘ns, as I am 
satisffed not a plant or shrub would be injurr-d; third, That superiors, 
inferiors, and equals, 'would then hold iutorcx)urse as Clnistlans— in find, it Is 
my humble opinion, “it would sxveeten the breatii of British society/” 

‘ A most beneficial effect, mid no need for police/ 

^ Most certainly a good effect.’ 

‘ It w-ould produce a inillenninni/ 

‘In my judgment, the training system, if universall^v I'^tublidieil ■wuubl 
bo of the most incaiculabln value to the interesl s of morality and ixhglon in 
townSf and in a few years would dissipate much error aud vice ffom the kndf 
‘ It would raise the tone of morality in a very great dcgfce j am! I llikk 
that it should 'be tlm duty of government provide sinfiiiit instilntions all 
, over the country, and enable those who arc not abk to pay for the edurtitimi 
of their, children, to get admission ’to them gwitJ.s, TJioy idiotild use eteiy 
iadnocment to get them’ to attend j nay, I Would say, should compel 'them' to' 

' atttod, tho interest of tlie whole comm’nnity being at stake/ ' - 

* 'It would, in toy opinion, do much good in a moral paint of rkw/ besides 
giving that imtnral eaBO and ''modesty , of deportment, whkli I. tiffnk It k 
caldukM'tO'ih^lil Into th^yonng/ ■ ’ ■ , , , 
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* In lUY opinion the adoption of tbe'syste:m' would cliange tlie clwiractex- of 
the rising generntioii. It would expand' their', minds, improve their hearts, 
and give a, proper fjcuxt to their ajdeetions— rcaiise -moral and relative duties 
to he a ])leasijig obligation, and religious duties to he better fullTllech It 
■^vould decrease erime, and increase habits of industry j and, in fact, in a few 
years, would change the aspect of society much' for the bettor, eapeoklly 
among the middle and lower classes.’ 

^ I bc]io^^o the tiuiiiing system, if universally established, would be pro- 
ductive of the. best consequences to society, especially in large towns, as the 
youth of all ages and .grades come so I'eadily into contact. The more expert 
knave finds little trouble in communicating his experience to the less perfect, 
and his nund being a mere blank, is susceptible of any impression; but the 
universality of the training system would, of course, cultivate a lar gi'eater 
proiiortion of tlie Imman mind. Vice then, for “want of embodiment, would, 
in a great measure, disappetir. These ai*o the hasty answers I have been 
<?n,abled to give to the queries x>roposcd; and as I believe the cultivation of 
tliC Iniman mind to be of the very liighcst importance, Iwtli as it affects our 
present happiness and future }>rospect3 here and hereafter, my -warmest 
gratitude is due to the aeerctary and teachers of the CSlIasgow ]!^ormal Semi- 
nary, for their arduous and continued exertion in the cause of the education 
of youth.’ ■ " ' 7':''- 7 ' 

^ We believe that the training ' system of education woiil-d tend gi'catly to 
promote the moral impro^'ement of society, by leading childi’cn to avoid 
tliose peraieious habits and customs so nunous to man, physically, nioraHy, 
find intellectufilly. 

* The training system, if imiversally adopted,' and brought within the 
reach of all, children, w'ould, in my judgi'nent, have a most beneficial effect in 
raising thointeilcctnaiand moral character of society.’ 

‘Such a beneficial effect as could not be easily estimated. Secular 
knowledge, not based on sound scnptiiml trifimng, does not dosen'-o the 
muno of educufcioud , , 7 . • ' ■ ' ‘ : ' . ' ’ ' ' 

TB,AIM1X0 ACADEMY FOE THE WEALTHY CLASSES. 

This academy-— Mr James Long, A.M., bead master — consisting of initia- 
tory and juverfilo departments, -was established about eighteen m,onths ago, 
boys and girls being trained togethci\„on the sjune system as In the model 
schools of the Kormal Seminary. Letters highly laudatory have b^n received 
from fchbparttte and gmtdmns of the .pupils -'Ini atteadauoe* Space only 
ptoails ourinswiing the following,;--* 
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^ ' ' iVom •' — ^ — » Esq^- 

Beah SkiSj — ^I liaYo much pleasure in stating tliat T am greatly pleased 
at the progress my children are making in theii: education under your 
charge at the Western Training Academ}^ They seein much attached to 
the school, and the amount of general knowledge, which they liave acquired 
ill so short a time, is most surprising for chihlrcn ol‘ their age. 

The religious instmetion and moral training of the ciuldrcn is one of the 
principal advantages of the system, while the variety of the exercises, and 
the piay-gi'ound amusements, tend to make the school a delight, instead of' 
a weariness, even to the youngest of them. 

I have long been impressed with the advantages wliich tiie truining 
system of education affords, for developing the moral, physical, and intellce- 
tuah powers of youth, and have no doubt when the system becomes better 
knomi among the upper classes, they will avail themselves of the privilege 
of putting their children under your care. 

Xo of the Western Training Academy. 

From ^ f Esq. 

Gentlemen, — It affords me much pleasure to liear iny testimony to the 
efficiency of the training system pursued in your academy, as I have seen ' 
its effects exemplifieti in th-e recent examination of the pupils, and as 1 see 
tliem constantly in my own children, who eiijoy the pri\ilege of attetKling 
the school. 

I have no doubt that, under the training system, ciuldren acquire a 
knowledge of the ordinary elementary branches in a shoi1«r time, and in a 
more solid manner, than under the iaacMrig syntem. The reason I apprehetul 
to be, that in your school you develop <iU the dicultios of the youthful mind; 
wlieretis in ordinary schools it is the memory (the v(‘ihal memory) alone, 
that is educated m the early years of school atteodam-e. F<kii<.>wing i>ut the 
enlarged idea of educating all tiie hitellectual powers, joti pour into the 
opening mind a variety of useful information, whfcdx the children soon come 
to desire for its own sake-— a favourable contrast to the drudgeryarid <iistaste 
to education, which are too foequenfcly found united ns catisc and effect, In 
-the experience of children, who have the misfortune to ho placed imcler 
teaohew, the beginning and the end eff wh«e sy&tmi is the cramming of the 
memory with words. 

My ehildTon ara strongly attached both fo the^ seliool imd the sclwolmw* 
tMSi' Md I ascribe this, wholfy, to the mviting mtanor In winch knowkMlgo 
is placed ImIto tliuem, and the mlalllganfc approom&ii, by the master, of 
the menfklipfec^hliarlto.of ]i3eir,,y0mig charge, taui Ih© coircsiiojoding ^rnliy 
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3Tig wliicb these pec-(ilianties receive. lt> in dA'iiing with the- JBcntal and 
moral. i<Uosynerasie.s of the Tou'ng, that the delicacy and difficulty-j and—let 
me add— the dignity of a tziie edncatoi* consistj and the pcuxnit must he 
deficient in his estimate of the nature and end of education^ .who does not 
feel gratehil that his children are. conBned to the charge of teachers capable 
of conducting, their education on such principles. 

I should hope the effects of the moral training of the play -ground will 
prove not less satisfictory than the intellectual training of the gallery. 
Without pronouncing upon the moral results of the system, in my chiidreiij 
i am free to say, that I observe in their knowledge of <livinc truth -very 
grati.fyliig evidences of the mental power of Bible training. One precept 
they have certainly made progress hi practising, namely;— ‘Bo courteous.’ 

For various reasons, I have long bemi impressed -with the importance of 
Cfin ducting the early education of both sexes together. The immediate 
eifect of this in boys is to soften their manners. It keeps up a home feeling 
in school, and it trains the sexes for the future intercoui'se of society. 

1 am persuaded that the training system, as pursued in the Academy, is 
eminently iitted to, develop the mental faculties, to lay the foundation of 
character and habit on moral and religious principles, and to educate ‘ tho 
whole mail,’ intellectual, moral, and physical. Nothing surprises me about 
the Academy so much, as, that it is so little 'appreciated by the upper classes, 
in the neighbourhood of the school, I consider,, for myself', that the pri- 
vEege of sending my children to it is one of a very liigh order. 

To of tlic Whsteni Training Academy. 

From — Es<^. 

mneh satisfictlon in bcaidng testimony to the eihciency of 

the system adopted at the 'Western Training Academy. 

His daughter, who has l>een in attendance during the current session, has 
made much progress for her age. He cmisiders her. mind much improved 
in general knowledge ; that she is more intelligent ahcl inquiring, and much 
attached to the school It is evidently a great disappointment to her, when, 
from any cause, she is prevented from attending, 

Mr also considers the training of young ladies and young gentlemen 

in the same classes as likely to be productive of beneficml effects, inasmuch 
as tin's amujgement appears the most natural, and is most in accordance 
wltlt the disposal of families by Providence. 

, • — Hsq, 

beg to cxprcss mjr entire satisfaction with the progress 
which my children, under your charge In' the Western Training Academy, 


liavo ffiado, not only m tlic tanoheadf edncation nsnally tanglit to diMron 
ImryL bnt L in a vaaiety of nseinl and mtcre^ting kWedge by 
no me Js nsmlly oommnnicated to cluldren so youiag. And, what 
Sfi-atiaes nie is, that this knowledge is oommunicated under a garb so attm- 
tivo, that it neitber fatigues tbeir minds, nor renders tbon- lessons a , 
indeed tliev go to sebool quite as obeorfuUy as they go to p aj . 

I ™ frfw of opinion, that tbe training system, wMe it opens tlie nmid 
is orulaU to amLrate tbc disposition, as well as to develop be physical 
lowers, and that it combuies every requisite that a parent can desue m 1 1 , 

fed having this opportunity of thanking you for the 

attention bestowed upon my cMdren, and remani, 

Gentlemen, voiirs tnilj* 


From - 


-Esq,, M.D. 


Dr ins groat pleasure in bearing testimony to ^ 

general excenenc; of the system pursued in the Western Trmning Academy 
^imparting instruction to tbe pupils. He is quite satisfied ^ - 

.^ross L sons liave made dm-ing the time they have been at the school. 1 K 
mbuls 'u-e improved in general knowledge, they m-e more mt^ent and 
TsSus of inLnation, ^id the liking they have for the school is very re- 

niaxkable, evmcing itself in their, disappointnient when tliey m-e 

Tn by UoMa;, from attending.. Their dispositions and 
Improved as to as could be eirpeoted in the time, and upon the wlide, Dr 
is of opinion, that the training system is ealculat^ to develop and 
strengthen the physical, intelleotual, and moral powers of youth. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION'S. 

The actual residts of a moral teining school cannot he ascertained during 
ail ordinaiy CKamiimtion. The inteHectual attainments may, but tlie moru 
cannot, any more than hy a transient visit to chddre.i m a Wy. AU 
children behave well during a public examination, and therefore no ju 
comparison can here bo drawn. The foregohig testnnoiiy of parents m all 
ranks of life, wo therefore .present as an exammation of the moral depart- 
ment of the ti-aining system, wMeh, of course, as already said, must also be 
intellectual and physical 
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Pag’o 23, second ilne from top, for imperioU'S read impurathe. 

Page 25, thirteenth line from top, for ellipsis read ellipses. 

Page 3G, twentieth line from top, lor none, read th^ee only. 

Page 37, third line from bottom, for ellipsis read ellipses. 

Page 43, fiftih lino from bottom, for trabiing read trainees. 

Page. 89, ninth, line horn top, for live feast. 

Page 140, seventh line horn top, for imperiously read impieratively. 

Page 270, second line from bottom, for impossible possible. 

Page 318, second lino from top, for to give 2 nipil~traimrig to insivuci 
pupil teachers. 
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i MISS ACTON, MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

I Modern CooUery in all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
Private Families. In aSeriesof Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, 
and are i^iven with the most minute exactness. ByEliza Acton. New Edition ; with Directions 
for Carviiijf, and other Additions. FoolsciipSvo. with. Plates and Woodcuts. JJ.drf.cloth. 

AIIilN.— SELECT ’WOEKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonson to Coleridge. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition ; with additional Selections, from more receutPoets, by Lucy Aikin. Medium 
■ 8vo* ISs. cloth. 

ALLEH ON THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.— INQUIRY INTO 

THE RISE AND GBOHTH OF THE KOYAL PREROGATIVE. By tic late John 
Allen, Master of Dulwich College. A New Edition, with the Author’s last corrections: 
preceded by M, Berenger’s Rapport on the Work read before the Institute of France} 
an Article on the same from the Edinburgh Review ; and a Biographical Notice of the 
Author. .To which is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Character of King Eadwig, from 
the Author’s MS. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

I ARTISAN CLUB (THE).— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 

i ENGINE, in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 

! Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.E, New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates, and 

I about 350 Wood Engravings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

I JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected; complete in One Volume; and comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellatieous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first pub« 
lished), and Ahalyii Baee. Uniform with the New Edition of James Montgomery^ Poetical 
Works; with Portrait engraved iu line by H. Robinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vO. 
cloth; or 42r. handsomely bound in morocco by Hayday. ^ ^ ^ * 

: BANFIELD AND WELD.— THE STATISTICAL COMPANION, 

Corrected to 1850; exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, 
Economical, and Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Ofiiclal and other 
! authentic Sources, by T. C. Baafielti, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education; and 

■ C. R. Weld, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. New Edition (1850), corrected and 

I extended. Foolscap 8vo. 5«. cloth. 
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and Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with £lemark.s on'the Cultivation pursued' on Soils in different Situations, 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson, 8vd. 10«. Gd. cloth. 
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BLACK.-~-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BEEWINO, 
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Instructions for Private- Families. By WiHiam Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions, Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth.. 


BLAINE.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EUEAL SPOETS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practitfal, and Descriptive, ofHuntingr, Shooting-, Fishiner, 
llacing', and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Bliiine, Esq., author of Canine Pathology,^’ etc; With nearly 600 Engfrimngs on 
Wood, by R. Brans ton, from Drawing’s by Aiken, T. Landseer, DicKes,etc. A new and 
thoroughlv revised Edition, corrected to 1851. In One large Volume, Svo. [In the press. 


BLAIR^S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From tbeCreatioiuo the present Time; ivith Additions and Corrections from themostauthen- 
tic Writers; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode to the Temple, Under the revision ofSir Henry Ellis, K.H., late Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31 a Gd. half-bound morocco. 


BLOOMFIELD.— THE 6EEEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A, New Edition. 2 voIs.Svo. with a Map ofPalestzne, 40jr. cloth. 


ELOOMFIELD.-THE GEEEK TESTAMENT FOB COLLEGES 

and SCHOOLS; with shorter English Notes, Critical; Philological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an 
Index. Foolscap Svo. 10s. Grf. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD— GEEEE AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEIV TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the nse of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in, 
Piiblie Schools ; but also intended a$ a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo, lOj. Gd. cloth. 


BOTIRNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, aadRailways; 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C,E. Editor of “The Artisan 
Club's Treatise on the Steam-Engine.” 3d Edition, revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo. 
&J. doth." ' ; 


BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART: Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
Branch of Human Knowledge ; with “the Derivation and Definition of all the Terras in 
genera] use. Edited by W.T.Brande, F.li.S.L, and E.; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin, A new 
and thoroughly revised Edition, corrected to ISSl, In One very large Volume, Svo. with 
Woodcuts. [/k the press. 


BUDGE (J.)--THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lode.s, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, eiilarged. Svo. with "Portrait, 12s. cloth. 


BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

For the Management of thdr Health during tile Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Iloom; with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, etc.; and Hints 
upon Nursing. By Thoraas Bull, M.0. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
Foolscap Svo. 5.t. cloth. 
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BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Ill HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.O. Iste Physician Accoucheur to the 
Finsbury Midwifery Institution. New Editjoii,revised and enlarg-ed . Fcap. Svo. Ss. cloth. 


BTOSEN.— ESYPTS PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C.C.J. Bunsen, D. Ph.and D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the German, fay C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A, Vol. 1. contaiuiug the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History; with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a complete List of HieroglypUical Sighs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
compIeteText of RIanetho and Eratosthenes, iEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc.; andPlates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 28s- cloth. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHYj for the use of Schools. An entirely new Edition (1851), carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and 
the latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. 
Butler, Rector of Langar. Svo. 9«. cloth. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ancient GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dexes. New Edition (1851) , nearly all re-engraved, enlarjged, and greatly improved ; with 
Corrections from the most authentic Sources in both the Ancient aud Modern Maps, 
many of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev, T. Butler. Royal 
4to. 24«. half bound, 

iThe Modern Atlas, 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal Svo. ISs. half-bound. 

&epa < t y Ancient Atlas, 23 full-coloured Maps. Royal Svo. 12^. half-bounL 

THE CABINET LA-WYER. 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Asse.ssed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties’; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition (1851), enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term* 13 and 14'Victoria. Fcap Svo. 10$. 6d. cloth. 


CALLCOTT.— A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 VVood Engravings. By Lady Callcott, Square crownSvo. IZ.o*. cloth- 


CATLOW— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Dr, the Shell Cabinet arranged ; being an Introduction to themodern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural Histoijof the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap Svo, with 312 Woodcuts, lOjr. 6d. cloth. 


OHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

THE RIVERS EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1836, 1836, and 1837- By Lieut.-Col. Chesiiey, R.A. F.R.S,, Commander of the 
Expedition. Vols. I- and 11. in royal Svo., with a coloured Index Map; and numerous Plates 
and Woodcuts, fiSs^cloth. 

Also, m Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, price If.lls. 6d.in ease. 

The entire work will coasht of Four VolumeSf voyafSho. embellwhed with Ninetp^seven 
Plates, besides vunievons Woodmt Xllusirations, from Btutein^s chiefly made by Officers 
employ ed in the Surveys. 


JOHN GOAD’S MEMORANDUM. 

A contemporary Account of the Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced to Transportation by 
Judge Jefferies ; haiug, A Memorandum Of the Wonderful Providences of God to a Poor 
Ufivvorthv Creature during the Time of the Duke qf Monmouth’s Rebellion, aud to the 
Revolution in 16SS, By John Coad, one of the Sufferera. Square foolscap 8yo. 4s. Od. cloth. 


CONYERSATIONS ON BOTANY* 

New Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo. with 22 Plates, 7j. 6d.cloth;withcoloured plates, 12 j. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. , . 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs, Lowry, from Original Drawings,- Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols'. foolscap Svo. 14*. cloth. , 
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CONYBEAEE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL ; comprisiBg a complete Biographer of the Apostle, aiu a ^ap j 
Traaslation of his Epistles^ inserted in Ghronolopcal order. Jj-d ued ’y the Bev W j 
Conybeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Ccdlege, Cambridge ; ^ Rev. S. ^ 

M latp PrineiTial of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Copiously illustraaa oy 

mav also bSiad inTwo Parts: Part 1. price 1/a. and Part 11. price Ils. boards. 

Incauneofpuhlicationin Ttoeiity Farts, price 2s. each ; of vihich Thirteen are now 

readft 

nOOK— THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 

Inspectors of Church Schools. PostSvo* 8s. 6d. cloth. 

COOPEE.— PEACTIOAL AND FAMILIAE SEEMONS. 

Designed for Parochial and Domeatie Instruction. By the Ker. Edward Cooper. New 
Edition. 7 vols.l2xno,lH8*. boards. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONAET OF PEACTICAL MEDICINE 


Life , with numerous 
M.I>.,etc.etc. ’”■* 


COENEE.— THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Comer, Author of « Questions on the History of Europci” etc. l^Vith Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Sijnare fcap. 8vo. 5*. cloth, 

CEEST.— AN ENCYCL0P.5:DIA OF CIVIL ENGINEEEING, 

BISTOEIOAL, THEORETICAL, nnd PBACTIC.AL. _B5_^Edt™rd^Cre8y,_ 


THE OEICKET-FIELD; ^ 

Or, the Science and History of the Game. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened v?ith 
Anecdotes. By the Author of " Principles of Scientific Batting,’' ‘Recollections of 
College Days,” etc. With Two EuCTavings on Steel; uniform with Barry Hieower sBunting 
Field. Fcap. Svo.5». half-bound. 

CEOCKEE’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SUEVEYINO. ^ 

Fifth Edition, corrected througfhout, and considerably and 

T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, lABLES Oh SIX-hlGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended byRichard Farley, of the NauticalAlmanacIistablish- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12», cloth. 

Mr.Farley^s Tables of Sle^Figure Logarithms may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITUEGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN: in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Dav of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday xu the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to.21i. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; 50*. morocco. 


c /the FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12 j. cloth. 

Separately^ I YHE DOMESTIC LITURGY, price 10s. Cd. cloth. 

DANDOLO.— THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND LOMBARD 

RIFLE BRIGADE: Being an Authentic Narrative of the Organisation, Adventures, and 
Final Disbanding of these Corps, in 1848—1849. By Emilio Dandolo. Translated from the 
Italian. To which are added, Original Letters and important Historical Documents relating 
to the late Italian Movements of Reform, with Map and Plan, Po.st Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSEEVEE. 

By Sir Henry T. Dclabeehe, F-R S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. Svo. 18*. cloth. 



rUBLISU'ED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN AKD Co, 


DELABECHE.— REFOBT ON THE GEOLOGY OF COEN« 

WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By^ Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S.ete., Direc- 
tor-General of the Geolojfical Survey of the Uiutetl Kingdom. Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Svo. ■with Maps> Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 
14s. cloth. 


DE LA RIVFS WORK ON ELEOTRIOITY.-A TREATISE 

ON ELECTaiCIlTt ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. ByA.De la 
Rive, of the Academy of Geneva. lUusttated ■with numerous Wood Engravings, 2 vols. Svo. 

{Nearly ready, 

DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS OF THE DHKES OF HEBINO; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dcunistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. square crown Svo. 2L8#. cloth, 

“ The abject of thenc voltmes is to combine a sreneral picture of the pros^ress of Italian 
literature and art under the patronage of the smaller Italian princtpalities, icitk a history of 
the houses of Muntefeltro and Della Rovere^ so far as they were eonnected with Urbino, For 
the execution of his purpose^ Mr, Dentiistoun enjoyed numerous adtmntages. He has resided 
in Italy for many years, and is well acquamted with the country whose history as a dukedom 
he intended to relate. Besides the common research in printed volumes^ he has gained access 
to various Italian libraries,, including that of Urbino,, and examined iheir manuscripts i and 
he has closely inspected Umbrian art, whether in palatini, military, or ecclesiastical architect, 
fare, or in painting. With the appreciation of Italy which such a course of study stimulates 
and implies, Mr, Dennixtoun has good taste,i a sound though not always an unbiassed jiidg~- 
ment, and a zeal for mediceval subjects, especially art, almost enthusiastic,'* Spectator- 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of “Letters to my Unknown Friends,’* “Twelve Years Ago,” “Some 
Passages from Iilodern History,** and ** Letters on Happiness.” Second Edition, enlarged. 


THE GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY AND 

CBETACKOUS FOBMATIONS of SUSSEX. Bj-tte kje Frederick Dimn. E<q. E.G.S. 
The Fossils engraved from Drawings MMessrs. Sowerby, Dinkel, Erxlebeui In One 
large Volume, with 44 Plates, and wari^Wood Engravings. Royal ito, 63r. cloth; India 
Proofs, 5 L Sr. 

**♦ In this Work are embodied the results of many yeats’ Geological and Palseontoiogicai 
Observations by the Author, together with some Remarks on, the Archeology of Sussex. It 
also includes Descriptions— 

Of the Fossil Reptilia, by Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

Of the Echiuoderma, by Prof. Edward B'orbes, F.R.S. 

Of the Crustacea, by Prof. Thomas Bell, Sec . R.S* 

Of the Corals, by William Lonsdale, Esq. F.G.S. 

And of the Fossil Shells, by J. De Carle Sowerby, Esq.F.L.S. 

i DODBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S . BUTTERFLIES. — THE 

j GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPIDOPI-’ERA ; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice 

I of the Habits and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By 

j Edward Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S. etc., late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the 

i British Museum. Continued by J. O. Westwood , Esq. Illustrated ■with 75 coloured Plates, by 

W. C. Hewitson, Ksq, author of “British Oology.” Imperial 4to., uniform with Gray 
: and MitcheU’s “ Genera of Birds.” 

i *** In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, &s, each. Tile publication, which had keen 
1 suspended for a few months, in consequence of the death of M r. Doubleday, has been resumed, 
j and will be continued regularly until the completion of the wprh in about Fifty Parts, of 
j which are now ready, 

i DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED HC- 

: TUBES OF THE EOYAI. G.\Li:.EBy at DRESDEN, drami on Stone, from the 

Originals, by Fransi Hanfstaengl; with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French 
and German. Nos . I. to LVIIL, imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying 
1 Letter-press, price 20s. to Subscribers; to Non.subsctibers.SOs. Single Plates,12s- each, 
j To bseompletedin Two more Numberit, price 20s, each, to SubseriberSi Nos. LI. to LX. 

1 eoutaining each 4 Plates and Letterpress, 


DUNLOP (JOHN)— THE HISTORY OP FICTION. . 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romance.s to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. NevvEdition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium Svo. I5if. cloth. 
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EASTLAKE. — MATEEIAIS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By CllJirltiS Lock Eststlabc, Esq,. P.Tt.A. F.Il.S, F.S.A. Secretary to tlie Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Pine Arts in connexion witli the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament, etc. Svo. 16s. cloth. 

On the Italian Practice of OH Painting'^ is preparing for puhlieaiion. 


ELMES’S THOUGHT BOOK, OB HOEJE VACIVA?. 

Horse Vactva; 5 or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, fit for 
all Men and all Hours. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by James Khnes, Author of “ Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren," etc. Fcap. 16mo. (printed by C. Whietingham, Chiswick), 
48 . 6<i. bound in cloth. 


■THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the English Texts ? including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-English and English-Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised ; with a new Index, 
GreekanuEngUsh. EoyalSvo. dSra. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S -HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

■ OORUANCE OF THE 0143 TESTAMENT! Wne «n attempt at a Verbal Oormeaion be. 
tween the Original and the English Translations: With Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. Svols, royal Svo. Zl. 13j. 6d. cloth; large paperj 4Z. 148. 6«f, 


EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

In Two Parts. Fart I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; 
with Lists of good Salmon Flies for everv good River in the Empire.— Part 11. the Natural 
History of the Salmon, all its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous coloured engraving^s of Salmon 
Flies and Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of " A Hand-Book of Angling assisted by 
Andrew Young, of invershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland’s Salmon Fisheries, 
. Foolscap Svo. with coloured Plates, 148. clotli.. J| 


EPHEMERA.-~A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Flv Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing. With the Natural 
History of River Fish, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ejphemera. New 
Edition, enlarged and improved, Foolscap Svo. with Wood Engraving 8,98. cloth. 


ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W, D. Cooley, Esq. author of 
History of Maritime and limnd Discovery.” 2 vols.Svo. with Map, Sl8. od. cloth. 


EVANS.— THE SUGAR, PLANTER’S MANUAL: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W, J .Evans, M.D. 
Svo. 9s: cloth. 


FORBES.— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS; 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick K. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.E.G.S ; Author 
of Five Years in China.” and “Six Months in the African Blockade,” With 10 Plates 
printed in colours, and Wood Engraving's. 2 vols. post Svo. 21j. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Rambles among the Kjelds and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts • 
and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, ami Social tlrgauisation. 
By 'Ihomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant M. S. Biddulph, 

, Royal Artillery, With a new coloured Map, Wood Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates 
from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscelianeous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest.' By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. II. UL and I'V. Svo. 56a. cloth. 
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FOSTER.--A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 

EATURE: British, Banish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and 
Eussian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological 
Index. By Mrs. Foster. Foolscap Svo. 8s. M. cloth. “ 

*** The object of this booh is, not so much to give elaborate criticisms on the various 
writers in the languages to whose literature it is intended as a guide^ as to direct the student 
to the best writers in each^ ana to inform him upon what subjects thep have written^ 

GIBBON.— HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume; with an Account of the 
Author's Life anti Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. Portrait, 18s. cloth. 

An Edition in BvoU,Svo, &()s. boards. 

GILBAET— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

Byiiamcs William Gilbert, P.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
otli Edition, with Portrait of the Author, hnd View of the ** London and Westminster Bank,” 
Lothbury. SSvols. 8vo. 24j. cloth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
by Belton Corney, Esq. Square crown Svo., uniform with Thomson's Seasons illustrated 
bp the Etching Clttb^ ■2ls. cloth ; or 86s. bound iu morocco, by Hay day, 

A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H.-Go.sse, Author of ‘»The Birds of Jamaica,*' “Popular British Ornithology,” etc. 
Post Svo. with Illustrations printed in colours. INearlp ready • 

aOWEE.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC 

LIFE F.-\MILIaRLY EXPLAINED. By Churlea Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolscap 
Svo. with Engravings on Wood, Ss. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-~ENaLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. Graham. New Edition, re - > 
vised and improved. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-~.LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 nnd 180S. By Mrs. 

■ Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J, P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-~MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THE LATE MRS. GR.ANT, of Laggan, author of “Letters from the Mountains,” etc- 
Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post Svo. Portrait, 31«.6d, cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY— THE GENERA 

. OF BIRDS; Comprising their Genetic Characters, a Notice of the) Habits of each Gtnus, 
and an extensive List of Species,referred to their several Genera, By George Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Correap. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum ; and author of the “ List of the Genera of Birds,” etc. Illus- 
trated with 350 coloured and plain Plates, drawn on Stone, by David William Mitchell, 
B.A, 3 vols. imperial 4to, 31/. 10*. half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 

GRAY,— TABLES AND FOEMULiE FOR THE COMPUTA- 
TION OF LIFE CONTINGENCIES, with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and 
Friendly Society Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland. Royal Evo. I5s. cloth. 

GWILT— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J.S, Gwilt. Second Edition C1851), 
with Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture : comprising 
upwards of Kighty additioital Woodcuts. Svo. S2s, cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT TO GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHL 

TKfi'PURE, Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture; 
Addenda to the Glossary ; and an Index to the entire Work, By Joseph Gwilt. illustrated 
with upwards of Eighty Woodcuts by R . Branston, 8vo. 6», cloth. 
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HALL’S (SIDNEY) GENEBAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 30 in. by 76 in.) , with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured j and an Alphabetical Index of all the Nantes contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best 
and most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re- 
drawn and re-engraved, Colombier dto.Sf. as. half-bound in russia. 

SIDNEY HALL’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WAEKS. Square foolscap 8vo. price 2<r. cloth. 

The Map of England and Wales^ contained in Sidney Hall's larsre Lihrary Atlas.,'*' 
(sise’Siiin.htf 16 'in.) corrected and re~engraved, with all the Lines of Railway laid down^ 
may he hud separately, price 2s. 6d., coloured and mounted on folding canvas in a case, for 
■ thepocket* 

HAMILTON,-CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY, 

literature, and EDUCATION WITH UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Chiefly from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; but now corrected, vindi- 
cated, and enlarged. 8vo. I 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OK THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M* Harrison, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post Svo. 8a, 6d. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hienvcr, Author of Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” With Two Plates, one representing “The Right Sort;” the other, “The 
! Wrong Sort,” Fcap. 8vo. 5a. half hound, 

I HAEEY HIEOVER— PEACTIOAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

I By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 

! S portsmen.” With 2 Plates, one representing “ Going like Workmen the other, “ Going 

. like Muffs.” Foolscap 8vo, 6a. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL Pur- 
poses AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
thanforshow. By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk.” With 2 Plate.?, 

I one representing “ A pretty good sort for. most purposes;” the other, “‘Rayther’ a bad 
sort for auy purpose.” FoolscapSvo. 5a. half. bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
“ Stable Talk and Table Talk j <of. Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." With a Portrait of 
the- Author on his favourite Horse ** Harlequin.” 2d Edition. Foolscap Svo. 5s, hal£«hound,. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-~STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo. with Portrait, 24i, cloth. 

i HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

! In all that relates to Guns and Shooting, By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 

j enlarged, and improved ; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branslon, 

I from Drawings by C. Varley , Dickes, etc. Svo. 21s. cloth. 

i HAYDN.— THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; 

Or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, from the Earliest Periods to the 
t Present Time ; comprising the Administrations of Great Britiau; the Offices of State, and 

all the Public Departments ; the Ecclesiastical Dignitaries ; the Functionaries of the Law ; 

, the Commanders of the Array and Navy: and the Hereditary Honours and other Dis- 

! tinctioMs conferred upon Families and Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and 

i continued, of BEAT80N*S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of “The 
Dictionary of Dates,” and other Works, In One very large Volume, Svo, [/« the Autumn. 

HEAD.— THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS: 

A Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir George Head, 
Author of ” A Tour of Many Days itt Rome Translator of ” Historical Memoirs of Cardi- 
i nal Pacca.” Post Svo. 12*. cloth. 

ag =r=r3r=::':;-rrTr;rr’: ' ’ „ ' ; ■: 
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HEAD— HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 

Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Written by Himself. Translated from the Italiajt, by Sir 
George Head, author of “ Home; a Tour of Bfiany Days.” 3 rols. post 8vo. 21j. cloth. 

SIR GEORGE HEAD— ROME: A TOHR OF MANY DAYS. 

By Sir Georgre Head. 3 rols. Svo. 36i, cloth. 

SIR JOHN HEESOHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates and Euifravina:s on Wood. 
Svo. ISjr. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.— THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

Or, Thoujjhts jrathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition of “The Moral of Flowers;’* and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and 
I Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. S^iaare crown 

Svo, uniform in size with Thoimori'a Seaaonn UUiatrated hy the Etching Club, *2la. cloth. 

MRS, HEY.— SYLYAH MUSIKOS; * 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. liein^a New Edition of ‘"’The Spirit of the 
Woods and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied by Drawings 
of Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown Svo. uniform in 
size with Thomson's Seaaofia illuatrated by the Etching Chiby cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A,ya}y6g. ‘‘Manners make the Man.” NewEdition, 
revised (with Additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap Svo.Sj. Gd. cloth. 

HOARE.--.A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIYA- 

TION OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS,. By Clement Hoare, New Edition. 
Svo./i.Cd. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising -Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship’s observation. Edited by bis Son, Henry Edward. Lord Holland. 
With Fac- simile. Second Edition. Post Svo, lOj, 6d. . 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST , DAYS OF OUR LORD’S 

MINISTRY} A Course of Lectures on the principal jEventsof Passion Week. By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6*. cloth, 

HOOKER,~.KEW GARDENS: 

Ora Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William. Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D,C.L. F.R.A, St L.S.’ etc. etc. Director. New Edition j with numerous Wood- 
Engravings. 16fflO. price Grf. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phffiiiogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 

(1850) , with Additions and Corrections, and numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbel- 
liferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Kerns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
F.R.A. and L.S. etc., and G. A. W'alker Arnotl, LL.D. F.L.S. and II. S. Ed.; Regius 
Professor of Botany in the Univer.sity of Glasgow. In One very thick Volume, 12mo, with 12 
Plates, 14s. cloth; or with the Plates coloured, price 21s. 


HORNE (THE REY. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRlPTURExS. By the 
Rev, Thomas Hartwell Horne,B.D.of St. John’s College, CamfaridKe. New Edition, revised 
and corrected. 5 vols. Svo, with Maps and Fac-simues, 3L 3*. cloth ; or 51. boujjd in calf 
byHayday, 

i HORNE (THE REY. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION to the sTnoy of the bible. BytheRnr.TiomMHM.twellHorne,B-D.of 
St. John’s Collcge,Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his** Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.'” New Edition. ' l2mo. with Maps and Engravings, 
I 9s. boards.' ■ • 
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HOWaXT— THE CHILHBEN’S YEAE. 

By Mary Howitt. Witln Four UlWratious, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. S<iuare Idmo.Ss, clotlu 

HOWITT.-THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
^ ** The Rural Life of England, "etc. New Edition. Feap. Svo. with 40 Woodcuts, 65. cloth. 

HOWITT,— VISITS TO EEMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition j with 40 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 21s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Withupward.s of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from, Drawings 
made on the spot. Medium Svo. 21,«. cloth. 

HOWITT*— THE RURAL LIFE OF EKGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With Engravings on Wood by 
Bewick andWUliams ; uniform ’with risits to Hernafkable Places, Medium Svo. 21s. cloth. 

HOWSON— SUNDAY EVENING: 

Twelve Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. The Presence of Christ,* 2. ’"Inward and 
Outward Life; 3. The Threefold Warning; 4, Onr Fatheris Business; 6. Spiritual Murder; 
6. The Duty of Amiability; 7* Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cornelius ; 9- The 
Midnight Traveller; 10. St. Andrew; 11. The Grave of Lazarus ; 12. The Resurrection of the 
Body. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 
and Chaplain to the. Duke of Sutherland. Foolscap Svo. 2s. fid, cloth. 

HOWSON AND OONYBEARE.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A„ and the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 

I 2 voU.4to. illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. p. 8. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq., lat# of the Legacy Duty Office, Londons author of “Plain Directions 
for Making Wills, ”aud “ The Pareni’sHand-Book," NewEdition, Foolscap Svo. 5 j. cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOE MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, aitd partienlarlywith reference to the Act 7'Wm. IV, and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a elear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition* corrected. Fcap.Svo. 2s. fid. cloth, 

*,* Thcahove Two WoTksfnayheTiaiin Onc! Folume^price It. cloth, 

HUMBOLDT— ASPECTS' OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Sdantific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Tra»«lB,ted, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation* and at his expre.ss 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine, Ifimo, 6a. cloth: or in 2 vols, 3a. fid. each cloth; 2s. fid. each 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe.* Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction and co-operation, under thesuperintendence of Lieutenant^Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. NewEdition. Vols. I. and II. Ifimo. 3a. fid. each cloth; 2s, fid. 
each sewed ; or in post Svo, price 12a. each. Voi. III. Part I. post Svo, fia, cloth ; or in 
Ifimo. 2a. fid- sewed ; 3a. fid, cloth. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shak.speare’s Plays and Poems. With an elaborately illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in very massive 
c.Hrved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shakspeare. The 
Ilhrainations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel HumpfareF.s, Illumina- 
tor of “ A Record of the Black Prince,'* etc. Square post Svo. {Nearly ready. 

HUMPHREYS.-A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages i» his Life as have been most quaintly arid strikingly 
narrated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatures 
and Borderiugs, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 
English Histyty, By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post Svo. in a richly carved and deeply 
pierced binding, 2U. ■ ^ 
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HUMPHBEYS.— THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from 
some of the finest Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibliothferiue Nationale 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations 
e.\:eouted by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8vo. in deeply embossed leather 
■ ."Covers, 21s. 


HUMPHREYS.-MAXIMS ANO PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 

Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels; 
illustrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
*' Behold the Fowls of the Air,” etc., “Consider the Lilies of the Field,” etc. The 
Illuminations exeouted by Henry Noel Humphreys, Square foolscap Svo, 21s. richly bound 
in stamped calf ; or 30s. in morocco, by Hayday, 

HUMPHREYS.— THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of 
the Apo-stles from the Old Masters, six llhmunated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. 
The Illuminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap Svo. in massive' 
carved covers, 21«.; or bound in mor,occo, by Hayday, 30f. 

HUMPHREYS.— PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in colours and in black and gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap Svo. 2U. in massive carved cover? ; or 30s. 
bound in morocco. 


HUMPHREYS AWD JONES.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES ; a series of Fac-similes of the most beautiful MSS. of the Mid- 
dle Ages, printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Owen Jones ; selected and described by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Elegantly bound in antique caU. Royal folio, lOL 10«.; imperial 
folio (large paper), 16/. 16s. 


EUNT.~-.RESEARCHES OK LIGHT j. 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Di.scoveries in the Ayt. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Practical Geology. Svo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6{f. cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St, Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustlues ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. M,ary. Forming the Sjeconp Sehiks of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and S4 \Voodcuts. Square crown 
.. .8V0...28«... cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyr.s. First Series. Containing, Legends of the 
Angels and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles; this Greek and J>atin Fathers; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the 
Hermits; and the Warrlor-SaSots of Christendom* Second Edition (1850), printed in 
One Volume for the convenience of Students- and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, 
and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. Square crown Svo, 28?. cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. By Mrs, Jameson, Author of ** Characteristics of Women, etc. 
With Etchings'by the Author, and Engravings on Wood, Square crown Svo. 

[/« the prets. 

JARDINE.— A TREATISE OF EQUITOCATION. 

Wherein is largely discussed the question Whether a Catholicke or any otlfer Personbefore 
a magistrate, being demanded upon his Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may 
(notwithstanding nis perfect knowledge to the contrary) without Perjury, and securely in 
conscience, answer No: with this secret meaning reserved in his mynde - That he was not 
there, so that any man is bounde to detect it. Edited from the Original Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, by David Jardine, of the Middle Temple, Esq-, Barrister at. Law ; Author 
of the “Narrative of the Gun powder Treason,” prefixed to lus edition of the “Criminal 
Trials.” Fcap, $vo. 5s. cloth. 
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NEW W^OEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JEFFREY (LORD).— GOHTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

BBVIRW. Franc is Jeffrey, late Oneof the Judges in ihe Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. Svois.SvO. *12^. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop He her. Revised p,nd ^corrected hyCie llev.^CIuirles Page Eden, 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 
cloth. 


Vols.II.HI.IV. V. VI. VII. and VXn.8vo.10s.6rf. each. 


-w- In co 7 irse of publication in 10 voht. price Imlf^n-svinea each. Vol. I./thelRUt innrder 
of pubUcatianJ will contain Bishop Uet^er’s Life of Jeremp'ffaylort extended by the Editor. 
^ {EoL IX. ts ifz the press. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of <*Amy Herbert,” 
The Child’^3 First History of Rome," etc. Fenp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 

• TURF.R, AND IDLER. Comprising, a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Foolscap 8 vo. 7«* cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL .AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agri* 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the eomprehpusion of uusdentific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W, Johnson, Esq., F.R.S, Barr Ister-at- Law, Editor of the **fl?armers' Almanack,” etc. 
Svo. with Wood Engravings, 2L lOr. cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

DeKCrintive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Forming a complete General Gazetteer 
- • . . -f .. .V. . tr.,.,. Y. u— T.VT5 ... -c o o r. o o C, . .Geographer at 

f Natural Phe- 

>f 1,441) pages, comprising nearly Fifty Thousand 
Name.? of Places. Svo. 36sT. cloth. j or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, 
price,4I*. 

ICAY.-THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF 

THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND AND ’ EUROPE: shewing the results of the Primary 
Schools and of the Division of Landed Property in Foreign Countries. By Joseph Kay, Esq. 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge. 2 thick vols. post Svo. 21s, cloth, 

KEMBLE-— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest, By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A.,F.C.P.{3., etc. 2 vols. Svo. 28a, cloth. 

KINDERSLEY. — THE TERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT AND 

BBFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in 
English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley, Ksq. With Ornamental Headings, and Frontis- 
piece by E*. H. Wehnert. Square post Svo, 9s. 6rf. cloth, 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO 

SlOLOGYj Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. 
Rector of Barham i and W. Spence, Esq., F.11.S. & L.S . NewEdition , enlarged. 2 yols. 
Szo.31s.6rf. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDONi Comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, 
uniform with Moore's Sojtffs* BalladSy and Sacred Son^s; with a Vignettes by Richard 
Doyle. 2voIs. 26mo. 10s. doth; morocco, 21s. 

S’* Also an edition in 4 mh. foolscap Svo. with Illustrations by Howard^ etc. 28s. cloth } 
or bound in morocco f with gilt edges 4s. 
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LAING.— OBSERYATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND Poli- 
tical STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849: being tbe Second 
Series of “ Notes of a TraveUer.'^ By Samuel Laing, Esq., antbor of ** A Journal of aHesl- 
denee in Norway,’’ “A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of ♦‘The Heimskringla,” and of 
“ Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia,” etc, Svo. 14s. 
cloth. 


LATHAM,— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectxires on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of tbe Heart. 
ByP. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and late Physician to St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. N ew Edition. 2 vcls. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 


LEE.— TAXIDERMY. 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, add MountingObjectsofNaturalHistory. Forthense 
of Museums and Travellers, By Mrs. ll. Lee. New Edition, improved rwithan account of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. Svo. with 
■; . Woodcuts, ' 

LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. For tbe Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising 
the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee, New Edition, revised and enlarged; with 
numerous additional Woodcuts. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, 

By the Authoress of “Letters to My Unknown Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago, a Tale.” 
“ Some Passages from Modern History,” and “Discipline.” Foolscap Svo. 65. cloth.^ 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS, 

By a Lady, Third Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth.. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J, Lindley, Ph.D., F.B.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions. 3vois. Svo.vrith Six Platesand numerous Woodcuts, 24». cloth, 

LIN WOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSXS; 

SiTe>,Florilegiujn e lusibas poeticis diversorumOxooiensium Grseciset Latinisdeccrptum. 
Curaute Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. .ffidis Christi Alummo. Svo .14r. cloth. 

“ tl’ere the prise ofsurtg' to he awarded hy our arhitvaiion between the competbtg Mimtrcls 
of liiK and Cam, we should he as much pussled as Vireil's Shepherd, and like him we should 
have to pronounce a special verdict ; et tu diqnus, et hie. For, if in the Arundines we find 
more of airiness and variety, the Aiithologia is not inferior in poetical spirit; while in 
classical purity and correctness it has perhaps a slight advantage.‘”-~-C)\tistia.n Remembrancer. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap Svo . os, 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 

Being a M(3athly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Month: with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and FlowerGardens, Pleasure Gi;obnds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, ahd Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs, Loudon. Ifimo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 7^»6d.cloth, 

LOUDON— THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs, Loudon, author of ‘ ‘ Gardeningf or 
Ladies, ’’etc. New Edition. Foolscap Svo., with Plateand Woodcuts, 7s. 6d.cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithiuetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, apd Isometrical Projectioit and Perspective j 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and aMenioir by Mrs, Loudon. Svo.wlth Wood Engravings, 
&d. cloth. 
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LOUDON’S ENOTGLOPiEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Beitiffthe Arioreium JPrtdioetum BritatiHicum abridired; coirtaiiiing the Hardy Trees 
attd Shrubs' «hf Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Cuitttre,*fid Uses in the Arts. Svo.with upwards of 2, 000 Engravings 
on Wood,2f.i0s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GAEDENING: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape Gardening : xnduding all.the latest Improvements ; a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries; and a Statistical Vie'w of its Present State ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., etc. illustrated with 
many hundred Kngravings on Wood by Branston. An entirely New Edition (1850), cor- 
rected throughout and considerably improved by Mrs. Loudon. In One large Volume, Svo- 
..50i- doth,". .. 

LOUDON’S ENCTOLOPiEDIA OF AGRIOULTUEE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice ofthe Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Ptoduetions of Agriculture, including all the latest Improvements. Fifth 
Edition ; mtli upwards of X,lUy Engravings on Wood by Branston. Svo. 2/, 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or h ave been introduced into, Great Britain 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a Ojeginner, who is a mere English reader to discover the 
j name of every Plant which ho may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 

it whichiis useful and interesting. . By J. C. Loudon, F.L>S., etc. TheSpcdfic Characters 
by an Eminestt Botanist j the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L,S. A new Editlou, with a 
new Supplement and anew Index. '8vo. with nearly 10,000 WoodEngraTittgs,73s.6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCyCLOP.iEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc- ; with the 
requisite Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery: each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J.C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. Svo .with more thauS.OOO Engravings on 
Wood, 63a. cloth. 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition (1850), corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the 
New Plants down to March, 1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by 
Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by W. H, Baxter, Esq. and David Wooster. Svo. 31a. flrf. 

SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS? 

Including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered British Species, 
and all the kinds originated ih British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a new General 
Index to the whole work, including the Supplement. Prepared by W. H. Baxter, Esq. ; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. Loudon. Svo, 14 j, cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATE.S: ComprehendingtheRelations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
. pies and Forms of Leases ; ^of Farm Buildings, Eaclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, 

and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, eic„ author 
of “ Elements of Practical Agriculture/' etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 

21 J. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE : 

Comprehending the CwUwationof Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economyof the Farm, By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition; with an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo« 21b* cloth. 

MACAULAY— CEItrCAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thom., Mnoaol,,. Nmr 

Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait by E. U.Eddis, engraved in line by G. W. 
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MACAULAY.— THE HISTOEY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. By Thomas Babiogton Macaulay. New Edition. Vols. I. ' 
and II. 3vo, 32jf.eic»th, 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With “ Ivry” and '■'The Armada,^* By Thomas Babingtou Macaulay, New Edition. 16mo. 
4s, 6fl!. cloth; morocco, 10a. 6a. (3ou/td Bayda^). 

ME. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

W’'ith 11 umefous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, jtta. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fesp. 4to. 215. boards; 
morocco, 425. {bonndhy Rayd&y'). 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI; a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Macdonald. Fcap. Sro. 
6s. cloth. 

*‘xf« cxcffdingly agreeabU vohtme, fnU of feeling and interest.''*— Exmibier. 

** /« t/tis most pleasing of kistoriettes, we have an episode from the life of one who carved 

out for himself the highest place among the great master-minds of his age The 

sceyiery of the locality [the Fal d'Arno and Fircme], ike manners of the day, the characters 
of the great men of that age, and the affections of the best of the world's race, which gofer 
to console us for our sad lot here below, are sketched with a facility, a correctness, and a 
delicacy that fail not of carrywg the reader, without a moment's stop, from the Jirsi to the 
last sentence of this little volume Britannia. 

MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW.- A New Edition (3S51), 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbach, and Vignette. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth ; or aOs. calf- extra by Hayday, 

M‘CULLOCH.~-A BICTIONiRY, 0EOaRAPHICAL, STATIS^ 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, FlaeeS;, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq; Illustrated with Sk large Maps. New 
Edition (18-50-1851), corrected and in part re-written j with a Supplehient. 2 thick vols. Svo. 
635. cloth. 

M:‘CULtOOH.-A DICTIONARY,, PRACTICAL, THEOEETI- 


•»* A SUPPLEMENT fu the last Edition, published in 1849, may bet hadseparately, price 
45, td. sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 3d Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vola, Svo. 425. cloth. 

M-CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

practical influence of taxation and the funding system. ByJ.E. 

M‘CuiIo.ch,_Esq. Svo. lOs. cloth, 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains, 
By Charles Maitland. Ne-w Edition, revised ; with numerous Engravings on Wood. Svo, 145. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. By JaneMarcet. New Edition, corrected. 2Vols, foolscap 8vo. 145. cloth. 

In the present edition the author has attempted to give a sketch of the principal disco- 
veries which have recently been made in Chemistry i and wishing that her pupils shonld 
obtain some knowledge of the progress which has taken place in Agriculture, resulting from 
its canneteion with Chemistry, she has found it necessary to add a Conversation upon- this 
subject,'* Extract from Preface, 

MARCET.-CONVEESATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By JaneMarcet, New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap Svo. 75. dd- cioth.. 
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NEW WOBKS Ann NEW EDITIONS 


MAECET.-COFVEESATIOFS ON NATUEAl PHILOSOPHY. 

InvsrhichtliftEieitoents of thalSdenee are familiarly exiiJained, andadaptedtothecompre- 
hension of yoizng Persons. By JaneMarcet. New ifidition, enlarged and corrected, Pcap. 
Svo- with 2S Plates, 10s. 6rf. cloth, 

MAECET.— COjSTVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricnlture. 
By Jane Marcet, New Edition, Foolscap Svo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 

MAECET.— GONVEESATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap Svo. with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s.6d. cloth. 

MAERYAT (CAPT.)— MASTEEMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People.' By CaptainMarryat,C.B. author 
of‘*Peter Simple, etc. 3 rols.fcap.Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


MAREYAT. 

YEARS AGO. . 

Ready,” etc. 2 vols. fcap. Svo. 12s. 


-THE PEIYATEEE’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

By Captain F, Marryat, C.B., author of **" Peter Simple,’’ "Masterman 
*■ '■■■■" r.cloth.,.. 


MAERYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa, Wtitten for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C-B., author of 
‘‘Peter Simple,” “Mastermaalle«dy,^’etc. 2 vols. fcap. Svo. 12 j. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of “Peter Simple,**' 
“Masterman Ready,” etc. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. with two Iilu8trations,7». fid. cloth. 

MAUNDER— THE. SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TEEA- 

SURY ; A New and Popular EncyclopEcdia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all 
Branches of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of 
convenient Reference to the more instructed. BySamuelMaunder. NewEdition. Fean. 
Svo, lOjt. cloth i bound In roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of LTniversai History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a beriesof separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
f*fOgress, and Present Condition;, the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, theirReligion, Manners, and, Customs, etc. etc. New Edition. Foolscap Svo. 
lOtf. cloth ; bound in roan, 12^. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATUEAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteristics that 
uisunguistitne different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety ofintcrest- 
jiigliitormation illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Practical Taxidermy, and aGlossarial Appendix. 
900 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Work. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 10s. cloth j bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

of ^^EFERENCE: Comprising an English Grammar: TahJeg of Entrlish 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and ItaHiUi 
translated; new and enlarged , English Dictionary ; Directions for Pronunciation ■ new 
Umyersid Gazetteer ; Tables Of Population and Statistics; List of Cities Borouahs and 
Market Towns ni the United Kingdom; Regulations of the General Post-Ofiicc^ ikt of 
Mineral Productions ; compendious Cla.ss3ca1 Dictionary * 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Wonien- with 
Maxims translated; List of Abbreviations; Chronology and History; compe*ndious Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of lax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms Epistolary Addr^T- 
Tables oj Precedency; Synopsis of the British Peerage; and Tables of Number Monev’ 

■ throughout and greatly enlarged. hclsJ^ 
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MAUNDERS BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: I 

Consistin}? of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of abovelS^OOOEminentPersons ofall ' 
Ag-es and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History-; formini? a new and complete Die- I 
tibaary of Universal Biography, A New and thoroughly revised Edition (1851) ; corrected 
throughout, and brought down to the Present Time by the introduction of numerous addi- | 
tional Lives. Foolscap 8vo, 10s. cloth j bound in roan, 12s. : 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT I 

BEITaIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Pubjished by Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol. 1. royal Svo.'whh’Vfoodcuts ; 
and 9 Plates, (seven coloured) , 215. cloth ; and Vol. II. in two thick Parts, with 63 Plate.s i 
(three coloured), and numerous Woodcuts.425. cloth, or, separately, 21#. each Part.— .^Also, < 

BRITISH ORGANIC REM.AINS; consisting of Plates and Figures engraved on Steel, with i 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades I. to III, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, or royal 4to. 4#. each. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

*** The Third Volume^ eompletwg the History of the JSitailisIment of the Monarchy by 
Augustus, is in the press. 

MONTGOMERY'S (“JAMES) POETICAL WORKS, 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, i 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s “The Doctor etc.” and “ Commonplace 
Books with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth; morocco, 21#.— Or 
in 4 vols. foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; bound in 
morocco, 11. IGs. 

MOORE.-HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood, By George 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc.i author of “The Power of 
the Soul over the Body,” etc. Post Svo. 7«. 6af, doth, 

MOORE.--THE POWER OF THE SOUL OYER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. Post 8vo»7#.6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN , RELATION TO THE 

MIND, By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New 
Edition. Post Svo. 9s. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. 
PostSvo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With Portrait by George Richmond, engraved in 
, line, and View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium Svo. 1 1. 1#. cloth ; or 42«. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2f. 10s. cloth; 
morocco, 4f, 10s. 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaplay's Lays of 
Ancient Home} with Vignette by Richard Doyle, ICmo. 5s. cloth; or 12s,tid.bomid ixi 
morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient ] 
Rome.” With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s ■ 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, It.A. ' 13mo.5#. cloth; 12#. 6d. bound in i 
morocco, by Hayday. -Or in foolscap Svo. with Vignette by Corbonld, lOs. cJothj bound 
in morocco, 13#. 6d. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial Svo. with 181 Designs, engraved on Steel, 31. 3s, 
boards ; or 41, 14*. Gd. bound in morrocco, by Hayday, . Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain) , 6/. 6s. boards. 



j 22- NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


MOOEE’S LALLA EOOKHi AK ORIENTAL ROMANCE. j 

NewEditioUjunifom in sis:<5 with tlie smallei- Edition of Mr. Mftcaulaj’fi I-flys of Ancient i 
Eowtf. With the AwtoWographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s J 
Poetical Works, and a Viraette by D, MacHse, R.A. 16mo. 5j. cloth ; 12s. 6d. bound in I 
morocco, by Hayday.-*--Or lu foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates by Westall, lOs, Od. cloth; or j 
14s. bound in morocco. 

MOORE’S LALLA EOOKHi AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium Svo. illustrated with 13 fine Engravings, 21s. cloth; morocco, 35s,; 
with India Proof Plates, 42a, cloth, 

MORELL— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By ,1. D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, Svo, 12s, cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLHSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H, Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London ; author of ‘*The Mechanical Principles of Engineenng and Architec- 
ture,” New Edition, Pcap. Svo, with Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN- , 

GINEEEING AND ARCHITECTCIU!. ByfU« Rev.H.Moseley.M.A. F.E.S., ProfMsor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and author of “Illus- 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8vo, with Woodcuts and diagrams* If. 4s. cloth, 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with, copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rey. Henry Soames, M.A,, 4 vols. Svo. 48 j, cloth, 

MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 

By the Author of “ Mary the Star of the Sea.” 2 vols, post Svo, 12s. cloth. j 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By, William Mure, M.P„ of Caldwell. 3 vols, 
Svo. 36i, cloth, 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP.®DIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description, of the Earth*, exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.E.S.E. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings, in 
One large Volume, Svo. 3L doth.' 

- THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE TUST. 

By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of *‘The Closing 
Scene/'’ With Wood Engravings, heap. Svo. 7s • cloth. 

NEALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; I 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. , Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of “The Earthly Resting- 
Places of the Just,” etc. New Editions of the First and Second Series. 2vols. fcap. 

Svo. I2r. cloth ; or separately 6s. each. i 

. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSE'S ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. By JohnHe^y Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Second 
Edition. Svo. 12 j.. cloth, , i 


OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon, With ‘Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with 
Floiaers and their Kindred ThouyMs^ and Fruits from the Barden and the Field. Impe- 
rial Svo. 31i. 6d. elegantly bottudln calf. 


3?UBUSHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO. 

OWEN JO]SfES.-~-FLOWER'S AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS ; A Series of Stanzas. By Mar7 Aane Bacon* Author of “Wiujfed Thoughts.’* 
With beautiful lUustmions of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Xmperial Sro. Sly. Sd. elegantly bound in calf. , 

OWEK JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. ByMaryAtme Bacon, Author of ** Winged Thoughts, With 
hcatttifal Illu.strations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones, Impe- 
rial 8vo. 31 j, 6d, elegantly bound in calf. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY’S 

BLEGy. -Oft AVS ELEGY, WKlTrSN IN A COONTEY OHURCHYaRD. lUmuioued, 
ill the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8ya. 31». Sd. elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 

ON THE MOUNT.-THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal style ; with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, and an Illmaiuated Frontis- 
piece by W. Boxdll. New Edition. Siiuare foolscap Svo., ia rich silk covers, Sis,; or 
bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 

RIAGE SERVICE.— THE FORM OP SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. From 
The Book of Common Prayer. Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Square 
ISiao. 21s. elegantly bound in white calf. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 

PREACHER.— The Words of the Preacher, Son of David, King of Jerusalem. From the 
Holy Scriptures. Being the Twelve Chapters of., the Bowk of Ecde$tastes,.ftlcgantly illu- 
minated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. ImipeJial 8vo, in very rnttssive carved covers, 
42«, i or- handsomely bound in calf, 31s. dd, 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON’S 

SONG—THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. From the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, richly iilumiuat&rl, in the 
Missal style, by Owen J ones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather. Imperial Iffino. 21 a, 

OWEN JONES’S TRANSLATION OF D’AGINCOURT’S HIS- 

TORY OF art.— THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MOiNIUMENTS, from its Decline iu 


Plates. 3 voia, royid foHo, SL 5s. sewed. 


OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMRARATIYE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal 
of Surgeonsin 1^. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College, 
From Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C,S. and revised by Professor Owen, 
With Glossary and Index. New Edition, corrected. Bvo- with very numerous Woodcuts. 

[AVtiwIy ready. 

OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeon.s in 1844 end 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R,JSit,'HuM:t«prian Professor to the Col- 
lege. in2vols., VoLI, Svo, with numerous WoodctiiflS*iiT4»'. cloth. 

PALETS EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; AND HOR:^: 

PAULIN.®, A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis,, and a Selection of Papers .from the 
Senate-House tftid College Examination Papers, Designed .for the use of Students hi the 
University. By Robert Potts , M.A. Trinity College, Cambrid^. Svo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


24 ISTEW WOBKS ANB NEW EDITIONS 

PASCAL’S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THK COMPLETE WORKS OP BLAISE PASCAL: With M. VjUemain's Essay on 
Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist, prefixed to the Proyi«d«/ /Wf era ; and the 
MiiceUaneow WritinsSf Thoughf$ on Beliffion^ and .Evidences of CkrtHUanity^ re- 


Notes, and Appendices, fay George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols, post Svo. Tvith Portrait, 2Sj. fid. : 
'vcl'oth.v ' : 

*** TAe Three f'olnmes may be ?iad separately f as follcm i — | 

Vol. I.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal 
prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post Svo. Portrait, S«. fid. ; 

Vol. II.-PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, with Additions from original MSS.: from M. Fangfere’s Edition. Post Svo. ’ 

■■■■■■■■■■■ Ss. fid. ■ . , 

Vol. III.-PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDENCE, DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. from M. Faugfere’s Edition, Post Svo. 8». fid. 

PEREIRA.*-~A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive' 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Estahllshmentsfor Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D,F.E.S.,authorof ^*Eiement$of MateriaMedica.” Sro.lfis. cloth. 

PESCHEL. (C- E.)~~ELEMENTS OF PHYSICB. 

By C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, hyE. West. 3 vols, fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, Sls.cloth. 

rPartt, The Physics Of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap.8vo.7s.6d. cloth. 

Separately*' Partll. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat,Magnetism, Electricity, ! 

L and Electro-Dynamics) . 2 vols. fcap, Svo, 13s. fid. cloth. . 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALJ5- ! 

OZOIC FOSSILS OP CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in , 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S, ! 
F.G.S, etc. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. Svo. ) 
with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous Figures, 9s, doth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENtART INTRODUCTION TO MINE- | 

RALOGY I Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution i 
of Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. { 
By William Phillips, F.L.S. Ml.G.S. etc, A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and im- 
proved, by H.J. Brooke, F.R.S.5 and W. H. Miller, M. A. F.R.S. Professor of Mineralogy '< 
in the University of Cambridge. ' Post 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings* 

llii ihepress. 

PORTL OCR. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, arid of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and ' 
described underthe Authority of the Ma-ster-GeneralandBoard of Ordnance. ByJ.E.Port- ' 
lock,F.R.S.etc* Svo. with 48 Plates, 24s.cloth. I 


POWER.--SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power. JJ,A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that Coun- 
try, from July 1846 to June 1848, With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 


the spot. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 


THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHINO FOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain and 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.P.R. Pulmau, author 
of Th^ Book of the Axe*** Third jEdition^ re-written *iud greatly enlarired ; 'with several 
Woodcuts, reap. Svo* 65. cloth. 


PYCROFT.-r-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste Capacity.^ With Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. James 

Pycroft,B.A.,authorof *«Tl»eUoiiegIan»sGujde*”.ete. New Edition. Fc&p.Svo.Ss.eim. 


PUBLISHED BY MbSSES. LONGMAN AND CO. 25 

DK. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergfy, Heads of Families;^ Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
Comprising' a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different Departments of the Healing Art, 
Materia Mcdiean etc. Seventeenth Edition (1850), with .considerable Additions; revised 
aiid corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Keece, etc. Svo. 12s, cloth. 

EICR-THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONAUy AND GREEK LEXICON;, forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Evpry-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, jun. B.A,, late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post Svo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
21s. cloth. 

ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.-A JOURNAL OF A 

BOAT voyage through RUPERT’S I.AND, and alonir the Central Arctic Coaats 
of America, in Search of the Discovery Ships under command of Sir John Franklin. With 
an Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir John Richardson, C.B. 
F.R.S., etc., Inspector of Naval Ho-spitals and Fleets. Published by Authority of the 
Admiralty. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Lithographic Plates printed in colours. Maps, and 
Woodcuts. ready. 

RIDDLE.—A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund, By the 
Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford.. Uniform with Fowge's EnglUh- 
Greek Leaticon. New Edition. Post 4to. 50a. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M. A., of St, Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo, 31a. 6d. 
eiotfa. 


S* E-nolish-Latin DiowonAb-jt, I0a.6tf. 

I.TheLaxiN">Engx,jsh Diction A iiy« 31a, 


I The LATiN-EjfGnjsH Diction Any, 31a, 

RIDDLE— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Lathi Classical Words. By 
; the Rev. J. E. Riddle, Jl.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, Royal32mo. 
4a. bound. 

RIVEES.— THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jiln, Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap Svo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. ' 


part rfi-'written} in One large Volxune. Svo; 18s. cloth; j 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS ! 

TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. doth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, i 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accompanied ! 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. Fourth Edition, corrected ; 'with 20 Copperplates. Svo, 14s, cloth. ; 

ROYINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837 to 1849; with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post Svo, 2ls. cloth. 

** Even ta crowd m thicklg in iheae volumett md they are affsonew, tkai ii h difficult to 
decide which are the most interesting . . , The volumee altogethermay be described as full of 
novelty and amusement^ blended with much that is new and passing strange.** Express, 



NEW' WOMS ANB NEW EDITIONS 


UOWTON (F.)— THE BEBATEE; 

BeiRff a Series of complete Debates ♦ Outlioes of Debates* and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Bowton, Lecturer onGeneralLiterature. Second edition. Foolscap.Svo, 6a. cloth. 


SCOFFEEN.-THE MAOTFACTUEE OF SUGAE, 

in the Colonies and at Home, eUemically considered. By John Scoffern, M.B. Lend., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 6vo. with Illustrations (one 
coloured) , IQs. 64. cloth. 


SBAWAEO.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIYE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and conseawent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 17S3 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited Uy Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2vols, 
post Svo.Sla. cloth. 


SEWELL,— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Roy, William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege , Oxford. New Edition. 2 voU. foolscap Svo. 9s. cloth. 


SEWELL.— THE EAEL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of *‘Amy Herbert,'* ^‘Gertrude,’* **Laneton Parsonage,’* Margaret Per- 
rival,*' and “The Child’s History of Rome.” Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D.|, 
! Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 2 vols. fcap. Svo. cloth. 


SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of ‘^Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College,; Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. 9s, cloth. 


SEWELL.— LANETON, FARSOKAGE : 

ATale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of “Amy Herbert,** Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. ' New Edition,' 3 vols.fcap . Svo. 16e. cloth. 


SEWELL— MARGARET PEROT AL. 

By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford, New Edition, 2 vols, foolscap Svo. 13ff, cloth. , 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; buttho.se 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. Svo, with 36 Illustrations after SmJrke, etc., 21#, 
cloth j or, without Illustrations, 8 vols, Svo. 4i. lit. 64. boards. 


SHARP'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW AND COMPLETE BElTIsp GAZETTEER, or TopogtapUcal Dictionatr of 
the United Kingdom; containing a Description of every Place, and the principal Objects 
of note, founded upon the Ordnanae Surveys, the best Local and other Authorities, and 
the most recent Official Documents connected with Population, Constituencies, Corporate 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trusts, Railways, Trade, etc. 
By J. A, Sharp. In Two very large Volumes, Svo, uniform with Johnston’s Neut 
Oeneral Gazetteer of the World. [In the press. 


SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Wh ist Player. Contambm also the Laws of Piquet, Cas.siao, Ecarte, Cribfaage, 
Backgammon. By Major A •’»'*.*« New Edition. Towhich are added. Precepts forTyros. 
By Mrs, B • * Foolscap Svo.S#. cloth, gilt edges. 





PUBLISHED BY MESSBS. LONGMAN AND CO. 


SINCLAIR.— THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. . 

By Catherine Siudair, author of The Journey of Life,’' ♦‘Jane Bouv 
Aceompliahmcuts,” “Modern Society,” etc, , 2 vola-fcag^Syo, lOa.cioth, 


Modern 


SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNET OF LIFE.. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of “The Business of Life,” ‘♦Modern Society-j 
■ BouYerie,”etc. New Edition, corrected and eniargcd, Fcap.Svo.Sjr. cloth. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

P'rom The Spectator. With Notes and, Illustrations by W". Henry Wills ; and Twelve fine 
Wood Engravinjrs by John Thompson from Designs by Frederick Tayler, Crown Svo. 15s. 
boardsj or 275. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


THE SKETCHES; 

ThreeTales. Bv the Authors of “Amy Herbert,” “The King’s Messengers,” and“ Hawk- 
stone.” New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Six Plates, Si. cloth. 


SMEB.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England, Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged j with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post.Svo, 
aOi. 6d. cloth. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author’s Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. New Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved 
in Line by W. Grcatbach, and View of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown Svo. 
21». cloth i 30i. calf extra, by Hayday,— Or in 3 voja. Svo* with Portrait, 36«. cloth. 


SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1884, 1805, and 1S06. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, by the late 
Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. Svo. 12». cloth. 


SMITH.— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST* PAUL’S OATHE- 

ORAL, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London j together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Svo. 12i. cloth. 


SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writifigs of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S. etc. 8vo. with illustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14?. cloth. 


SMITH.— THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHERUBIM: 

Being an Inquiry, Critical, Exegetical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and 
Design of the Cherubic Figure of Holy Scripture. By George Smith, F.A.S., Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Of the Royal Society of Literature, 
of the Irish Archmological Society, etc. Post Svo. 3». clotlu 


SMITH.— SACRED ANNALS: 

Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac ; deduced from the VVritiugs of Moses and other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A. etc. Crown Svo.'lO?. cloth. 


NEW WOEKS iND NEW EDITIONS 


SMITH— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

CALLY CONSIDERED; Or, a Succinct Account of the several Relisrious Systems which 
have obtained in this Island from the EarliestTimes to the Norman Conques};: including 
, an Investigation into the Earlys Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Iiitroducnon 
of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained 
the Ascendancy. By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 7s.6d.cloth. 


SMITH— PERILOHS , TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity: considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants, By George Smith, Member of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap Svo. 6s, doth. 

SNOW— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

or SIB JOHN FBANKUN. A Narrative of Iverj-day Lite in the Arctic Seaa. By W. 
Parker Snow. With aChart, and 4 Illustrations printed in colours. Post Svo. 12s.cIoth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE. LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY, Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With numerous Portraits ; and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by W. Westall, 
A.II.A. 6 vols. post Svo. 63j. cloth. 

**♦ Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately, price 10a. Gd. 

**AtirorA whichf even in this age of literary plenty^ will long stand 7Jtnrivallffd for. the 
deeply interesting character of its contents} whether toe have regard to the nian whose his- 
tory^ it relates^ and whose innennoit thoughts are laid open to. us^ or to the various important 
subjects upon which bis capacious mind was constantly exercised''* John Bull. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONr-PLAOE BOOK— FOURTH SERIES. 

FotriiTn and last Seujbs, being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA; and comprising Collections, 
Literary Compositions in general ;; Collections for History of 
English Literature and Poetry ; Characteristic English Anecdotes, and Fragments for 
JSspriellat Collections for The Doctor etc.; Personal Observations and Recollections, 
with Fragments of Journals; Miscellaneous Aneedote.s and Gleanings; Extracts, Facts, and 
Opinions, relating to Political and Social Society; Texts for Sermons; Texts for Enforce- 
ment; and L'Envoy. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. 
Southey’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. J, W. Warter, B.D. Square crown Svo, SU, cloth, 

■ SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK— THIRD SERIES. 

Being ANALYTICAL READINGS; and comprising Analytical Readinga, with Illus- 
trations and copious Extracts, of Works in English Civil History; English Ecclesiastical 
Histoij} Anglo-Irish History, French Literature; French History ; Miscellaneous Foreign 
Civil Hi.story; General Ecdealastical History; Historical Memoirs; Ecclesiastical Biography, 
Mise^ellaneous Biography; Correspondence; Voyages and Travels; Topography: Natural 
History; Divinity; LiteraryHistoryj Miscellaneous Literature; andMisceiianles. Forming 
s single'Vohtme complete iu' itself. .Edited by Mr. Sodthey^s Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. 
W. W-arter, B.D, > Square crovra Sw, Sis, clothe 

SOUTHEYS COMMON-PLACE BOOK— SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS— viz. Ecclesiastieala, or Notes and Extracts on 
Theological Subjects (with Collections concerning Cromwell’s Age) ; Spanish and Portu- 
guese Literature; Middie Ages, etc.; Notes for the History of the Religious Orders; 
Orientalia, or Eastern and Mahommedan Collections; American Tribes: incidental and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations ; Physica, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History ; and Curious 
Facts, quite Miscellaneous. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-iu-Law, the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Square crowuSvo. ISs. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FIRST SERIES. 

Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Religious, Political, Philosophical, Historical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous ; and COLLECTION S for the Hi.story of Manner.^ and Literature 
in England. Forming a single Volume complete in Itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in- 
Law’, the Rev. J. W, Warter, B.D. New Edition ; with medallion Portrait of Southey. 
Square crown Svo. 18s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Southey. Complete, in One Volume, Edited by the Author’s Sofl-in- 
Lavv, the Rev, John Wood Warter. . With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, Bust of tbs Author, 
and Coloured Plate. NewEdition. Square crown Svo, 21s, cloth. 



SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESI^EY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Rob**"' *uey. Esq, LL-D. New Edition, witli 
Notes by the late SamaeJ Taylor Coleridge, too.', and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, &q. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A, 2 vols.8YO.withtwoPortrait»,ll.8«.cloth» . 

ROBERT SOUTHEYS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volame, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo.21s. cloth; 42tf. bound in morocco, by Hayday.~~Or 
in lb vols. foolscap Svo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, morocco, 4f. 1 Us. 

SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace inclusive. With. Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
Southey. Medium Svo. 30s, cloth, 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officersof Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula* 
tions aflfecting the Owmership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. J3arrister-at-Law ; 
‘ George Clements, of the Customs, Loudon ; and William 'fate, author of “The Modern 
Cambist.” Svo. 2Ss. cloth; or 29s. bound. 

STEPHEN- ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Prom The Edinburgh Review. By the; Right Hott. Sir James Stephen, K.B. Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge; Second Edition. 2 vols, Svo. 245, cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Eso., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author of “ Moral Training,” etc . Eighth Edition, 
enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 65. cloth. 


SWAIN. -ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, author of “The Mind, and other Poems.” 
in morocco, 125. 


Feap. Svo. 65, cloth; or bound 


THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

Arranged chiefly for the ttse of Masters and Officers in the British Merchant Service. 
With an Appendix, containing the Navigation, Act; the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850; the 
general Merchant Seamen’s Act; the Seamen’s Protection Act; theNotice of Examinations 
of Masters and Mates; and the Scale of Medicines (flee. 19, 1850), and Medical Stores 
(Dec- 2b, IS50) issued by the Board of Trade By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk to 
thc Thames Police Court. 4th Edition. 12mo, 65- cloth; 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing various original and useful Formula, specially applied to Tabular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kueller Training College, 
Twickeuham; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society’s Training College, Battersea; author of Exercises on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy.” Svo. 05. Cd. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A., author of “ 
the World;” etc.' New Edition. FoolscapSvo. 65. cloth. 


Lady Mary; or. Not of 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; OR,, NOT OF 

THE WORLD. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of “Margaret, or the Pearl,” etc. 
New Edition. Foolscap Svo. with Frontispiece, 65. 6d, doth. 


so 


NEW WOBES AND NEW EDITIONS 


* Philip Van Arte?elde,” “Edwin 


TAyLOE.— THE YIBGHN WIDOW: 

,A Play. By HentrTaylor* author of <*The Statesman,” 
the Fair,” etc. Foolscap 3vo, . doth. 

TAYLOE.— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

la its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of “Natural History of Enthusiasm.” With 
medallion Portrait. Post Sro. 10s. 6rf, cloth. 

THIELWALL.~THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rigfht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. A new Edition, revised ; with Notes. 
Yds. I. to V.'Svo.with Maps, 12s. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 

*** Ato, an Edition inSvoh./cap, 8vo > with Vignette TitleSt2l.Ss, cloth. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, 

From the Earliest Time to the TahinVof Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly based 
upon Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E,, Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. Second Edition, 12mo. /s.dd. cloth. 

THOMAS’S INTEREST TABLES. 

A New Set of Interest Tables, from* One to Three per Cent, per Annum, calculated by 
Eighths per Cent. By WiUiarn Thomas* 4to. iNearlp readp. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Coraey, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etcliing Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo, uniform with Goldsmith's Poems illustrated hg the Etching Vluh^ 
21<. cloth} bound in morocco, byHayday,36j. 

THOMSONS SEASONS. 

F.dited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical,and Biographical,by AxithonyTodd 
Thomson, M,D. F.L.S., etc. Fcap.Svo.74.6A. cloth. 

THOMSON— THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. ByAnthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., late Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Fo- 
rensic Medicine, in University College, London, etc. New Edition. PostSvo. lOs. 6A, 
cloth. - 

THOMSON (JOHN).- TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Fouri Fo«tw«hd-af-ha|f> Bve per Cent. , from One Pound to Ten Thoaaand, 
and fjsrai Osneto Thisee Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at ali Hie above Rates.,, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc. etc, etc. By JohnThomson, 
Accountant, New Edition. 12mo, 34. bound. 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University 5 and 
formerly in the Medical Service ef the Honourable East India Company. Foolscan Svo. 
with Wbodcuts, 74. cloth, . ^ P ovu. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempiternum. By J- Taylor, Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse, New Edition (1850), printed from the Edition of 1693, by C 

Whitciiigham, Chiswick. 64mo. Is* &of. bound and ciasiied. ^ 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OP THE BIBLE; Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theolojrv • con- 
taining Proofs of the Autheaticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a SummitA of the 
History of the ^ws; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents 
of the several Books of the Old Testament, By the late George Tomiine.D.D.F.R s New 
Edition. Foolscap Svo. 54. 6A,cloth. * 
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TOOKE.—THE HISTOKY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1S38, ineiusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last 'Pwo 
, Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3vois.8vo»2f. 8ff.doth. 

TOOKE.—THE HISTOEY OF FEICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, from 1839 to 18^7# inclusive; with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operatiou of the Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 32 : 
bein jj a continuation of The Eistory of Prices frotn 1792 to 1839. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 
E.R.S. Svo.lSs. cloth, 

TOWNSEND.-^MODEIiN STi-TE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By VViUiam Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C,, late Recorder of Macclesfield; 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Mr. Totonsend has done an acceptable service both to the legal profession and the public 
in forming this collection of some of the most important and interesting judicial proceedings 
which have ever been witnessed in English courts of justice, . . . We need say no more to 
recommend the volumes of H/r. Townsend^ which, whether ns a record of precedents or a 
repertory of some of the most remar httble specimens of forensic eloquence, are equally 
usefuU' Morning Chromcie, 

TOWNSEHD (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE 

EMINENT JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By 
W.Charles Townsend, Esq., M.A. Q.C ., late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cloth. 


TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S. A, and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FEESPL 

WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS- A new Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with Additious. By John Edward Gray. PostSvo, with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 
Ids. cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO: 

A Tale. By the Author of Letters to My Unknown Friends,** “ Letters on Happiness,” 
‘‘'Discipline,” and“Some Passages from Modern History.” Foolscap Svo. 6$,6d, cloth. 


TWINING-.~-ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING-: 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising >E8thetlc.s in reference to Art— the Appli- 
cation of Rnles to Painting— and General Observations on Perspective. By H .Twining, Esq, 
Imperial Svo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21«, cloth. 


TWISS.— THE LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 

Cotisidered, with reference to the Law of England and the L»wof Europe. With an Appen- 
dix of Documents. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. of Doctors' Commons ; Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; and Commissary-General of the Diocese of Canterbury. Svo. 9s. cloth. 


UEE. — DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES : Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M.l). t'.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S.Lond., M. Acad. N.S.Philad.; S.Ph.Soe.N. Germ.Hauov.; 
Mullii, etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected, Svo.with 1,241 Woodcuts. 50jf. cloth. 

By the san^e Author, 

SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEditlon. Svo.Ha. cloth. 


WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY,., , . ^ ' 

Chiedy Ornithology. By Charles Watertqn, Esq., author of "Wanderings ia South 
America.*’ With aii Autobiography of the Authoriand Views of WaltouHall. New Editions. 

S voLs. foolscap 8v o . Hs. 6d. cloth . 

*!je4E j&Vpcrafe/y— Vol. I. (First Series), 8s. ; VoL 11. (Second Series), 6s, Cd. 
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ALAEIO WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART} with other Poejttvs. By Alaric A, Watts, With Forty-one highly- finished 
Line- Engravings > executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters ana 
Engravers. 

In one Volume, square crown 8vo, price 31#. Srf. boards, or 45s. bound in moroccoby Hayday ; 
Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.— -Plain Proofs 41, Plates, demy 4to. (only lOO copies pinted) 
2L 2#. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 50 copies printed) , Si. os. 
in portfolio. 


WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF DOILESTIC ECONOIIY: 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping ; as, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the various Articlesof Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc. ; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 60#, cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J.O.)— ANTNTEODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFla-lTION OF INSECTS: founded on the Natural Habits and comparidive 
Organisation of the different Families* By J. O. Westwood, F. L.S. etc, 2 vols. Svo, 
wim numerous Illustrations, 2L 7<* doth. 


WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, etc. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq., {Senior Angler. Foolscap Svo. vsrith Nine coloured Plates, 10# . Crf. 
cloth. , 


WILBERFORCE (W.)-~A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PRE- 

. VAILING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Highland 
Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforoe, 
Esq. late M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. Svo. 8#. boards, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LABY WILLOUCHBTS DIARY. 

SomucboftheDJaryof Lady Willottgbhy as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (lOaS to 
1653) . Printed, ornamented- and bound in the style of the period to which The Di«ry refers. 
New Edition; in Two Parts* Square foolscap Svo. Ss. each, boards; or IS#, each* bound 
in morocco Hayday. 


YOIJATT.-THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a'Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
'Engravings from Designs by William Harvey. Svo. 10#. cloth. 

’ *♦* Mehra^ md Co.^s Edition ahould be brdered. 


YOUATT.— THE DOC. 

By William Youatt, A. Nw Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Harvey. Svo. 6#, cloth. 

*»* The dbone learks^ which were prepared under the Sftperintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Us^'ul Knowledge^ are note published by Messrs, Longman and C’o., by assign^ 
meat from Mr. Charles Knight, It is to be, observed, that the edition of Mr. Youatt’ a book on 
the Horse which Messrs. Lougvtan and Oo. have purchased from Mr, Knight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings also were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History , Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of which they 
treat. 


ZDMPT— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the, 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. 1).. Rector ot the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corredtiona by the Author. New Edition, Svo. 14#. cloth. 


Drinted by M. Mason, Ivy Lane, Faternostor Bow- 


